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Extraci from the laſt Mill and Teſtament of 
the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 
Canon of Saliſbury. 


— „1 give and bequeath my Lands and 
« Eſtates to the. Chancellor, Maſters, and Scho- 
te Jars of the Univerſity of Oxford for ever, to 
« have and to hold all and fingular the ſaid 
« Land or Eſtates upon truſt, and to the intents 
« and purpoſes hereinafter mentioned; that is 
« to ſay, I will and appoint, that the Vice-Chan- 
« cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford for the time 
« being ſhall take and receive all the rents, iſſues, 
and profits thereof, and (after all taxes, repara- 
« tions, and neceſſary deductions made) that he 
te pay all the remainder to the endowment of eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be eſtabliſhed for 
ce ever in the ſaid Univerſity, and to be performed 
te in the manner following. LA 


« I direct and appoint, that upon the firſt Tueſ- 
te day in Eaſter Term, a Lecturer be yearly choſen 
ce by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no others, 
“ in the room adjoining to the Printing-Houſe, 
te between the hours of ten in the morning and two 
« in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity Lec- 
« ture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary's 
« in Oxford, between the commencement of the 
te laſt month in Lent Term, and the end of the 
« third week in Act Term. | 


« Alſo I direct and appoint, - that the eight 

« Divinity Lecture Jeers ſhall be p 
<« upon either of the following ſubjects to con- 
« firm and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Faith, and to 
A 3 te confute 


Wa gt ds Wiel he nn tint 
& confute all heretics and Weeds the 


« divine authority of the. Holy. Scriptures upon 
ce the authority of the writings of the 4 


ec Fathers, as to the faith and ptactice the pri- 
«© mitive Church upon the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt upon the Divinity of 
« the Holy Ghoſt - upon che Articles of the Chriſ- 
e tian Faith, as comprehended in the Apoſtles 
60 2 Nicene Creeds. A 

2 01: H „ eli e 2 

bc Allo 1 direct that thirty copies of the eight 
i Divinicy:: Lecture Sermon ſhall” be. always 
printed, within, two months AST, they. are 
* react d, and one copy ſhall be given to the 
i Chancellor, of the Univerſity, andi one copy 
ce to the head of eyery College, and one copy 
pin to the Mayor of the city of Oxford; and one 
| ig u into. the, Bodleian Library and 
10 „ 8 b 2 them ſhall be paid out 
« off the revenue of the Lands. or Eſtates given 
1c for eſtabliſhing the Divinity Lecture, 8 
« and the Preacher ſhalł not be paid, no be en 


© ritled;xo the revenug, before they 47g. prigreq 


Alſo. J direct and ap int, that. da peiTo 
a ſhall be dee 1 ef ha Vivigit 1 
ee Sermans, unl Ns NL — 55 of 
* Maſter of rep pay ip oge of He e de 
Wo verſiticg oO wor mbridge; and that the 
c ſame per n ſhalt never preach - the „Pixinity 
* Lecture Sermons ike, vin of 
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A= theſe Diſcourſes are now to ap- 
pear before the Public, 1 beg leave to 
introduce chem to the Reader by a few 
previous obſervations ; that my deſign 
may. be clearly werte 1 and the * 
merit” of the execution, ' Whatever it 
may be, eſtimated upon its proper 
grounds. 95 think it alſo incumbent 
upon me to explain to the Heads * 
Colleges, who did me the honour to 
nominate me to the appointment, why 
theſe diſquiſitions appear to be calcu- 
lated more perhaps for the Public, than 
the Univerſity 3 why I have written, 
rather Sermons for general peruſal, than 


lectures for a learned Society. 


a4 5 | I have 


6 vill ) 

I have, directed my arguments and 
my advice#ſuch as they are, where 1 
thought they were moſt likely to be of 
uſe. When the Sermons were delivered 
from the pulpit, I wiſhed/ them to be 
underſtood as addreſſed more particu- 
larly to the younger ſtudents of Oxford; 
believing that the ſame ſtyle and man- 
ner. would not be unſuitable to thoſe, 
by whom. I ſhould afterwards wiſh them 
to be read. For it is almoſt needleſs to 
obſerve, that like thoſe of my prede- 
ceſſors in the appointment, they were 
always intended for publication 5 and 
are now to be conſidered principally 
in that pilot of avs - (052453110 
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= | hay not. antowpred- to inttruet 
thoſe already learned in kheologyz for 
they want no afliſtancecthat I am able 
to give them; nor have I written for 
the loweſt and leaſt iofarrned) members | 
3v:9hiti9 my 3101S r 


EF , | 
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of -ſociety;'ifor- they muſt be taught 
their religious doctrines aid duties by 
modes of inſtruction more expeditions 
and familiar than the ſtudy of Books 
extremes are various and fiumerbus 
clafſes of the community; men of forme 
mn 
in very different proportions; and per- 
haps above all others, men of integrity, 
candour and docility. To the pru- 


dence, the ſpirit and the virtue of theſe 
men, we muſt probably owe, under 
Providence, whatever permanency we 
are to enjoy in our religious or our 
civil conſtitution: and what various at- 


tempts have lately been made to ſeduce 
them from their attachment to both, by 
inſidious and popular publications of 
almoſt every poſſible ſize and form, 
it is not neceſſary to ſtate; the fact is 
equally known and làmented. While 
therefore I have endeavoured to adapt 
my 


GK 
my; reaſoning and my language to 
men af this deſcription, in order to 
confirm them not only in their belief 
of the Chriſtian religion, but in their 
adherence. to its eſtabliſnment in the 
church of England, I hope I ſhall ſtand 
excuſed to the Univerſity. for the plan I 
have purſued; becauſe I truſt it is fairly 
implied in the purpoſes for which the 
Nen Was ide and n 
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entered but ſparingly and ſuperficially 
into any points of biblical learning; or 
any metaphyſical queſtions of theology. 
have not purſued my arguments 
through all their various branches and 
collateral diſtinctions and dependencies ; 
but haſtened by what appeared to me 
the/ſharteſt and eaſieſt way to my con- 
cluſion; and have ſometimes given ra- 
ther the reſult of reaſoning, than its 
detail. I haye not laboured to be elo- 

| quent; 


CC 6 )Þ 
quent; but to be perſpicuous. I have 
not intentionally diſguiſed my [own 


ignoranes 'or:doubts/irv abſoure or am- 
biguous language; i but endeavoured to 
be decided and explicit; that as far as 
my reaſbning is coneluſive, it may have 
its effect; and as far as it is erroneous, 
it may be refuted. Inftead of crowding 
my margin with notes of reference in 
oſtentation of learning; I have purpoſely 
omitted them; wherever the quotation 
was not conſidered as of eſſential im- 
portarice. Nothing diſtracts the atten- 
tion ſo much as the perpetual recur- 
rence of notes of reference; and an 
ordinary reader ſeldom turns to a ſecond 
book, becauſe he was directed to it in 

the murgin of the fr. 
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tions ars alk familiar; and to the un- 

learned references * be of little 
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For a reaſon of the ſame Kind I have 
not been careful to point out the ſources 
from whence my arguments have been 
drawn. But as there is a moſt offen- 
ſive [injuſtice in borrowing from a live 
ing author without | acknowledgment} 
feel it incumbent; upon me to ſtate, 
that for the train of reaſoning in 
ſect. 7, of Sermon VI; and in 1. 6, 
and II. 3, of Sermon VIII, I am in- 
dehted to a writer, to whom Chriſtianity 
itſelf is greatly indebted, the Rev. Dr. 
PALEY, the preſent Subdean of oy | 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 
uv eb 9 [33 18918 8 UI 28. 
The . £ have ' endeavoured: 
to meet; are ſome of thoſe which 1 have 
reaſon to believe are at preſent the-moſt 
prevalent! and popular. It is true that 
in theſe objections there is no novelty; 
and probably as little in the anſwers. 
But ſhould they have been urged a 
BE times before; and a thouſand - 
times 


( xt ) 
times refuted; ſtill as long as they 
continue to: operate, ſo long will t be 
our duty to oppoſe them. A recent 
publication: too may be read; when 
one of older date is unknown or neg- 
lected. A treatiſe profeſſedly technical, 
of whatever merit, will ſometimes ex- 
cite diſguſt; while one more familiar 
and ſuperficial will attract attention, and 
perhaps bring convictien. A ſmaller 
volume will be taken up, when a 2 
would — indolence oy" > 


This ſelection oY: Mon 3 
has in a great meaſure prevented, what 
moſt of my predeceſſors in the appoint- 
ment have ſtudiouſſy and laudably fol- 
lowed, an unity of deſign, and regula- 
rity in their plan. The points ſ which 
have conſidered could have only a 
more lax and general connection. But 
if the ſubjecta have been unwiſely 
choſen, the want of unity is but a ſmall 


i. 
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aggravation of the firſt error; and if 
they have been choſen well, the defect 
will be excuſed. It had been an eaſier 
taſk to fix upon u ſingle queſtions nnd 
purſue it throughout. But this would 
have been to purſue a different purpeſez: 
to write for a different deſcription: of. 
readers. It might indeed have pro- 
duced a work more claſſical and ſcholar 
like; but it could have had mo effect 
upon the people; for by them it would 
not have been read. 


As each of theſe objections is treated 
as much as poſſible independently of 
tbegreſt; as ſeverał of themummaſt be 
refuted on the ſame general grounds 
as they all relate to the; ſame: general 
ſubject; and all naturally terminate in 
the ſame point] it s probaile that ſimi- 
lar ſentiments and obſervations are too 
frequently repeated. Iu ſorne plates 
indeed J- have riſted the weakening of 

e 5 my 


( ww. ) 
my argument to prevent it: But in 
others it as ꝓre ferred to referring the 
reader to What had been ſaid before, or 
what was to be ſaid afterwards; and in 
others ſtilli it was found impoſſible to, 
be e 8 77 sc 


A few rede notes "TER iden 
ſubjoined ; where it was thought neceſ- 
ſary further to illuſtrate or enforœe what 
had been more conciſely. or ne 
ated in dhe enn M gff 4/17 


If the Apel of; an duthay could 
procure any real indulgence. for the 
imperfections of his work; it might 
be very juſtiy ſtated, that theſe Sen 
mons are produced under at leaſt one 
peculiar diſadvantage. They have been 
wholly written at ſuch intervals of lei- 
ſure as could be found amidſt the du- 
ties of a profeſſion, of which the labour 
and anxiety are alone ſufficĩient to em- 

ploy 


( xvi ) 
ploy all the hours of the moſt active, 
and all the faculties of the moſt capaci- 
ous, mind. But 'however important 
ſuch circumſtances may appear to the 
writer; they are of little canſoquinnce, to 
the reader. | 


Having been prevailed upon to un- 
dertake the taſk, 'I have performed it 
as. well as my ſituation and abilities 
would permit. The Public, I believe, 
are always candid, -and eventually juſt, 
If the Sermons deſerve notice, they will 
obtain it. If they deſerve it not, it 
cannot materially affect me. As an 
individual, E have no intereſt to ſerve 
by them; as a . I can have no 
enen nn ef. en 
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SERMON I. 
On the W.. of Opinions and Tenets in 
Religion.. 


* MATT. x. 34+ * n ot that I am LPS on 
eh 1 came not to fend | peace, but a r fworg. 


The uniformity of nature contraſted with the pre 
rities of human conduct. The text explained and juſ- 
tified. The cauſes of the variety of opinions and tenets 
aſſigned.—1. The diſperſion of mankind. 2. The no- 
velty of the doctrines of the goſpel. 3. The variety of 
opinions, os every other ſubject; 4. The neceſſty of 
attention and ſtudy to underſtand the bleſſings of the 
goſpel.” 5. The freedom of the human will. 6. The 


attempts to explain too minutely the doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity. 7. The unavoidable obſcurities in language. 


8. The deſire to propagate our 'own opinions. 9. The 


attempts in governments to preſeryeſuniformity in faith 
and worſhip. 10. Succeſsful oppoſition to religious eſta- 
bliſhments. 11, Vanity. 12. Prejudice. 13. Super- 
ſtition and enthuſiaſm. 14. Vicious diſpoſition Gene- 
ral obſervations V indication of the inſtitution The 
ſubjects of the lectures. Apology for the want of no- 
velty, and for the ſtyle and manner of the arguments. 
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'On the neceſſit ty of a dr ne revelation, for 
the inſtruction of | mankind i in "religion and 
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1 Cor. i. 21. The worli by wiſdom knew' not God. 


The objection from the ſuppoſed ſufficiency of reaſon 
| ſtated, 1. Reaſon not ſufficient in each individual. 
2. Not in a few- for the inſtruction of all. 3. Deſects 

in the religion and ethics of the antient philoſophers. 
4 In their, motives. to duty. Beauty of, virtue—Re- 

Ke .,gard to health - character fortune human laws —and 

A future ſtate.— 5. Detects in the motiyes of modern 

philolophers—Benevolence—honqur—conſcience—the | 
moral ſenſe—fitneſs of things—immutability o of truth— 

eternal diſtinctions between right and wrong. 6. Con- 
tradictory coneluſions of philoſophy. 7. Reaſon unable 
to deviſe and enforce the law of nations. 8 Sufficiency 
of reaſon a modern objeftion—founded in error. 9. The 
antient philoſophers acknowledge their own deficiency. 

10. The goſpel. itſelf not the invention of reaſon. 

11. Conduct of Socrates—Reaſon unacquainted with 
the moſt important doctrines of eee The 
n nn ors | 64; of 
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SERMON III. 


On the Probability that God has revealed 
his will to Mankind; that this Revelation 
18 the. Foundation + all Religi ion amongſt 
them; and that the Hiſtory, = Dottrines, 
and the Precepts of this Revelation are 


contained in the Old and New Teſtament. 


Rom. x. 17. Faith: cometh r and bearing by the 
word gf, Gad. A ve. | 


The ſubject of the fermon' Add Nagel rellen what— 
1. Divine revelation probable from the nature and hiſ- 
tory of what we receive as fuch. ' 2. From the attri- 
butes of the Deity. 3. Probably the original fource of 
all religion no innate ideas—no ideas of ſpirit from 
material objects none among the antietits. "4: Inſtruc- 
tion neceſſary to human nature Man created iti a ſtate 
of mi —In formation always received from anceſ- 
tors. 5. The origin of mankind the moſt probable era 
for the commencement of religion. 6. PheWiticidence 
of facred and profane hiftory==of the pllenomena of 
nature with the narratives of ſeripture — Similarity of 
languages — Origin of language. 7. Univerfal belief 
in miracles and prophecy. 8. Origin öf nations, and 
of civil authority in each, ſuppoſed by themſelves to be 
from heaven. 9. All nations have a religion Savages 
-not likely to invent their own. 10. Similarity of reli- 
gious doctrines in all favage nations. 11. In nations 
more civilized—univerſality of ſacrifice. 12. Theology 
of Greece and Rome—of Plato—of Egypt—of the 
Brumine—Condluſin from the whole, 
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Thi Defines and Precepts * the Chri- 
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SERMON IV. 


| tian Revelation fabourable to Ae 1 4 
ments of the preſent Life. e yt: 


I Tut, i iv. 8, Gedlineſs i is profitable unto all things; hav- 


ing promiſe of the li Fel that We and of that which is to 


come. 


All n have FRF "x: EVE happineſs to thei: 


followers —Chriſtianity beſt calculated to promote it— 
* objections to this. 1. Religious faſts v indicated. 
2. Artifices of trade - diſregard of oaths and evaſion of 
taxes, cenſured. 3. Duelling, arguments in favour of, 
examined and refuted. © 4. Not Chriſtianity, but intem- 
perance, hoſtile to feſtivity The conſtitution of nature 
our own faculties and our duties, moral and religi- 
ous, favourable to our enjoyments-— The doctrines of 
Lucretius, the reverſe. 5. The Chriſtian religion 
adapted to human paſtions—-to felt-love—to the love of 
our fellow - creatures to out hopes and fears to our 


deſire of A peeps in- 


ference. 
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; SERMON. v. Ky 
On the myſterious | Doctrines of Chiiftianity 


———— 16. In which *. m_ bard. 10 be 
- wnderfload. + we 

The * to the truth of myſterious ll _ 

ſtated. 1. Such doctrines unavoidabſe in a Hoine * 


lation, from the ſpiritual nature of the Deity. 2. 
he 


ern 
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the nature of the truths revealed. 3. Poſſibly true. 


4. Credible upon teftimony? 3. Our information muſt 
ſomewhere terminate. 0. Myſteries in every other ob- 


ject. 7. Such, only reference to our faculties. 
8. Latitude of Interpretation. 9. The notions of the 
objectors generally lax. 10. Some eſſential doctrines 
ol Chriſtianity myſterious. 11, _ Chriſtianity | ſtill more 
odjectionable if it contained no > myſtery. 12, As great 
myſteries in the creed of the 9 or the deiſt. 
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on the „ Wane of Vrbobitites in * Promul- 
gation and e of the Chriſtian Re- 


velation- iu int n 


MARK. xui. 15. r id unto theme, 2 „bun, all th 
world, and preach the Babbel to every creature. 


* 4 


The objettion from the want * of untvenkality tated, 1. Ge- 
neral obſervations. 2. The Chriſtian revelation pro- 
bably intended for uni verſulity . 3. The other gifts of 
God are not yet more equally or univerſally communi- 

_ cared, 4. The time of promulgating this revelation 
more ſuitable than any dH. 5, The goſpel in its 
progreſs towards univerſality. 6. , Suppoſed methods of 
difuling i it more rapidly examined. 7. Probable bad 

effects of its being irreſiſtibly impreſſed upon the minds 

of men. 8. Probability that the world is not in its de- 
cline; and that the goſpel, together with general ſcience, 

will at ſome time be univerſally diffuſed... 9. The be · 

ne fits of. redemption may be wp verſal, though the know- 

ge of it en and cnglufſon. 
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followers —Chriſtianity beſt calculated to promote it— 
* objections to this. 1. Religious faſts v indicated. 
2. Artifices of trade g diſregard of oaths.— and evaſion of 


taxes, cenſured. 3. Duelling, arguments in favour of, 


examined and refuted. 4. Not Chriſtianity, but intem- 
perance, hoſtile to feſtivity - The conſtitution of nature 


our own faculties. and our duties, moral and religi- 
ous, favourable to our enjoyments—The doctrines of 
Lucretius, the reverſe. $5. The Chriſtian religion 
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our fellow creatures to out hopes and fears to our 
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The objection from the want of untveridiity sl. 1, Ge- 
neral obſervations. 2. The Chriſtian revelation pro- 
bably intended for univerſlity. 4/34 The other gifts of 
God are not yet more equally or univerſally communi- 
cated. 4. The time of promulgating this revelation 
more ſuitable than any dt. 5. The goſpel in its 
progreſs towards univerſality. 6. Suppoſed methods of 
_ diffuling i it more rapidly exarnined. © 7. Probable bad 
effects of its being irreliſtibly imprefſed upon the minds 
of men. 8. Probability that the world is not in its de- 
celine; and that the goſpel, together with general ſcience, 
will at, ſome time be univerſally diffuse. 9. The be- 
 nefits of. redemꝑtion may be umi verſal, though the know- 
ledge of it -kein and congluhon. 
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Jas xxi. 13. Aber is tbe pAimighty that LEY 
him? and whot profit ſhall, we have, if we pray unto him? 


General obſervitions"on' the foundation of duty 2 "Deſign 
of tlie ſerman. I. General advantages of 15 5 
religious wotſhip. 2. " ObjeXtion to the efficacy of 
prayer, properly ſo called, ftated-_Tnvalidat d by vari- 
ous conſiderations from he nature of man and the nature 
of G5d--Weak" or contradiftory ſupplications of differ- 
ent men -The Almighty, i in canſequence of dur prayers, 

_ probabl y interferes with the laws of nature No ſeaſi- 
ble exper! ence of ſuch interference. 3. Advantages of 
public worſhip, or ſocial prayer. « 4. Propriety of of 
prayer in preſcribed forms. 5: Otten to ſuch ſorms 
anſwered —Excellence of our own Liturgy The 
Lord's Prayer-:-General inference from the whole. 
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and Morals of its Profeſſors. 


1 Peres i ii. 12. Having your converſation dong among 
the Gentiles; that whereas they ſpeak againſt you as evil- 
drers ; they may by your good rl, which they ſhall. behold, 
glorify Cid in the day of uiſitatim. 


The objection Rated; I, Founded on fallacious onze 
r. On ſuſpicious and inconcluſive principles. 2. On 


Nn effetls of our freedom of rey and action. 3 On 
ed ＋ the 
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the contraſt between human corruption, and the purity of 
the precepts, and the importance of the ſanctions, of the 
goſpel. 4. On the diſterent nature of virtue and vice. 
5. On a compariſon between the faults of Chriſtians, 
and the Virtues of infidels- 6. On ſeeking the good ef- 
ſocts of religion where they are leaſt likely to be found. 
7. On the ſuppoſition that Chriſtianity has been the prin». 
450 cauſe of religious perſecution, and religious wars. 
8. On the pretended degeneracy of modern times. 
II. Chriſtianity has produced good effects upon the faith 
and morals of its profeſſors. 1. It has improved our re- 
ligion. 2. It has placed morality on à baſis of univer- 
ſality. 3. Rectified the public judgment in morals. 
4. Ameliorated the principles of civil policy. 5, Softened 
the horrors of war. 6, And aboliſhed the combats of 
the gladiators. 7. Specific inſtances of improved mo- 
rality. 8. Comparative advantages of Chriſtianity over 
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Think not that I am come 10 ſend fieace on 
earth; I came 10 ons ffeace, but 2 
n | 


| We: RE we to "em 2 compariſon between 

the courſe of nature and the conduct of men, 
and to attempt to reaſon from the one to the 
other, we ſhould continually find our ana- 
logies imperfect, and our concluſions erro- 
neous, In the courſe of nature, as far at 
leaſt as our obſervations and experiments 
have enabled us to diſcover it, we perceive a 
ſyſtem. the moſt regular and conſiſtent, ef- 
fects correſponding to their cauſes, with the 
moſt unbroken uniformity, When matter 
acts upon matter, the event varies only with 


variation in the circumſtances of the caſe ; 
B - oby 


2 Variety of Ofunions in Religion. 

the rapidity or duration of motion 1s always 
proportioned , to the power. by, which it is 
produced; and the elements in their opera- 
tions never violate the laws of their nature 
and ſituation. 7he moon 1s .affrointed for 
certain ſeaſons, and the fun knoweth his going 
down, For this uniformity of nature, we 
perceive one important reaſon in its utility; 
in the advantages we derive from it, we 
acknowledge the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator, It is upon this that phyſical.truth 
admits demonſtration ; that the human in- 
tellect arrives at certainty ; and that all our 
improvements in art and ſcience haye been 
made. Upon his experience of this uni 
formity, the mechaniſt conſtructs his engine, 
and employs it; the hufbandman exiftivates 
the ground ; the mariner navigates the oceah; 
and in a word, men every” where pure 
their ordinary occupations, and fopply the 
daily” Wantz Gf f life, tons Wes! Hou 
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But ben We examine the prineſleVina 
the actio ons of men, in a moral view, we 
continually fifid what appears to us irregu- 
latity, confüfion, and inconſiſtency. Our 

knowledge of human hature riſes only to 
| opinion 
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opinion we miſtake characters and motives; 
and wr are able to judge of future events 
only: by conjecture and probability. We 
have indeed ben told, by the advocates af 
the doctrine of gevelſity, that the mind af 
man is as mechanical in its thoughts and 
actions as his perſon; that it is determined 
in all caſes by the irreſiſtible influence of 
the - prevailing motive; and that were we 
ſufficiently acquainted witli it, We thouKa 
perceive all its exertions and effects p 
ceedifig from their reſpective cauſcs, with 
as mbch uniformity, as the moſt ordinary 
operations of nature. But till this neceffity 
and uniformity! ſhall be proved to exiſt, and 
their influente fendered intelligible to ws; it 
cannot be unfair” to aſſume” as*real that TY 
tegularity, Whieh has all the a 
and all the conſequences and miſchiefs X . 
reality.” In Human conduct viſible. effect 
are often vet: "diſproportionate. to viltble 
cauſes; and 'exertions, both in good and ill, 
are much more feeble or forcible than the 
motives by which they appear to. be prompt , 
tl, From bur" Freedom of will, and con 
(quently of FaQtivn, and from the ifapeti: 
cſity, the combination, and! fie caprices of 
5 B 2 our 
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our paſſions, it perpetually bappens „ that 
calculation is diſappointed, at argument or 
teſtimony does not produee eondiction, or 

that conviction does not influence” practice; 
that men frequently miſapprehend t the con. 
duct of others, and have reaſon to lament 
100 own. eee 10 
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1 common ;: with every thing elſe,” in 
which mankind have been ebbccrnel. "the 
reception of divine revelation” has been af- 
fected by the weakneſs of our nature, and 
the inconſiſtencies of our opinions and con- 
duct; and affected too in proportion to the 
extent and importance of the object. In 
no other caſe does it appear, that argument 
and evidence have had leſs influence ac- 
cording to their-natural weight; on no other 
ſubject have there been, in ſpeculative' points, 
greater errors in reaſoning, and greater va- 
 riety of opinions; or in practice, a wider 

difference between the effects that have ac- 
| tually b been produced, and thoſe which might 

reaſonably * have been expetted;' When the 
nature of revelation, as repreſented in ſcrip · 
ture, is confi idered and underſtood 5 when 
the equity, the Perfpicuity, and the ſanctions 
2 of 


Pariety of Opinions in Religion. 5 
of its precepts, the value of its bleſſings, and 
the gracious terms on which they are offered, 
are duly weighed, we might naturally expect 
that it would every where be heard with 
attention and favour, and engage univerſal 
aſſent and obedience; that it would indeed 
ſilence for ever the voice of diſcord and boſ- | 
tility, 8nd unite all the ſons of men in piety, 
charity, and peace. Yet, in reality, ſuch 
would be the concluſion of him only, who 
had conſulted ſpeculation rather than expe- 
rience, and who had attended more to the 
regular operations of nature, than to the 
aue of the human heart. | 


On Redeemer, who knew what was in 
man, foretold very different effects from his 
religion; and ſubſequent events have abun- 
dantly verified his prediftions. Think not, 
lays he, that I am come to ſend ſieace on earth ; 

I came not to ſend freace, but a ſword. In 
this, however, he muſt be underſtood to ex- 
preſs, not, the deſign and purpoſe of his ap- | 
 pearange upon earth, but its accidental con- 
ſequences; what would ariſe, not from any 
 imperfeRon in his revelation, but from hu- 
man, weakneſſes and paſſions. As if he had 
A | By A bps "Amid, 
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faid, though the goſpel is intended by its 
author, and calculated by its. nature, to pro- 
duce: benevolence: and peace among men; 
yet will its rejection or pervorſion be tod oſten 
the occaſion of animoſity and 'couterition; 
perſecution and bloodſhed. Au enemy hath 
fown lares among the Wheat, and they have 
often choaked the good. ſeed. Whenthe Lord 
of the - vineyard looked that it ſtould bring forth 
Lrates, at wh lu Jos wild IO 2 


- Why 3 has acti fo iy a lr of 
opinions and tenets in religion; why ſo 
many unbecoming controverſics have divided 
its profeſſors; and why the publication of 
the goſpel has been followed by events ſo 
much to be lamented, a, few of | the//princi- 
pal cauſes ſhall be conciſely ſtated and ex- 
plained. And ſuch a ſtatement, it is pre- 
ſumed, may not only tend to counteract the 
unfair uſe that is ſometimes made in argu- 
ment of theſe unhappy diſſentions; but will 
form no unſuitable introduction to the exami- 
nation of ſome of thoſe objections, that have 
been urged againſt the neceſſity or the at- 
r of the Wen elf ©; % es 
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1. Suppoſing for a moment, What out 
ſcriptures teach us is true, that the whole 
human race are deſcended from a ſingle pair; 
and that theſe were at firſt favoured with 
ſuch inſtruction from heaven, as was ſuited tu 
their ſituation and capacity: admitting, alſo, 
what ſeems immediately to follow from the 
ſuppoſition, that religion was derived origi - 
nally from a divine revelation, ſtill might a 
great variety of opinions on the ſubject be 
reaſonably expected amongſt mankind, from 
the natural effects of their encreaſe and ſepa- 
ration, of their diſtance from each other in 
time and place. As men became divided 
into different tribes and nations, and diſperſed 
into the various regions of the earth, and 
while their records were little elſe than oral 
tradition, truths would be not only incor- 
rectly tranſmitted to diſtant countries, but 
even in the ſame imperfettly preſerved. To 
this let us add the effects of national pride, 
anxious to be thought the author of the doc · 
trines it profeſſes; and of national hatred, 
ſtudious to differ from the inſtitutions of its 
enemies; and we 1hall then ſee one fertile 
ſource of that variety of religious ſyſtems, 
which have been eſtabliſhed in the world; 
| B 4 nor 


muh of Opiniont in Religion. | 
nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed to find theſe ſyſteme 
{fs far changed and corrupted, as: to- ho 
their genuine original only in ſome obſcure 
remains of a few fundamental truths) or in 
the' faint traces of a few meats 
amr Le | 169 tom ut 
* Das anni 10 713 
. When: the b hd wo en 
| akin: many of its doctrines appeared ſo 
novel in themſelves, and many of its pre- 
cepts ſo hoſtile to worldly intereſts and paſ. 
ſions; the one ſo much to contradict received 
opinions, and the other to condemn eſta- 
bliſhed practices; that there was every teaſon 
to expect, what is well known to have hap- 
pened, that it would find, not candour 
or favour, but enmity and oppoſition. It 
cenſured alike the cence falſely ſu called, and 
the corruption of morals; the ſpeculations of 
the philoſopher, and the ſuperſtitions of the 
people. It had, therefore, to contend with 
the various difficulties thrown in its way by 
the ignorance of the illiterate, and the inge- 
nuity of the learned; by the vices of the 
ſenſual,” and the authority of the powerful. 
Its claim to a diyine original was diſputed 
or denied. Its teachers were deſpiſed and 
227 FER - inſulted. 
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inſulted; It was oppoſed at the ſame time 
by. argument, and by perſecution. But 
there was: yet another conſequence. of the 
novelty of the doctrines of the goſpel, 
which I would more particularly point out, 
as more particularly the cauſe of that vari- 
ety of opinions and tenets, for which I am 
endeavourifg to account. -Phole doctrines, 
even by ſuch as were diſpoled to receive 
them, were often miſunderſtood and miſap- 
plied,” from a propenſity at once very natural 
and very fallacious, a propenſity to ſuppoſe 
them analogous to ſomething already known, 
and to interpret them conſiſtently. with no- 
tions already familiar to their minds. One 
elaſs of believers wiſhed to unite them with 


the rites and ceremonies of the law of 


Moſes; another, to reconcile. them to the 
{uperſtitions of the heathens; and a third, 
to aſſimilate them to the theories of the 
Greek philoſophy. Thus did difference of 
opinion begin with the very beginning of 
Chriſtianity: even in the times of the apoſ- 
tles, or early afterwards, in almoſt every 
church they had eſtabliſhed, were found di- 
n AAS and ings, o 03: tat 
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mo Pariely of Opinions in Religion, 
3. A variety of opinions is found on every 
other ſubject to which human attention hay 
been directed. From the different conftitus 
tions of the minds of men, from their dif- 
ferent habits of thinking, and different de- 
grees of capacity, diligence, or candour, 
the ſame argument produces very different 
effects upon them; the ſame object ſtrikes 
them in very different points of view. The 
theories of medicine, the principles of civil 
policy, and even the arts of the huſbandman 
and the manufacturer, ſtill furniſh materials 
for difference of opinion, for diſquiſition and 
diſpute. It is hence that we have, on one 
hand, the temporary evils indeed, 'of dif- 
putation and controverſy, aggravated too 
often by perſonal animoſity and illiberal re- 
proach ; but on the other, the ſubſtantial 
advantages of enquiry and diſcovery, con- 
viction, and truth. Why then ſhould we be 
ſurpriſed at the want of unanimity in reli- 
gion, of uniformity in opinions and faith *? 
| It 


It may be objected that this compariſon is not com- 
pleat, and conſequently the argument founded upon it not 
concluſive, In the caſe of medicine or civil policy. chere 
is. no divine revelation. | Admitted. But the ſimilitude 

5 ſtill 


It muſt: be obſerved too, that religion is 
not in its own nature an object of mdiffe- 
rence, V hieh every man is at liberty to re- 
ceive or to neglect, as may beſt ſuit his con- 
venience: and inclination. It is not, like 
many other. branches of ſcience, à purſuit, 
on which one claſs of men depend for their 
ſubſiſtence or their fame, and in which cthers 
have only a remote and incidental oontern. 
But it is a ſubject which, from its ſuperior 
importance and univerſal intereſt, will re- 
quire and will excite very general and very 
ſerious attention; on which almoſt every 
man; who thinks at all, will think it incum« 
bent upon him to form an opinion for hirn; 
ſelf, to fix his principles and his faith. It is 
a ſubject too of extent and difficulty equal to 
its importance. It reveals truths, which 
with the utmoſt exertion of our faculties we 
can but imperfectly comprehend; and teaches 
the general. and fundamental Principles of 


ſtill holds far enough to Res the "oarpale for which it 
is employed. The genuineneſs, the authenticity, the in- 
ſpiration, or the age of each of the differerit books of 
ſcripture may be diſputed, like the ſoundneſꝭ of the theo- 


ries of Hippocrates or Plato; and che language of the 
former, as well as of the latter, may 
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our conduct, in all the multifarious relations 
of moral and ſocial life. No wonder then 
its doQtines are variouſſy underſtood, and 
its precepts variouſly applied. No wonder 
it has given riſe to ſo many different ſects of 
'fo 1 eee ot] _ 
(18019 1% Lal! 
Due At ins n diſtance f ade what bl 
juſt been pointed out, may be traced ano - 
ther ſource of this variety of opinions and 
tenets in religion. In the truths of revela- 
tion, as in the productions of nature, the 
Creator has left ſomething to be done by 
ourſelves, before we can enjoy the full, ad- 
vantage of his bounty. The mine muſt be 
dug before we can obtain the treaſure it con- 
tains; the field muſt be cultivated before we 
can reap the harveſt; and all our knowledge 
Is the effect and the reward of attention and 
ſtudy. Thus it is with tlie bleſſings of the 
goſpel. They are not obvious: at ſirſt ſight 
in their full magnitude and ſplendour. With- 
out ſome degree of application and care, 
they cannot be underſtood; much leſs can 
they be obtained and enjoyed. The facul- 
ties, which our Creator has given us, he in- 
tended we ſhould employ, and employ them 
| for 
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for our ow good, in purſuit. of that / know 


ledge, virtue, and happineſs which he has 
in his merey ſet before us.ꝑ of 
ao wh hνIο,me viltoras 21a25 wut eb 
For this indeed; a very important reaſon 
may be aſſigned. The bleſſing, which 4s 
purchaſed with little difficulty, is uſually 
enjoyed with as little gratitude and ſatisſac 
tion. In ſcience, what is ſelf· evident, or 
ſaperficial, we are apt to deſpiſe: but: N]ỹ 
place a high value on the effects of our oπ¼n 
inveſtigation;! We always feel ſelf-complar 
ceney in our ſucceſs.” In: the ſcriptures, 
above every thing elſe; each new enquiry 
brings ſome new advantage; for it brings 
ſotme'new! proof of the power, wiſdomꝭ or 
goodneſs of the Deity; and :conſequrently 
ſome additional confirmation of our faith, = 
And the truths diſcovered by our on induſ- 
try and ſagacity, praduce not: only the greateſt 
ſatisfaction to the mind, but gentrally the 
ſtrongeſt oomiction. The: language of: ac 
velation itſelf is, ſe and ye Hai find, knock 
and is all be ahrned unte ¹j⅜, . 1 
Sig! Suni gt. 1071893 20 09:2 vw 22:3: 
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ſhould receive different imprefiions'from the 
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Nod wender, then, all ſhould not with-equal 
elearneſs diſeover, what yet all are bound tb 
inveſtigate ; and what each muſt in forme 
degree interpret for himſelf, no wonder 


all hould not interpret alike: No! wotder 


that-atcordingly as men poſſeſs different de: 
Frees of ability, diligence, or cundour, they 


peruſal of the fame ſeriptures ; that they 


mould draw a variety of docttines from cht 
fame" general ſource; and even erect nuts 
moerable errors in 1 the ſarne baſis 
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ry! Ny This Adee of benden nee in 
religion will. be the greater too becauſe by 


nocreligion with which wer are acquainted; 


is ſuch variety precluded. Chiriſtlanity itſelf 
does not profeſs to eſtabliſtr indiſpittable cer. 
tainty, either for its general baſis,” or fortits 
particular doctrines : bit for the one, belief 
upbn teſtimony, and for the bother, tenets 
formed upon the interpretation of its records! 
Wieh reſpect to the former, it was not in- 
tended to be irreſiſtible; Our Saviour did 
not come down from the croſs that the Jews 


might believe him: and after his reſurrection 


ha 


Variety of | Opinions in Religion. 1$ 
he fhewed himſelf openty, not to all the hechle, 
but to witnejſes choſe before Cad. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that this teſtimony 
has not uniformly: confined and fixed opi- 
nions ; or- that its ſufficiency has been fro - 

quently and hoblly; 1 however attain 
a walten. 
g's bon 


With reſpe to the. 4ofirines of Chriſ· 
tianity, it were not difficult to ſhew, from 
the abſttuſe nature of many amongſt them, 
on one hand, and from the weaknefs and. 
limitation of haman faculties, on the other; 
that on ſeveral important points demonſtra- 
tion and certainty were not poſſible; and that 
all the proof has been given which the caſe 
could admit. But not to entangle ourſelves 
in metaphyſical ſubtleties; it is clear in point 
of fact, that the truths of our religion are not 
| diſcovered by intuition, nor aſcertained by 

ſeientic demonſtration; that they come to 
us ſupported only by evidence and argument; 
that they are not the objects of knowledge, 
but, of faith. The degrees of colviction 
produoed ill therefore naturally be different 
in different men; and almoſt every ſeparate 
article of the creed will find its enemies and 
its 
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its advocates. It is ſtill the privilege and 
the duty of reaſon, in the frſt Place, to de- 
termine whether this religion is ſupporigd 
by ſatisfactory teſtimony ; and conſeguently 
whether it is t9..be_received,; or rejected: 
2nd in the ſecond place, to judge whether 
its doctrines have been juſtly interpreted, 
and in what manner its precepts are to be 
applied in practice; And this power of de- 
ciding for ourſelves, this freedom of choice 
and action, we preſume, has been left us by 
our Creator; becauſe. it was: indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to render juſt and equitable that 
reſponſibility for our conduct, , which our RM 
aue has announced. nene 

"The liberty. of Rs . will, 1 n : 
aſſume as admitted ; becauſe if it be denied, 
all moral and religious diſquiſition imme- 
diately becomes nugatory and vain. If man 
be a mere machine, actuated by. ſome {upe- 
rior power; if all bis thoughts and action be 
the effect of a fixed and original neceſſity, 
or of 2 Fries of cauſes, oyer which he hag 
no influence; guilt and inngeenge, obe - 
dience and e can * Wh empty 
names, 
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names; and all that is left us is ſullen fub- 
en to Irrelfable fatality. N 
6. This variety of opinions and tenets in 
religion. has been” encreaſed again, by the 
attempts which men have made to explain 
what has not been explained by revelation. 
In preſcribing the general rules of morality, 
and in teaching the principal articles of faith, 
out {criptures are ſufficiently clear and expli- 
cit : but they ſpeak the language of autho- 
rity, Hot of critical diſquifition ; their defi ien 
is to engage ge obedience, not to gratify curi- 
olity. Their precepts are intended to form 
the fundamental principles of our conduct: 
but the application of theſe in the derail of 
practice is left to our own , judgment and 
_ diſcretion. In them the obligations to our 
duty are founded, not upon the fitheſs' of 
things, the beauty of virtue, nor any other 
diſputable bafis of philoſophy and ſpeculation, 
but on the fitmple and deciſive principle of 
the will of God. They aſſert the power, 
the providence, and goodneſs of the Creator; 
but do not enter into any metaphyſical 
difcuffion of his eſſence, his attributes, or 
his operations. In theſe points, however, 


+ 1 5 men 
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men have endeavoured to become wiſe: above 
what is written; to {ſpeak with minuteneſs 
and preciſion, where the ſeriptures have 
either employed very general terms, or been 
totally ſilent. Theſe explanations, it will 
gaſily be ſuppoſed, have been very different, 
and every man attached to his on. Vari- 
ous. queſtions. have therefore been agitated, 
not only on the true interpretation of every 
myſterious doctrine of our religion; but 
whether each ſuch doctrine: could be an 
eſſential article of faith; and how far it may · 
be our duty to believe what we cannot com- 
prehend. Controverſies on points like theſe, 
indeed, haye hitherto divided the Chriſtian 
world, and, except where the religion, itſelf 
ſhall produce in its followers wiſdom and 
virtue ſufficient; to ſuppreis them, probably 
Wt divide it to the end of time. 1 28 ie, 
cen e ad} l NB 
= „Ane ſource of this, variety 960 arg 
nions in religion is, a certain degree of ob- 
ſcurity and ambiguity, unavoidable in all uſe 
of language, and therefore to be expected in 
the language of a divine revelation. We 
can, indeed, ſuppoſe it poſſible for the Al- 
Mighty. to have revealed his will in terms 
6 eſſentially 
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eſſentially ſuperior; to all others, in à lan- 
guage ſo explicit and perſpicuous as to have 
been exempt from all difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. But this is à ſuppoſition without 
proof; and probability: 18 againſt it. As 
men are. to receive this revelation the terms 
in which its ſublimeſt ttuths are}. conveyed; 
muſt be in ſome meaſure adapted to the nar- 
touneſs of human capacities: and as men 
are to interpret it for themſelves, or for each 
other, and to apply it to the regulation of 
their ſentiments and conduct, it will natu- 
rally feel the . uſual effects of their infirmi- 
ties and paſſions; the language of the books, 
of revelation, in common with every other, 
will be often mmiſanderſtcodiand — 

* ir bot“ te Ms 545 
It. is not poſſible. to prove, as wan 2 
juſtly obſerved, that in language the moſt 
familiar to us, any given number of inter- 
preters annex preciſely the ſame idea to the 
ſame ſimple term. How differently then 
may different men be reaſonably expected to 
underſtand the general and comprehenſive 
principles of morality, or the myſterious 
doctrines of theology contained in the Chriſ- 
tian revelation ! In the ſcriptures likewiſe, 
4, C 2 the 
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the attributes and operations of tlie Deity, 
ſpirit and ſpiritual ideas; however novel to. 
mankind as articles of faith at their firſt 
publication, muſt have been expreſſed- in 
terms already known Ike all other! ideas 
too; in terms borrowed from material and 
ſonſible objects, and therefore by ſigure and 
analogy. The truths and precepts. of our 
religion ate oonVeyed to us in the language 
of à diſtant age and dountry; and conſe- 
quently, by tranſlations only can they be 
known to the great majority of tank ind. 
They are expreſſed in terms alludiag to the 
cuſtoms and manners of the times, . pe- 
culiar modes of thinking and acting, now 
known by little elſe than theſe alluſions them · 
ſelves. They are to be collected from a 
variety of treatiſes, hiſtorical, prophetic, 
moral, and religious, written by different 
authors at very diſtant periods of time. We 
receive them mixed with the annals of a 
people, whole. civil and religious eſtabliſn- 
ment was different from every other known 
in the world; and; whoſe hiſtory indeed is 
not ſo much an elaborate detail of political 
and military operations, for the amuſement 
of ans and ar wat as a conciſe nar- 
rative 
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rative of important events, to diſplay. the 
wiſdom, the power, and the mercies of Pro- 
vidence:\! No wonder then, furely, that ſo 
many theological controverſies have begun, 
or ended, in mere diſputes about the meaning 
of words. No wonder; under theſe circum- 
ſtances, that the upright, the pious,” and 
even the learned, ſhould ſometimes; have 
been led by miſtaken interpretations of ſerip- 
ture, to hold miſtaken doctrines; and till 
leſs; that the ſuperſtitious, the ignorant, and 
the preſumptuous, ſhould have ſupported te- 
nets, which the infidel may think hirnſelf 


21 


entitled to ridicule, and the believer eſteem 
it his 8 to . 


8 Cntinanies- an ci IE een 
been oceaſioned by the wiſh, which almoſt 
every man feels, to propagate his own opi- 
nions. He 'withes this in the firſt inſtance, 
perhaps, merely from the ſocial prineiples 
of his nature, without any further view than 
the ſatisfaction it immediately produees. But 
if he be ſeriouſly convinced that his own 
tenets are moſt - agreeable to ſcripture, and 
therefore moſt conducive to falvation, he 
may not only innocently, but laudably, en- 
io Wo 3 deayour 
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deavour to teach others, what he conctives 
to be ſo much for their advantage. He 
will, however, find continua! oppoſition. 
Hardly any man willingly admits he has 
been miſtaken ; and leaſt of all perhaps on 
the ſubject of religion. The doctrines he 
has long profeſſed are not only fathiliarized 
by cuſtom but are thought to be fariftioned 
by his conſcience, and ſtamped with che 
authority of Heaven: and he defends them 
with the greater obſtinacy, becauſe confuta- 
tion would diſturb his peace of mitid, and, 
by alarming him for the ſoundneſs of his 
faith, impair his hopes of acceptance und 
ſalvation. 


A deſire not leſs ardent, to propagate their 
peculiar doctrines, has influenced alſo whole 
ſects and ſocieties of Chriſtians. They have 

thought it meritorious, and therefore pre- 
ſeribed it as a duty to their adherents, con- 
ſtantly to endeavour to make proſelytes to 
their own creed, to add to the numbers of 
their own church. And thus have the re. 
ſpective tenets of different individuals, or 
different ſects, been recommended on one 
ſide by every 3 which zeal and inge- 


nuity 
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nuity could ſupply, and | oppoſed on the 
other, with, equal diligence and ſkill, by 
thoſe who could not approve, or would not 


adopt: chem. 


9. It fas bann the policy of almoſt all 
governments, to ſecure, as far as poflible, 
uniformity in the religion of the people. 
Each, therefore, has ordained its reſpective 
ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline, its articles 
of faith and ceremonies of worſhip, and with 
its civil inſtitutions united a religious eſta- 
bliſhment. This again has n a ſource of 
diſcord and controverly. 


Various are the reaſons by which a man 
may be induced to cenſure, or to oppoſe, the 
religious eſtabliſhment of his eountry. He 
may object to it, either becauſe he may be 
ſincerely convinced that there are errors in 
its doctrines, and abuſes in its adminiſtra- 
tion; or becauſe, in real or pretended zeal 
for freedom, he may condemn all reſtraint 
upon publiſhing religious opinions, and main- 
tain that every man ought to be at liberty 
to worſhip God, and to perſuade others to 
worſhip him, in whatever way his judgment 

C4 moſt 
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molt approves 2. he may become its enemy, 
becauſe his enemies preſide in and ſupport 
it; or becauſe he loves oppoſition fortits o] 
ſake, at leaſt to whatever he did not himſelf 
appoint, or does not adminiſter; becauſe he 
has been diſappointed of the honours or emo- 
laments in it, which he fancies are due to 
his talents or his virtues ; : on, under the pre- 
tence of conſeientious ſeruples, he may aim 
his hoſtilities againſt the civil, as well as the 
eccleſiaſtical, eſtabliſhment- of the ſtate, in 
the hope of overturning both, and riſing 
upon their ruins to power and diſtinction. 
The advocates for the eſtabliſhment, on the 
contrary, will defend it; they will vindicate 
its tenets, and aſſert its purity, or palliate its 
imperfections. The legiſlature itſelf, too, 
well interpoſes its authority to reſtrain ſuch 
diſſentions, or ſuppreſs. ſuch doctrines, as 
threaten the tranquillity or ſafety of the 
ſtate. Governments, indeed, have not al- 
ways confined themſelves in this point within 
the limits, which wiſdom and juſtice would 
have preſcribed, & ſovereign has. ſome- 
times made the intereſts. of religion the pre- 
text to cover the deſigus of ambition; 
10 reigns: endeavoured ta ſppprets of- 


fenſive 
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fenſive doctrines by perſecution and penalties; 
or to propagate un tenets by: Power 
and neee > i152 


Ates e ara. 
any degree to determine, to what extent the 
interference of the civil power, in points of 
faith and worthip, is injudicious or wiſe, juſt 
or unjuſt, neceſſary or oppreſſive. It is 
not intended to vindicate, or to condemn, 
either thoſe who ſupport eſtabliſhments, or 
thoſe. who oppoſe them. The preſent pur- 
poſe is merely to ſtate a fact, which will 
hardly be controverted; that the effect of 
forming and enforcing the doctrines of ſuch 
eſtabliſhments has too | often been, not to 
ſpread conviction, but to provoke oppoſition ; 
not to enſure unanimity and peace, but to 

excite diſcontent, remonſtrance, and diſſen- 
tion. S 07 + 53S} 22 ; 107 8031 
ro. Oppoſition to the doctrines of a reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment has ſometimes been ſuc- 
ceſsful; and the rejection of received opi- 
nions always opens a wide field for the intro- 
duction of novelty and variety. When men 
feel themſelves freed from the authority of 
their 
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their former faith, and are not yet duly in- 
fluenced by any other; when they are re- 
lnquiſhing an old ſyſtem, and do not yet 
perhaps thoroughly underſtand that which is 
to be ſubſtituted in its place; while the bold - 
neſs ſtill laſts, which led them to reject eſta- 
are not yet fully confirmed ;- in this interval 
the minds of men are open to every im- 
preſſion, and liable to be ſwayed towards 
almoſt, any point. - The: artful; the ambi - 
tious, and the fanatical, therefore, avail 
themſelves of the unſettled ſtate of opi- 
nions to publiſh and diſſeminate their no- 
tions and their theories, however abſurd, 
extravagant, or pernicious. Of theſe, many 
from their folly and inſiguificance will ſoon 
be neglected and forgotten: but others, from 
the ſingularity of the tenets advanced, or 
the number of their adherents; from the 
ingenuity with which they are maintained, 
or their adaptation to the prevailing paſſions of 
the day, will riſe into notice and importance, 
and produce durable effects; will give occa- 
ſion to laſting controverſies, ſects, and fac : 
tions. ne un vod note 1 „Warm 
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From che ſame tendencies of the human 
mind, it is obſervable, that ſimilar circum. 
ſtances' oeeur with reſpect to political opi- 
nions at every political revolution: and theo- 
ries of eivil government are produced not 
much leſs numerous, various, or extravas 
gant, than the theories of religion. The 
tranſactions now paſſing in a neighbouring 
country may be adduced as an example of 
the latter; and the former is abundantly i 
luſtrated by the events and controverſies; 
which attended or ſucceeded the ſeparation 
of ſo many of the ſtates of 3 mung 
church of Rome. 


11. Amongſt the cauſes of difference of 
opinion and controverſy in religion, muſt not 
be omitted a paſſion, which though it ſeems 
to be weak and puerile, is in reality one of 
the ſtrongeſt motives of human action; 
which every man profeſſes to deſpiſe, and 
almoſt every man labours to gratify: what J 
mean is vanity, the affectation of extraordi- 
nary talents and ſagacity. Every man loves 
diſtinction and pre- emineſice; and never 
more ſo, than when they are founded on 


ſuperiority of underſtandin 8. Io obtain. 
there- 
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therefore, the reputation of ſuch ſuperiority 
becomes a very general ambition. But where 
one man honourably exerts himſelf, to deſerve 
this reputation, a thouſand perhaps, in order 
to obtain it, deſcend to the meanneſs of ar. 
tiſioe or deception. A few: nobly aim at the 
ſirſt rank in the fair field of truth : but a far 
greater number purſue it through the Crooked 
paths of ſingularity and paradox. Vet they 
do not ſeem, more frequently to miſlead 
others, than to deceive themſelves. Tbey 
labour to maintain fanciful theories, till their 
own arguments produce conviction in their 
own minds; they embelliſh N till wy 
— as . | | 
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with the reſt of mankind, have felt the in · 
fluence of vanity. From this motive alone, 
mnadequate as. it ſhould: feem to others, and 
unknown, as it often is, to him whom it 
actuates, have many been induced to reject 
a received opinion, or to oppoſe the doctrines 
of an eſtabliſhed church; while others have 
been ſtimulated by the ſame motive to defend 
dend Ne nee . nme 

7 8 1/7786 i 9 
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on one hand, to become che founders of new 
ſects, and o call them after their on names; 
and if they could not ſeduce the powerful or 
the wWiſe, to have at leaſt the populace: in 
their tram: While others, on the contrary, 
dave obſtinutely refuſed to relinquiſh + tenets, 
even when” no longer able rationally to de- 
fend them; and both have ebntended for 
vidory more thar truth, not for religion 
but for famr Tleſtare they which receive 
honour onr "off another, bat _—_ 'mot the lv. 
our Yah esel from God's aun en os 
Denn « | ren 

12. Another nee ef Gerets of pt. 
nion in religion, or at leaſt of controverſy 
and its continuance, is prejudice. Almoſt 
every man entertaius a partiality for eertain 
opinions” and doctrines in preference to all 
others; for thoſe which education inſtilled, 
and cuſtom has confirmed; for thofe which 
he ſees generally profeſſed; for thoſe which 
are adapted to his natural temper and uifpo- 

ſition; or for thoſe inch are maintained by 
men, to whoſe judgrnent or authority he has 
been "accuſtomed to ſubmit; for thoſe, in 
ſhort, which have once, by whatever means, 


or from whatever cauſe, obtained firm poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion, of, his mind. Man is, to à greater 
degree, than . ſuperficial obſervers, will eaſiy 
believe, the creature of habit; and habit 
15, the parent of prejudice. From the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, or from its weak 
neſs, and depravity, it is found neceſſary to 
Prepare men, by education and, cuſtom, for 
the . ſtations they are deſtined to fill, pre- 
vioully, and early to impreſs their minds with. 
the requiſite opinions. and. principles, and-to 
eſtabliſh, as far as, poſſible, appropriate ha« 
bits of thought and action. Againſt.theſe 
Prepoſſeſſions, indeed, declamation has been 
confident and plauſible, and againſt their 
exceſſes and abuſes, reaſonable and juſt. 
But on the contrary, it is to theſe we are 
indebted for much of the ſtability and con- 
ſiſtency of the human character, and for the 
greater part of our contentment, and ſatis- 
faction in our reſpective ſtations :; fon, many 
of the beſt. ſentiments of our hearts, and 
for not a few of the. beſt virtues of our con- 
duct. Take away all that ariſes from cuſtom 
aud prepoſſeſſion, and bow: little ill remain 
of patriotiſm, of friendſhip, or even of na- 
| tural,affeRion.// To theſe prejudioes, how- 
ever, n reaſonable or exceſſive, Whe- 

ther 
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ther good or evil, the majority of mankind 
oe the greater part of their opinions; aud 
theſe opinions are generally cheriſhed with 
peculiar fondneſs, and guarded with peculiar 

jealouſy. ] We conſider then not as beiitg 
— in point of truth: 
but rather as a ſtandard by which other truths 
are to be tried · We continue to hold them, 
becauſe We have begun; we perſiſt» in de- 
fending them, becauſe we have :deferided 
them before. In religion each maintaihs the 
truth of his own tenets, the ſuperiority of his 
own church; and that often with a zeal, 
which provokes the oppoſition it labours-to 
fence, and with ſuch obſtinacy, as ere | 
er it n to ſeek. 


4 2590 3 ode of this nar 
opinions and tenets in religion muſt be reck- 
oned the very frequent, though very miſ- 
chievous, weakneſſes of ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm. Of ſuperſtition the natural ten- 
dency ſeems to be, to produce in its followers 
ſilence and ſubmiſſion. But. by the abſurdity 
of its tenets, and its obſtinacy in adhering to 
them, it has provoked ſo much oppoſition or 
ridicule, as to have been frequently the cauſe 
fs of 
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of diſpute and diſturbance. It has over- 
whelmed the mind with groundleſs dejection 
and terror, and then miſtaken the ſuggeſ- 
tions of its own. fears for the dictates of con- 
ſcience. It has renreſented all doubt on 


literally expreſſions that are figurative and 
allegorical ; and conſidered precepts as per- 
petually and univerſally binding, that were 
intended only as temporary and lecal regula- 
tions. It has hfted external ceremonies into 
ſuch importance, as to place them at leaſt on 
a level with moral duties; and on theſe, and 
aà tbouſand other errors, has founded ſuch 
wild and extravagant doctrines, as no ſound 
underſtanding can admit, and ſuch ſupernu- 
merary and burthenſome mum as hardly 
any man can RR n 


Different . even e to ads in 
their nature and tendency,. are the errors of 
enthuſiaſm. The diffidence and fears of 
| fuperſtition are now exchanged for familiarity 
and preſumption + and the illuſions of a 
heated imagination are miſtaken for the 
irradiations e of truth. Enthuſiaſm does nor 

B _ ſhrink 
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ſhrink with. the: apprehenſions of rejection 
and reprobation; but advances boldly in the 
confidence of election and grace. It does 
not ſo much fear to fail in practical virtue; 
as deem it an inferior and ſecondary point 
of duty. It rejects enquiry; becauſe truth 
is to be felt, rather than ſought; and deſ- 
piſes learning, in the hope of illumination 
from above. Both, however, have found 
followers among the weak and the illiterate; ; 
and both have given riſe to ſets and hereſies; 
if not formidable by the rank or talents of 
their adherents, often troubleſome by their 
numbers and their zeal.” | 


14. The laſt 8 i ſhall mention 1 5h 
variety of opinions in religion, and perhaps 
the moſt frequent cauſe of objection to it, is 
a vicious diſpoſition. Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, left his deeds fiould be retroved. The 
wicked man can enjoy the fruits of fraud, 
the gratifications of pride, and the pleaſures 
of licentiouſneſs, only by ſilencing his con- 
ſcience ; aud his conſcience can be effectu- 
ally ſilenced only by getting rid of his E 


or of n luggeſtions. yy 
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It is by no means intended to inſinuate 
that all, who object to the truth of Chriſ. 
tianity, are prompted to urge their objections 
by their irreligious principles; that the errors 
of their underſtandings proceed from the cor- 
ruption of their hearts. But as it will not be 
queſtioned, that unbelief has too often been 
wholly. or partially occaſioned by inclination 
and paſſion} it cannot be unreaſonable or 

uncandid to affign a vicious diſpoſition, as one 
| ſource of want of conviction in religion; as 
one cauſe, amongſt many, of _— as: 
tion, and Gp ; 


Bad men, however, are by no means al- 
ways infidels upon enquiry and convidtion, 
They ſeldom examine deeply the foundations 
of felis sion. Their minds ſeize — ſome 
own mile. and paſſions "I it weight 
and effect. One fixes upon ſome ciroum- 
ſtance in the appearance or the operations of 
nature, which he conceives to contradict, 
and therefore to overthrow, the narrative in 
his bible; or upon ſome myſterious doctrine 
of revelation, which he cannot explain; and 
which he therefore concludes to be neither 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary nor poſſible,to be believed- Ano- 
ther has diſcovered {that there have been 
many fabulous religions in the world, and 
eaſily perſuades himſelf that Chriſtianity 
does but add one fable more to the number: 
or when he ſees it ſometimes perverted, and 
often diſobeyed, . haſtily infers that its fol- 
lowers do not in reality believe, what they 
find it their intereſt to profeſs. A third, be- 
cauſe the truth of Chriſtianity does not ſtrike . 
his own mind, or the minds of others, with 
reſiſtleſs convition, cannot conſider it as a 
divine revelation j or becauſe his own expe- 
rience has ſhewn him nothing mitaculous, 
will not believe that miracles ever were per- 
formed. : "540 


Objections, like theſe, 'arE too acceptable 
to a mind that wiſhes to find them true, to 
be examined with due care or candour: - The 
vicious man flies from argumeat to his plea- 
ſures; and labours leſe, perhaps without 
being ſenſible of it, to diſcover truth, than 
to avoid reflection. Thus is impoſed upon 
the advocates of. religion and virtue, a taſk 
at once difficult and neceſſary, irkſome and 

almoſt hopeleſs; to give new attractions to 
D 2 arguments 
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arguments which have loſt their novelty ; to 
refute the ſame objections by the ſame an- 
ſwers; to preach to thoſe, who are not dil. 
poſed to hear; to convince men the .moſt 
unwilling to be conv inced. 
Such appear to be the general Rey princi- 
pal cauſes of that want of unanimity reſpe&- 
ing the Chriſtian religion ; of the numerous 
controverſies it has produced; and of thoſe 
various objections to its divine original; which 
its friends always lament, and in which its 
enemies often triumph. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed, however, that theſe cauſes have ope- 
rated each ſingly upon ſome ſingle mind; that 
every inſtance of doubt or infidelity has been 
founded upon one ground of objection alone. 
Sometimes, indeed, each may have produced. 
its effect by its diſtin and ſeparate influence; 
but they have more frequently given force 
and ſupport one to another; and in different 
minds have probably been mixed and united 
in Forge. 2 115 mode of COMMUNI: | 


\ Nur if theſe, and kick as tles be the 
true and the only cauſes of our differences 
and diſſentions; the juſteſt inferences from 


them 
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them will be, not ta the prejudice of a di- 
vine revelation, but powerfully 3 in its favour. 
As far as objections to our religion haye ariſen 
from ſuch cauſes as have been mentioned, , 
the weight of theſe objeRtions muſt he ma- 
terially diminiſhed, by the very ſtatement of. 
the caſe; by accounting fairly for their ex- 
iſtence, without admitting their validity. If 
difficulties were unavoidable: from the. very 
nature of a divine revelation and the nature, 
of man; let not Chriſtianity be rejected, be⸗ 
cauſe it has neither violated the intellectual 
and moral conſtitution of its profeſlors,. nor. 
effected what was impoſſible while that con- 
ſtitution, remained. If the variety of reli- 


wholly from aur own | wenkanlfcs Rep paſ- ö 
ſions; let them not be urged as objections to 
the revelation itſelf, or as an imputation to 
the wiſdom or benevolence of its author. If 
Chriſtienity, could not be more effectually, 
while rationally enforced; if irrefiftible, con- 
viction could not be impreſſed upon our minds, 
without interfering with our freedom of will 
and action; it is ſurely no argument againſt 
it, that ſome have abuſed their freedom, and 
rejected its doctrines, or trauſgreſſed its laws, 
D 3 If 
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If there have appeared reaſon to believe, 
that a large proportion of mankind are guided 
in their aRibhis more frequently by the im- 
pulſe of the moment, "thai by the detifion of 
their underſtandings; that even their opiriions 
are as often the reſult of their fituation and 
circuinftances,” as of deliberation and con- 
Viction; and that their conduct is influtticed 
by petty intereſts and vicious paſſions, more 
than by fixed and rational priticiples of duty; 
it will not ſurely be fair to conclude that 
the Chriſtian revelation is not credible,” be- 
cauſe” it has not been univerſally bessted; 
or that its teſtimony is inſufficient; bebte 
it has not always produced faith, or faith 
been followed by obedience. e 2192 


} # 1 
y SR ALE 
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* But ae the true e. ble or the 
fair inferetices from ther,” the fame cauſes 
will -probably always operate, differences of 
opinion will 'always exiſt, and objeQions 
continue to be urged. Of -ifhireticns; like 
the preſent, we are therefore furniſhed at 
once with the principle, and with the vin- 
eation. They are equally benevolent and 
judicious. They | contribute to ſupply a con- 
ant antidote to poiſon conftantly admini- 

niſtered. 
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niſtered. One reaſon. why Proyidence per- 
mits ignorance, and yige in the world pro- 
bably is, to prove and exerciſe. the faith and 
virtues of the wiſe and good; 5 5 an and ſeepti 
ciſm and inſidelity in particular render it 
neceſſary for us to remove the doubts of the 
one, and to refute the objections of the 
other... The man of . opulence, therefore, 
may honourably exert his liberality i in pro- 
viding. inſtruction, and the learned believer 
his piety and talents in communicating it, 
in orden t cleax ii + region, 


bleſhngs. As; hong. as, the adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity continue their attacks, ſo long 

will it be duty and merit in its adyocates to 
repel them; and each will take the ſtation, 
which he conceives to be moſt in danger, or 
which, M thinks hin, beſt 55 ta defend. 


* two ik 3 moſt 2 
ſourees of objection to the Chriſtian reyela- 
tion at preſent ſeem to be; that it was not 
neceſſary; and that it is not. credible ; .that 
the light of nature and. reaſon: was ſufficient 
to direct mankind in their purſuit of virtue 
and happineſs, withpyf other afliſtance ; and 

D 4 that 
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that if other aſſiſtance was neceſſary; this 
ſuppoſed revelation is logged with ſo many 
difficolties, that it cannot reæſonably be be- 
lieved and adopted, as furniſhing the aſſiſtance 
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To the former of 3 anſwers of 
great learning and ability have Been repeat 


edly offered; ſuch, indeed, as might have 
been expected to ſuperſede" all further diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubſett. But the objection 
ſtill claims our notice; for it is ſtilld urged 
againſt us. In theſe times, indeed, it is in- 
ſiſted on with as much confidence, as if from 
its novelty no . anſwer Had yet been given; 
and with as much triumph, as if from 
its force it could not be anſwered. The 
| beaten track, therefore, muſt b again traced. 
In addition to tlie anſwers already produced, 
one more * be 1 1 10 


F, 4 * F 
» 1 4 . 


With ratice to the ine . from 
the ſecond ſource ; that all ſhould be noticed 


in the preſent lectures, is not practicable, 


and will not be èxpected. It is intended to 
ſelect a few ſuch as ſeem to have an effect 


upon men in our own times; ſuch as occur 
in 
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in the converſation or the writings of the 
preſent day; and to attempt a reply to them, 
in a way fo far popular and familiar, as may 
be not - unaceeptable to thoſe who are either 
not profeſſionally engaged in theological ſtu- 
dies, or not deeply ſkilled in the queſtions 
that are agitated reſpecting the doctrines or 
the eſtabliſkment. of our national church: 
That any neu / arguments will be produced, it 
were prefurnption to pretend; nor can it be 
expected they ſhould eaſily be found. The 
Chriſtian religion is limited to the truths 
contained in its own-records. To theſe no 
addition or diminution can be allowed. The 
arguments too, by which it is ſupported, 
are coeval with the religion itſelf: and from 
its nature and importance it has engaged the 
attention of the wiſeſt and beſt men in every 
age ſinee its promulgat ion to the world. All 
the objections, and all the difficulties, which 
the ſubject can admit, have probably long 
ſince been urged; and cn ſequently all have 
been repeatedly examined and diſcuſſed. 
Some difficulties: are capable only of one 
adequate ſolution; and of the various an- 
ſwers applicable to others, the beſt, no doubt, 


have Ane been employed. A few illuſ- 
trious 
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trious individuals, by the exertion of ſupe. 
rior powets of mind, or by the judicious or 
tortunate direction of their ſtudies, have 
occaſionally thrown an additional ray of ligt 
on the evidence or the doctrines of our 
faith. But all its other advocates: muſt be 
content with the humbler taſk:of producing 
the ſtores already provided: and adapting 
them to the occaſions by which they appear 
to be required. The novelty, however, which 
it 1s thus difficult to find, ' we conceiye/not to 
be neceſſary to the. cauſe in Which we are 
engaged. It cannot reaſonably be demanded 
from us, till either new difficulties ſhall be 
brought forward, or the modes of reaſoning 
already employed ſhall appear inſufficient to 
convince the ſincere and candid enquirer. 
With the ſame arms, with which we have ſo 
often triumphed; we may: ſtill hope to con- 
quer. But our adverſaries have lately en- 
deavoured to adapt the ſtyle and form of 
their objections to the taſte and capacity of 
the moſt ordinary readers ; to give their 
artillery ſuch a direction and level, as may 
be likely to do the moſt extenſive miſchief: 
and we muſt prepare to meet them on their 
own ground. The champion of Chriſtianity 

muſt 
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muſt regulate his defence by the nature of 
the attack. It ſeems neither uſeleſs nor 
unneceſſary in theſe times, toi reduce the 
ſubſtance of more learned diſquiſitions into 
more famillar forms, and to compreſs thetri 
into a narrower compaſs; to collect from 
every quarter, ſuch arguments as appear the 
moſt appoſite and deciſive; and to preſent 
them recommended, if not by eloquence 
and erudition, at leaſt by modeſty and can- 
dour; if not by their depth or novelty, at 
leaſt by their conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. 
If the preſent preacher can produce that 
which the learned and the judicious may 
hear without diſguſt, and by which the 
young, the gay, or the uninformed may 
be perſuaded to think and to enquire, he 
ſhall conſider his time and attention as hav- 
ing been well employed; and the taſk as ful- 
filled, which he undertakes to perform. To 
ſupport the cauſe of religion and virtue very 
different methods may be purſued; and the 
moſt promiſing will not always prove the 
moſt effectual. By the interpoſition of hea- 
ven, Chriſtianity was at firſt propagated by 
means and inſtruments apparently very in- 
| adequate to their object; and at this day the 
higheſt 


T_T. IE — 
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higheſt or humbleſt abilities, the weakeſt or 
the moſt powerful, effort, muſt depend for 
its efficacy. and ſucceſs on the favour and 
bleſſing of heaven. Paul flanted, Apollos 
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watered, but God gave the encreaſ e. 
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oN THE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE RE- 
VELATION, FOR THE INSTRUCTION or 
MANKIND IN RELIGION AND MORA=- 
LITY. | 


i COR, k. 21. ' ; 2 | 
The world by wiſdom knew not God. 


The ri and broadeſt ground of objec- 
tion, to what we receive as a divine revela-- 
tion, has generally been, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary; that mankind do not ſtand in need 
of ſuch preternatural inſtruction and aſſiſ- 
tance, as it profeſſes to communicate. - The 
Creator, ſay the adverſaries of revealed re- 
ligion, has given to man the faculty of rea- 
ſon; and by the native powers, or by the 
due improvement, of this faculty, he is en- 
abled to attain all the information, that is 
neceſſary to his enjoyments or his virtue. 
He 
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He 4s enabled, they maintain, not only to 
aſcertain the rules and principles of good 
morals ; but to urge fufficient-arguments and 
motives to enforce the practice: to collect 
ſatisfactory evidence, not only that he is at 
preſent in a ſtate of probation and reſponſi- 
bility ; ; but that he is deſtined for a future 
and more permanent exiſtence ; in which he 
muſt receive the juſt recompence of his 
merits or his crimes. He is enabled to diſ- 
on they aſſert, not only the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Being; but his attributes and 
perfections; not only that he has been the 
author and giver of life; but that he will 
hereafter be the judge of our conduct; or in 
the language of revelation itſelf ;. zhat he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently ſeek him. From theſe premiſes they 
conclude it to be improbable and incredible, 
that the Almighty ſhould give, what was 
not wanted ; that he ſhould, without uſe or 
neceſſity, contrive and conduct the extenſive 
and complicated work of the redemption of 
mankind by the goſpel; and that it is much 
more probable, this ſuppoſed revelation is 
the invention of human policy; either the 
pious fraud of the benevolent, to allure men 


into 
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into peaceable ſubjection to the laws of 
focial order; or the artifice of the ambitious, 
to keep the timid and the weak in ſubjection 
to the cunning and the bold. 


If unaſſiſted reaſon were really able to 

diſcover, all that is here aſcribed to it, the 
neceſſity of a divine revelation, as far at leaſt 
as it is a ſyſtem of moral inſtruction, would 
certainly be ſuperſeded. But if according 
to the obſervation of Cicero, to ſay that no 
man has been wiſe, and that no man can be 
wiſe, amount to the ſame thing; if it be 
fair to aſſume, that men are not able to do, 
what in fact they have never done > then will 
it not be difficult to ſhew, that reaſon can- 
not effect what the objection ſuppofes ; that 
it is not a ſufficient guide, or ſufficient-au+ 
thority, in our . of truth, — ou 
happineſs, of 10 


1. The light of Zap is not ſufficient-in 
each individual *. * is not n upon 
Nadines 

* 1 has Tindal, _ — — of na- 
tural religion, in oppoſition to revelation, maintain that 
God has implanted in the mind IT tan the true 


n religion and morality. 3. 2 24 
. the 
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the minds of infants; for it does not appear 
in them; nor is it able to direct them, ſo 
early as direction is required. The child, 
for the moſt obvious reaſons, is long guided 
by the authority of his parents and precep- 
tors; before he can be truſted to be maſter 
of his own conduct. The youth and the man 
are frequently called upon to act, before they 
have fully ſettled their principles of action; 
to perform their part in many important 
ſcenes of life, before they are qualified to 
reaſon largely or ſkilfully; before they are 
able to judge between oppoſite motives; to 
ſurmount the difficulties of complicated 
caſes; and to decide with' wiſdom and jul- 
tice. Nor does this light and intelligence 
appear to burſt at once upon the mind, at 
any ſubſequent period of life; for all the 
improvement our faculties receive is obvi- 
ouſly gradual and progreflive. The know- 
| ledge and principles of our duty, then, are 
not originally impreſſed upon the mind; but 


inſtilled by education and. inſtruction; they 


are not diſcovered by intuition, or infuſed in 
a moment ; but acquired: by time and ſtudy ; 
they are not the endowment of nature ; but 


the reſult of obſervation aud experience. 
| Whence 
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Whence this information is really and ori- 
ginally derived, ſhall hereafter be enquired, 
Admitting at preſent that men may obtain 
it, by the due improvement of their facul- 
ties, by education and inſtruction, by obſer- 
vation and experience; how ſhall we expect 
to find it in thoſe, who are in a great mea- 
ſure deſtitute of theſe advantages. By far the 
greater part of mankind are obliged to em- 
ploy their whole time and attention, to pro- 
cure the neceſſaries of life. To this object 
their education and inſtruction have been 
confined ; and their obſervation and expe- 
rience ſeldom extend much beyond it. From 
the hour they have ſtrength to wield the 
implements of huſbandry or manufacture, 
they are compelled to daily labour, to earn 
their daily bread. In them, therefore, rea- 
ſon is not only little cultivated and improved; 
but becomes in a great degree incapable f 
cultivation ; -by long diſuſe, by the labour of - 
the body, and the various hardſhips of their 
ſituation. And if it be not able to direct 
them, without ſuch improvement and- aſſiſ- 
tance, as it is impoſſible for them by their 
own efforts to obtain; it is fair to conclude, 
that the light of nature is not ſufficient in 
E each 
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each individual to teach the principles, and 


to enforce the practice, of good morals; 
much leſs to give them, what is indifpendibly 
neceſſary to the former, rational notions of 
a Supreme Being and his providenee, of 
their dependence and reſponſibility. Such 
men are under the neceſſity of doing, what 
indeed by ſuch men is every where done; of 
taking their rules of faith and morals, of 
principles and conduct, in a great meaſure 
upon truſt from thoſe, whoſe judgment and 
inſtruction they eſteem, or to whoſe authority 
. find it 0 convenient to ** 


6 This biegen will appear of till 


greater weight if we reflect, that the rules 


of morality, when firſt announced, are not 
all ſelf-evident and indiſputable: many of 
them require examination and proof, before 
they bring conviction. They are maintained 
by different men on different grounds; and 
various reaſons are aſſigned for the rules 
themſelves; and ſtill more re for their 
ee, and e e ly 


IT N Henk fair to FIERO too, 2 if the 
light of reaſon were tufficient, in each indi- 
X vidual, 
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vidual, to diſcover right principles of faith 


and action, each individual muſt certainly 
diſcover them. Otherwiſe, the Creator muſt 
have beſtowed a faculty, for a purpoſe which 


jt does not anſwer; and the endowment is a 
mockery. That each individual, however, 


does not diſcover them, is too obvious in 
point of fact, to require argument or evi- 
dence. Nor will any ſuppoſed neglect or 
abuſe of our reaſon ſatisfactorily account for 
ſo extraordinary a failure; or, upon the hy- 
potheſis of the objector, vindicate the wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of the Creator. No time 


can be ſpecified when it was ſucceſsful; no 


ſuch inſtances can be produced, as will war- 
rant any general concluſion in favour of its 
ſufficiency : no individual can be named, 
who adopted and fixed his opinions, by the 
exertions of his own reaſon alone; who, 
without inſtruction or aſſiſtance, formed for 


himſelf a ſyſtem of religion and morality. 


Another argument, againſt this ſufficiency 
of reaſon in each individual, may be drawn 
from the general uniformity in natural en- 
dow ments. Our ſenſes, our paſſions, and 
our inſtinéts, in themfelves, and in their 
y E 2 opera- 
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operations and effects, unleſs where they are 
occaſionally controuled by ſome ſuperior in- 
fluence, are regular and univerſal. They 
may differ in degree, but not in kind. Had 
this ſuppoſed light of reaſon then reſembled 
other natural endowments; it muſt have re- 
ſembled them alſo in the regularity of its 
effects. And as truth and right, the greateſt 
and the beſt objects of its reſearch, are al- 
ways the ſame; every man muſt have diſco- 
vered the ſame articles of faith, and the 
fame principles of conduct. The rules of 
morality would have been every where alike ; 
and the doctrines of religion uniform and 
conſiſtent. But how far this is from being 
the caſe, the moſt ſuperſicial inſpection of 
hiſtory will inform us. Not two nations 
upon earth, whoſe ſentiments are known to 
us, however ſimple in their opinions and 
manners, preciſely agree in their religious 
doctrines, or rules of practice. Not a civi- 
lized people can be found, with whoſe hiſ- 
tory we are acquainted, who have not at 
ſome time or other changed, in important 
articles, their ſyſtem of faith, and in ſome 
points, their precepts of morality. Nor can 
a nation be pointed out, that is not diſturbed 

by 
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by ſects, hereſies, and factions x. In the 
populace this might not be allowed to have 
much weight in point of argument; becauſe 
they may have been led aſtray, by the influ- 
ence of a celebrated name, by the policy of 
power, or the authority of conqueſt. It 
ſtill, however, proves the want of unani- 
mity amongſt mankind; and the truth is, 
that amongſt the more exalted in rank or 


It will be obſerved, perhaps, that ſimilar changes 
have taken place in nations profeſling to believe the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, And if we admit the fact, even in its 
fulleſt extent; it will not much affect the argument. But 
between the conduct of heathen and Chriſtian nations in 
this point, a remarkable diſtinction may be obſerved. 
The latter have differed in opinion, or changed their opi- 
nions, not upon what conſtituted the ſtandard of truth and 
duty, but only upon the interpretation of it; while the 
former have diſagreed or varied in their ſentiments about 
the ſtandard itſelf. It is, indeed, one of the obvious ad- 


yantages of Chriſtianity, that its doctrines and precepts 


are preſerved in a fixed and authoritative record ; to which 
appeals may always be made; either to prevent difference 
of opinion; or to determine ſuch controverſies as happen 
to have ariſen ; and though from the nature of the ſubject, 
and the errors and infirmities of mankind, diſputes will 
probably always exiſt ; they will be leſs frequent, and on 
points of much leſs importance, than if we had either no 
fixed ſtandard ; or none but ſuch as reaſon and human au- 
thority could have eſtabliſhed, 

"53 talents 
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talents not much more uniformity will be 
found. Not a philoſopher can be named, 
who was in all points of religion and mora- 
lity decided in his opinions; or at all times 
even conſiſtent with himſelf; and how little 
they agreed with each other, their numerous 
ſects and endleſs diſputations will abundantly 
inform us. The academic ridiculed the ſtoic 
the epicurean derided both; and the ſect of 
the ſceptics is faid to have taken its riſe from 
the diſſentions of the reſt. The light of na- 
ture then has not enabled each individual to 
diſcover any rule of conduct that is, what 
ſuch a rule evidently ought to be, clear and 
uniform, conſiſtent and univerſal. 


2. If then the light of nature and reaſon 
was not ſufficient in each individual, to 
teach right principles, and to enforce good 
morals; the next poſſible ſuppoſition is, that 
it was given in the requiſite proportion to a 
certain number, for the inſtruction of the 
reſt ; that a few were peculiarly endowed, 
for the benefit of the whole. But before this 
fuppolition can be admitted, it will be in- 
cumbent upon its advocates, if in reality any 
ſuch be found, to point out the individuals 

they 
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they mean; who they are, whole. inſtruc: 
tions it will be our advantage to receive, and 
our duty to obey. It is true that individuals, 
poſſeſſing talents greatly ſuperior to thoſg 
granted to mankind in general, have appeared 
at different- periods, and un different, nations, 
of the world. It is true, that they. haut 
made ſuch diſcoveries or improvements in 
art and ſcience, as might juſtly entitle them | 
to be conſidered, as men ſent by heaven tg 
be a. benefit and a bleſſing to their: fellow 
creatures. It is true, that: qnany of them 
have, by their abilities and their induſtrys 
obtained high diſtinction and, authority; an 
life, and been honoured, and even deified, 
after death. But it is not true, that any 
individuals have appeared, poſſeſſing an in- 
diſputable claim to be conſidered, as the ind 
ſtructors of the human race in morality and 
religion. None have appeared with knows 
ledge in theſe important points,. ſo evidently 
ſuperior to that of all others, that the reſt of 
mankind would voluntarily. acquieſce in 
their opinions and deciſions. ,, None, have 
appeared, who. could teach what, was, re- 
quiſite to be known, and ſupport what 

| EA they 
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they taught by ſuch argument and evidence, 
as it was impoſſible to refute. Nonè in ſhort 
have appeared, who could communicate ſuch 
a ſyſtem of morals, and ſtill leſs, ſuch a ſyi. 
tem of religion, as could either claim the 
general approbation, or engage the general 
obedience; of their fellow-creatures. All 
who have written ſince the publication of - 
the goſpel are here out of the queſtion. By 
the illuſtrious characters of earlier times the 
point muſt be decided. For the Chriſtian 
revelation is that very inſtruction and aſſiſ- 
tance, for the neceſſity of which, to them 
and to ourſelves, we are to contend . 
Nor muſt it be forgotten, that the honours 
we pay to the ſages of antiquity, and in- 
deed the honours they beſt deſerve, are not 
ſo much abſolute as relative; not ſo much 
for the diſcoveries they actually made, as for 
their diſcoveries compared with their means 
of making them; not ſimply for the infor- 
mation they acquired and communicated; 
but for having acquired and communicated 
ſo much, when they had received ſo little; 
when the full diſcovery of the word and will 
ri 1 8 
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of God had not yet been vouchſafed to man- 
kind. We have indeed a prepoſſeſſion of 
gratitude in their favour. From the ſtudy of 
their writings we have received much of the 
beſt improvement of our minds; they were 
formerly the inſtructors of our youth; and 
they now conſtitute the amuſement of our 
age. But the taſte of the critic, the elo- 
quence of the orator, or the beauties of the 
poet, are not now to be examined. We are 
at preſent to conſider them merely as inſtruc 
tors in religion and morality ; and their ex- 
cellence in other reſpects muſt not blind our 
judgments to their defects in theſe. What- 
ever eſteem we may entertain for Socrates ; 
a (till greater eſteem is due to truth. We 
are not to err with Plato; but to hold faſt 
the form of found words in the goſpel of 
Chriſt, 


Admitting, however, a few illuſtrious in- 
dividuals to have learned, from whatever 
ſource, the true principles of morality, and 
even ſufficient knowledge of religion to en- 
force them; it will ſtill remain to be ſhewn, 
by what marks theſe men could be with cer- 

| | tainty 
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what characteriſtics, internal or external, 


they could prove the authenticity of their 
doctrines; and by what motives, and autho- 
rity engage others to hear and to obey them. 
If their inſtructions were recommended only 


by their ſuperior wiſdom; and if, their pre · 
cepts were enforced only by their own utility; 


none would be convinced of their value, but 
ſuch as were able to judge of it; thoſe who 
moſt wanted, would not regard them. As to 
any external characteriſtics, the fact need 
not be diſproved; for it caunot be ſupported, 
by any plauſible argument or evidence. They 


did not quote any prophecies fulfilled in their 


perſons and conduct: they did not appeal to 


any miracles, which the power, who ſent 
them, had enabled them to perform. We 
know that Numa profeſſed to be aſſiſted in 


the formation of his laws by a nymph of 
the foteſt; Lycurgus, by the oracle of 
Apollo; and Minos, by Jupiter himſelf. 


But theſe were evidently convenient ſictions; 
| deſigned to give the authors weight and au- 


thority with the illiterate and ſuperſtitious 
populace; who . were neither very able nor 
e i tig much 
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much diſpoſed, to queſtion, or to examine, 
the truth of their pretenſions. Had they 
been furniſhed with real and ſubſtantial evis 
dence of a'divine commiſſion; it ought and 
it would have been brought forward to public 
view. It would not have conſiſted ſolely of 
the aſſertion of thoſe, Who were under. the 
ſtrongeſt temptations to a; fraud; becauſe 
moſt to be beneſſted by its ſucceſs: but᷑ it 
would have appeared in a form adapted to 
the capacities of thoſe, whom it was in- 
tended to convince. It would not have borne, 
as it now does, every mark of pretence and 
impoſture: but the plain and genuine fea- 
tures of authenticity and truth. It is worth 
while to obſerve too, that the artifice, to 
which Numa, Lycurgus, and Minos had re- 
courſe, is no mean evidence; both that they 
had heard of divine communications to men; 
and that ſome ſuch revelation, as we con- 
tend for, was in their opinion neceſſary, to 
ſecure the virtue of individuals and the peace 
of ſociety. But whatever may be thought 
of the expedients, or the opinions, of the 
ancient legiſtators and moraliſts; if Provi- 
dence has not given, to any public inſtruc- 
tors among the heathens, indiſputable marks 
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of their office, or indiſputable proofs of their 

authority; we muſt inevitably. conclude, 

that no ſuch inſtructors have been ſent; 
none; whom n are * to receive 

and to ade FRF i 


dog Af then it be true, that the light of 
nature is neither ſufficient of itſelf in each 
individual, to teach and regulate our faith 
and practice; nor that a few have been pe- 
euliarly endowed and commiſſioned for the 
benefit of the whole; the only ſuppoſition 
remaining, to ſupport the ſufficiency of rea- 
ſon, is, that the requiſite information is at- 
tainable, by the united and ſucceſſive exer- 
tions of mankind. But if it was not ſo 
attained before the publication of the goſpel; 
we may be allowed to conclude that it was 
not attainable at all: and that it was not ſo 
attained, will appear from the ſlighteſt exa- 
mination of the faith and ethics of the hea- 


thens. 


Their religion was univerſally idolatry : 

and the whole multitude of their deities were 
ſuppoſed to be of /ike haſſions with themſelves 
whoſe caprices, cruelties, and luſts conſti- 
| tuted 
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tuted the articles of their faith, and the ſub» 
jets of their devotions. Theſe deities were 
worſhipped, not only under various forms of 
the beaſts of the field and the fowls of the 
air, but of a thouſand different images of 
wood and ſtone, e work of men's hands ; 
and the infatuated populace: often miſtook 
the repreſentation for the original; and ad- 
dreſſed, not a ſublime and inviſible divinity, 
but the brute, the reptile, or the ſtatue, as 
the ultimate object of their adoration. Nor 
were the eſtabliſhed forms of their devotion, 
as will eaſily be ſuppoſed, more pure or dig- 
nified than their creed. They were indeed 
either ſuch rites and ceremonies, as were 
devoid of all rational uſe and meaning; or 
ſuch as could not be practiſed, and cannot 
be ſtated, without offence to decency, and 
to good morals. Their ſyſtem of faith was 
therefore injurious to the dignity and honour 
of the Supreme Being; and their worthip 
ſuch as muſt have been, not only offenſive ta 
the proper object of worſhip, but prejudicial 
to that ' morality, which it ought to have 
purified and improved. On the licentious 
character and tendency, however, of the 
heathen mythology, and on the groſſneſs of 
| their 
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_ their ſuperſtition and idolatry, it is not ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould enlarge; for they have 
been ſtated and expoſed, till the ſubject will 
hardly excite attention; till our conviction 1s 
1 enn in n. and F N 
0 Bot it has bein mpiinained: in their de- 
fence, that ſuch was the creed only of the 
vulgar and illiterate; that the populace, in- 
deed, from their ignorance and credulity, 
might believe all the extravagant tenets of 
their theology; and that the magiſtrates 


might ſupport them for the purpoſes of po- 
bey; but that the philoſophers not only deſ- 
piſed and cenſured, what we ſo juſtly con- 
demn; but knew and maintained the fun- 
damental article of true religion, the unity 


Varro and Plutarch make a triple diviſion of the 
antient theology; into the fabulous, which belonged to 
the poets ; the popular, which was ſupported by the laws; 
and the phyſical, which belonged to the philoſophers: 
and Gibbon, with ſome reference to ſuch a diviſion, and 
with more attention to the epigramatic turn of his ſen- 
tence, than to its accuracy has told us; that © the vari- 
ous modes of worſhip, Which prevailed in the Roman 
world, were all conſidered by the people as equally true, 
by the philoſopher, as'equally falſe, and by the magiſtrate, 
2 uſeful.“ en . 
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of the Godhead. This has indeed been re- 
peatedly aſſerted, but it has not been proved. 
The philoſophers, inſtead of expoſing the 
popular theology, as void of foundation in 
truth, and in its tendency prejudicial to good 


morals, united with their fellow-citizens in 


the cuſtomary rites of devotion; and de- 
clared it to be impious and criminal to queſ- 
tion the truth, or diſturb the ſolemnities, of 
the religion of their anceſtors. - Some ſects, 
indeed, endeavoured to palliate even the 
poetical mythology ; by © repreſenting it as 
myſtical, emblematical and allegorical fable; 
veiling the truths and operations of nature, 


under the ſuppoſed tranſactions of their dei- 


ties; and poſſeſſing a depth and ſignificancy, 
which the poets themſelves do not appear 
ever to have had in contemplation ; and 
which the academic in Cicero has ſucceſs- 
fully ridiculed and expoſed, Nor ſhall we 
be much diſpoſed to extol this philoſophy, 
when we reflect; that it was either not able, 
or not inclined, to deviſe a better ſyſtem 
of faith and worſhip, to be adopted by the 
people, and enforced by the magiſtrate. Tt 
is indeed much cafier to tell What is wrong, 
than to teach what is right:; to expaſe error. 


3 | than 
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to diſcover truth*, They might have pointed 
out the weakneſs of particular articles, or 
demoliſhed the whole fabric, of the popular 
ſuperſtitions; but they were not therefore 
prepared to erect the luminous edifice of true 
religion. Socrates, though condemned to an 


ignominious death, for his ſuppoſed contempt 


of the deities of his country, carefully per- 
formed all the rites of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion +. Cicero, in his treatiſe on the nature 
of the Gods, has not more diſplayed his elo- 
quence as a writer, than his inability to give 
ſatisfacior informgton on. the ſubject}. And 

when 


* What was ſaid by Baudius of Eraſmus reſpecting his 
religious opinions, may with 'great juſtice be applied to 
moſt of the antient philoſophers ; Videtur magis habuiſſe 


quod fugeret, quam quod ſequeretur ; he ſeemed rather to 


have determined what to reject, than what to believe: 
and Cicero with equal truth and candour declares, © Uti- 
nam tam facile vera invenire poſſem, quam falſa convin- 
cere ;” I with I could as  calily diſcover truth, as I can 
refute error. | 

+ Xenoph. Jt, et Apol. Boer. 

t Had this celebrated treatiſe ended with the ſecond 
book, it might have been more ſatisſactory to the reader, 
becauſe the author would have appeared to have ſatisfied 
himſelf, But the third involves us again in inextricable 


difficulties and perplexity. The treatiſe does not ſupport 
; the 
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when the Athenians enquired of the oracle, 
what religion they ſhould profeſs ; the an- 
{wer was, the religion of their anceſtors . 
The people then, the philoſophers, and even 
the Gods themſelves, were almoſt equally 


ignorant, what ſyſtem of faith and worſhip 
was the trueſt and the beſt. 


Our uſual habits of e lead us to 
expect, that ſuch as were the tenets of re- 
ligion amongſt the heathens, ſuch would be 
their precepts for practice; that their mo- 
rality would be as corrupt as their creed. 
But this, though unhappily too much the 
caſe, is by no means univerſally true. The 
principles of virtue are, in their own na- 
ture, much leſs abſtruſe and difficult than 
the doctrines of theology ; ; and the ſages of 
antiquity did not perceive. that cloſe and in- 


the popular religion but entirely overthrows it. It does 
not adopt the tenets of any particular ſe& of philoſo- 
phers ; but ſtates and refutes themall. As far as a tendency 

to any particular ſyſtem is diſcoverable ; it is either to- 
wards the atheiſm of Strato; or towards that pantheiſm, 

which is at leaſt as antient as the verſes aſcribed to Or- 

pheus, and fince better known as the doctrine of Spinoza. 
But the whole terminates without concluſion or deciſion. | 
Cicero de Leg. 2. 16. 
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timate connection between religion and mo- 
rality; of which better information has en- 


abled us to ſee the neceſſity and the advantage. 
With them the latter did not derive exclufively 
from the former its principle, its model, and 


its ſanctions. Their ſyſtem of ethics, how- 


ever, though much leis defective than their 
tenets of religion, was {till at a wide diſtance 
from perfection. Many of our moral and 
ſocial duties, indeed, they have enforced by 
every argument which genius could invent, 
and recommended by every ornament which 
eloquence could beſtow. But they were not 
poſſeſſed of any certain and univerſal prin- 
ciple of good morals—Each has admitted 


ſome vice n the virtues he preſeribes a 


Amidſt 


„Lactantius and others have obſerved, that from the 


writings of the various heathen moralifts a ſyſtem of ethics 
might be collected, as compleat as that f the goſpel itſelf. 
Perhaps the fact might be queſtioned. But allowing it to 
be true; it is not to be expected that each individual ſhould 
ſearch from Ariſtotle to Cicero, and from Plato to Seneca, 
in order to ſettle his principles and rules of action: and 
had each individual leiſure and inclination to undertake the 
taſk, what is to be his guide in performing it? by what 
means is he to diſtinguiſh. what to adopt, and what to re- 
ject? This might form the amuſement of a man of learn- 

wa | ing; 
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Amidſt the faireſt flowers of heathen mo- 
rality, is always found a mixture of weeds 
or poiſons. The principle and the rule of 
rectitude aſſumed by Cicero is, what he calls 
right reaſon; and this, after ſome obſcure 
and unavailing diſquiſition, he determines to 
be the reaſon of the Supreme Being. But 
were this information juſt; for want of 
advancing one ſtep further, it is wholly with- 
out effe&t or uſe. He has not, and he could 
not inform us, how the reaſon of the Su- 
preme Being is to be known. With reſpect 
to practical morality ; * Theodorus permit- 
ted theft and ſacrilege; and F Ariſtotle has 
recommended reſentment and revenge. The 
perfect republic of Plato did not exclude 
the practice of falſhood; and it ordained the 
moſt unwarrantable licentiouſneſs. Even 
Epictetus and || Antoninus themſelves al- 


ing; but not the inſtruction of the ignorant. LaRtantius 
himſelf admits, that he only could accompliſh this, who 
had been previouſly taught of God. He only could erect, 
from the materials of Pagan antiquity, the fabric of per- 
fect morality, who poſſeſſed already the model in the 
bible, | 

* Diog. Laert. Lib. 2, + De Morib. Lib 4, 5. 

t De Repub. 3 & 5. $ Diſlert, 

Ant. Medit, Lib. 3, 5, 10. 2 
F 2 lowed 
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lowed their wiſe man to ſeek refuge from 
- affliction in ſuicide. 


But admitting they had been perfect in 
the practical virtues they recommended; 
there are other points, eſſential to our duty 
or our peace, which they have not taught. 
They have not, for example, accounted on 
any rational principle for the mixture of 
good and evil, of vice and virtue in the 
world; for the occaſional proſpetity of the 
wicked, and the affliction of the juſt. All 
we can learn from them on this important 
ſubject, either has little meaning, or brings 
little ſatisfaction. By one ſect we are taught, 
that all ſublunary events are under the direc- 
tion of a blind and capricious chance; by 
another, that they are regulated by an irre- 
ſiſtible fatality; and by a third, that there 
are two original and oppoſite powers in na- 
ture; a malignant demon, the cauſe of evil, 
as well as a benevolent being, the author of 
good. And for one of the moſt neceſſary 
parts of human duty, patience in adverſity 
and reſignation to the divine will, they have 


recommended little elſe, than either to ſeize, 


with the nn whatever enjoyment the 
preſent 


. 
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preſent hour allows; or to acquire, with the 
Stoic, an unnatural indifference and inſen- 
ſibility. Ob Pits 


4. Admitting, however, ſtill farther, that 
they had been able to teach every part of 
human duty; by what arguments could they 
have proved that the doQtrines they taught 
were truth; and that the precepts they de- 
livered, it was incumbent upon us to re- 
ceive? Allowing even this to be accom- 
pliſhed; by what authority could they have 
prevailed upon the reſt of the world, or by 
what motives induced them, to practiſe what 
was taught? The table of Cebes will ſnew, 
that as they could not diſcover what would 
conſtitute our real happineſs; they could not 
urge any adequate and efficacious motives to 
our duty. They have indeed purſued the 
enquiry with great diligence; but by no 
means with as great ſucceſs. 


The native beauty of virtue, and the love 
of virtue for its own ſake, was a language, 
which they either ſuppoſed to contain much 
meaning and argument; or which they em- 
ployed, becauſe they had nothing more de- 

F 3 ciſive 
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cifive to urge in the cauſe... It was, how 
ever, a notion much too abſtracted for com- 
mon minds; too ſhadowy for the baſis of 
duty ; and perhaps never influenced the con- 
duct of a ſingle man. It was only the meteor 
of fancy; not the ſunſhine of truth. It 
might amuſe the imagination ; but could not 
illuminate the underſtanding. 


— 


As motives ſomewhat more ſubſtantial, 


though in their eſtimation of inferior value, 


they have urged the regard uſually and rea- 


ſonably paid to health, to fortune, and to 
reputation . But without entering into a 
minute 


* The following obſervations originally made a part of 


the text; and may, perhaps, ſtill be thought not un wor- 


thy of a place in a note. With reſpect to the firſt ; the 
injury to health from the practice of vice is not immediate 
or certain: for many vices may be practiſed, by which the 
health is not affected: and even licentious indulgencies are 
not always followed by diſeaſe, nor do they always viſibly 
ſhorten life. The argument drawn from thence, there- 
fore, in favour of virtue may be oppoſed as inconcluſive. 
The effects, on which its force depends, are not univerſal 
and inevitable. But whatever may be the real force of 
the argument, it is not likely to ſecure good morals. We 
are all too apt not to fear pain, while we do not feel it, 
And —_ regard for their health will in a certain degree 

always 


# 


D 
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minute examination of theſe confiderations, 
it may ſafely be aſſerted, that each ſeparately 
is either too limited to be of general uſe, or 
too feeble to be efficacious. The force of 
each indeed varies, not only with the varie- 
ties of climate, government, and public opi- 
nion; but with the age and ſtation, fenti- 
ments and habits, of almoſt every individual. 
And whether they act fingly or in conjunc- 
tion, they are too irregular and uncertain in 
their influence, to form the principle of good 

a 2D T2; morals ; 


always influence the prudent and the temperate; it will | 
never be, on one hand, an effectual check to violent and 
headſtrong paſſions ; nor on the other, an effectual incite- 


ment to the more laborious and painful duties of life. 


With reſpec to the regard for property, as the princi- 
ple of morality; it is in its own nature perfectly indif- 
ferent ; and can become a reſtraint upM vice, or a motive 
to virtue, only according to the previous diſpoſition of him 
by whom fortune is poſſeſſed, or by whom it is deſired. 
The ambition to obtain opulence ard its advantages, if 
not under the direction of better principles, may not more 
frequently ſtimulate the exertions of honeſt induftry, than 
the efforts of artifice and fraud. Though the apprehen- 
hon of injury to his fortune will often reftrain a man in 
moderate circumſtances ; it can have little weight with 
him, whoſe ampler ſtores are equal to the moſt expenſive 
| F. 4 gratifica- 
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morals; and too indefinite in their mean- 


ing a aye pee e 120 


tice, 


In aid of theſe motives bave been urged, 
therofate, the inſtitutions of civil policy. 
The laws of our country, it may be ſaid, 
ought to form a perfect rule of duty; and the 
authority of the magiſtrate enforce the per- 
formance. But, not to mention that if rea- 
ſon calls in the aid of human laws ſhe ac- 
know ledges, as mere reaſon, her own inſuf- 


gratifications. And our own obſervation and experience 
may convince us that the poſſeſſion of wealth, fat from 
being itſelf the principle of good morals, too oſten encou- 
rages ſuch guilty paſſions as it furniſhes the means to gra- 
tify. It depends wholly on the poſſeſſor, whether pro- 
perty become the inſtrument of his virtue, or the miniſter 
of his vices. 2: | | 


Tube care of character and the love of fame have indeed 
prompted many to exertions the moſt honourable, and 
ations the moſt brilliant : but what good effect can theſe 
motives have upon thoſe, who indeed moſt want ſuch in- 
citements, but are leaſt ſenſible of their influence, the 
mean ſpirited and the depraved ! They will always ſacri- 
fice what they conceive to be the ſhadowy advantages of 
reputation, to the more ſubſtantial pleaſures of wy gain, 
or nr. ä 

ficiency ; 
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ficiency ; theſe laws themſelves 'may be un- 
juſt, or unjuſtly adminiſtered 3 and what 
ſhall rectify their irregularities, and make us 
amends for any injuries ve may have ſuſ- 
tained? The wiſeſt and the beſt human 
inſtitutions cannot always puniſh crimes, and 
much leſs prevent them; and they ſeldom 
attempt to reward virtue; but as they hap- 
pen to be ſerviceable to the ſtate. Nor will 
they ever be able to confine within the 
| bounds of duty, thoſe who are daring enough 
to hazard the penalties they threaten ; thoſe 
who fancy themſelves powerful enough to 
reſiſt, -or artful enough to elude them. 


In the political eſtabliſhments of anti- 
quity, at leaſt, it will be in vain to ſeek the 
principles or precepts of perfect virtue. Their 
legiſlators paid perhaps too much attention to 
the aggrandiſement of the ſtate; and certainly 
too little to the morals of the people. Their 
ſyſtems of policy, like the ethics of their 
philoſophers, were all debaſed by ſome 1 mix- 
ture of abſurdity, inhumanity, or corruption. 
If we examine what remains of the boaſted 
inſtitutions of N or Solon, or of the 

laws 


3 
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laws of the Twelve Tables; we ſhall find 


 - that they all ordained or countenanced what 


was incompatible ' with good morals; un- 
-warrantable licentiouſneſs *, or the expoſure 
of their children; the combats of the gla- 
wap or _ N of their ſlaves. 
That theſe; motives Pe in | fat poſſeſs; a 
large ſhare of weight and utility in hyman 
life, is too obvious to be denied. The united 
conſiderations of health and fortune, cha- 
racter and law, muſt always have a powerful 
influence on mankind. Within their proper 
limits they are indeed very valuable and very 
laudable principles of action. They have, 
no doubt, on one hand, often checked the 
artifices of iniquity and the efforts of vio- 
lence; and on the other, often prompted to 
exertions and atchievements highly honour- 
n to the individual, and beneficial to ſo- 
7 1 he defects of heathen laws and heathen morality 
might perhaps be moſt ſucceſsfully expoſed, by inſiſting 


on the licentiouſneſs, which they did not in almoſt any caſe 
-prohibit with ſufficient rigour, and which they too often 
expreſsly encouraged. © But from the nature of the ſubject 
as much evil is probably avoided by waving the argument, 
as good could be obtained by ſtating it more at large. 
ciety. 
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ciety. But in the moſt important point they 
all equally fail. They conſtitute only pru- 
dence and policy; not the moral principle 
required. They may prompt, or they may 
reſtrain, . the hand; but they cannot rectify 
the heart and the intention. They have 
often enforced the offices of decency or juſ- 
tice; but cannot exalt them into virtue and 
merit. Cicero himſelf aſſerts, that Prac- 
tiſed upon theſe ne ter, as fely" is not 


virtue, 


To this muſt be added, as a motive to 
duty urged by many of the heathen philo- 
ſophers, the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
rewards and puniſhnients of a life to come. 
But though theſe are doctrines, without 
which religion loſes its principal value, and 
morality its firmeſt ſupport; we ſhall not 
find them either univerſally or rationally 
maintained by the ſages of antiquity. Theſe 
doctrines were indeed, like almoſt every 
other, diſputed by the Sceptic, and by the 
Cynic ſurlily denied. The Epicurean ſought 
in his pleaſures, and the Stoic in his apathy, 

the e of the preſent life, with very 
little 
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little regard to any thing beyond it. Even 
amongſt thoſe who maintained a ſtate of re- 
tribution. hereafter, their notions' and their 
accounts of it are ſo doubtful and obſcure, 
Jo full of fable and inconſiſtency ; that it 
muſt have been difficult for them to perſuade 
themſelves of the reality of what they 
taught on the ſubject; and ſtill more difficult 
to give it weight and efficacy on the minds 
of others. Socrates employed many argu- 
ments to prove the immortality of the ſoul; 
but before his judges he left it undecided, 
whether he expected. death to lead him to a 
ſtate of peaceful inſenſihility; or to the com- 
pany and converſation of the great, the wiſe 
and the good“. Of all the arguments of 
antiquity on the ſubject, the beſt are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the writings of 
Plato; yet of theſe, ſays his greateſt ad- 
mirer, the Roman orator ; when I read them, 
1 am convinced; hut when I lay the book 
aſide, and reflect upon them in my own 
mind, my conviction is gone . Cicero's 
own reaſoning on the ſame important queſ- 
tion terminates in * unſativfafary conclu- 


Plat. Phæd. | 4 Talc. Qua. 1. 11. 
ſion; 
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ſion; that if he was miſtaken in his belief, 
he was pleaſed with his error, and no man 


ſhould raviſh it from him *. 
Na. | 2 As 


De Senect. ſub ſinem.— In his philoſophical treatiſes 
Cicero has made ſeveral of his characters ſpeak ingeni- 
ouſly and eloquently on the ſubject of a future ſtate; and 
the immortality of the foul, But in his letters he appears 
to give up the point; and to be of a very different opinion. 
For in theſe he conſtantly repreſents death as the end of 
all things; as a ſtate of perpetual inſenſibility. « Mortem 
nullum ſenſum habituram,” finem doloris,” et * omnium 
rerum extremum,” is the language not only of ſeveral 
different letters; but, I believe, on every occaſion, where 
the mention of death is followed by any reflexion upon it. 
And on the letters, it ſhould ſeem, notwithſtanding Dr. 
Middleton's reaſoning to the cqatrary, the greateſt depen- 
dence ought to be placed. His philoſophical diſquiſitions, 
in imitation of thoſe of Plato, ate thrown into the form of 
dialogue; and each of the characters may therefore be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak, not ſo much the opinions of Cigera, as 
thoſe of the fect he repreſents ; and to urge the arguments, 
not which appeared to the author concluſive; but the beſt. 
which his ſide of the queſtion admitted, or were then 
known. It is only indirectly, or by ſuggeſtions in ſome 
other parts of his writings, that we can learn who ſpeaks 
the ſentiments of Cicero himſelf, But in his letters he is 
under no ſuch reſtraint ; nor is he under the influence of 
any ſuch paſſion or intereſt, as ſhould lead him to diſguiſe }- 
his real opinions. Had any favourite hypothelus engaged 

b a » - much 
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| 5. As an addition or an improvement to 
theſe arguments of the ancients, modern 
philoſophers have urged as the rules or mo- 
tives of human duty, benevolence, honour, 
conſcience, and a moral ſenſe. But each of 
theſe may in a very few. words be ſhewn to 
be, either vague and indefinite as a rule, or 
feeble and inefficacious as a motive. 


With reſpect to benevolence ; it is not yet 
determined whether it is a principle inherent 
in our nature, or an acquired virtue, or both 
united. And when that queſtion ſhall be 
ſettled, it will be ſoon- enough to enquire, 
whether it be in reality felt by all mankind ; 
in what degree it ſhall operate towards thoſe 
whom we have not ſeen or known ; by what 
force it ſhall prevail over perſonal or na- 
tional enmity and provocation; and direct 
our conduct in oppoſition to all our felfiſh and 
corrupt paſſions. 


much of his thoughts, it muſt ſome where have made its 
appearance in ſo much friendly and confidential correſ- 
pondence. What is ſaid in the letters may fairly be con- 
ſidered as expreſſing the ſettled ſentiments of his mind. 


With 
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With reſpe& to honour as a rule of con- 
duct; not to urge that the term itſelf is not 
preciſely deſined; it is confeſſedly a ſenti- 


ment not innate and natural, but artificial 


and acquired; not uniform and univerſal, 
but local and variable; not founded upon 
any known and general principle, but upon 
the judgment and caprice of the individual; 
and unhappily its laws are as cruel and 
ſanguinary, as they are uncertain and 1 in- 
definite. 


With reſpect to conſcience, as the prin- 
ciple of moral conduct; it has not only been 
variouſly explained in theory; but in prac- 
tice has been ſuppoſed to dictatę very diffe- 
rent, and even oppoſite, rules of action. I 
ſhall, however, venture to adopt the defini- 
tion given by Locke, as too juſt to be con- 
troverted, and too clear to be miſunderſtood. 
Conſcience, ſays he, © is nothing elſe, 
but our own opinion or judgment of the 
moral rectitude or pravity of our own ac- 
tions *,” Its being right or wrong, there- 

fore, 


* Buddeus has left us à definition of conſcience ſo 
cloſely reſembling this of Locks, that the coincidence 


would 
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fore, a ſafe or an erronevus guide, depends 
upon previous information. It is a rule, 
which muſt itfelf depend upon ſome other 
rule already known: it is the interpreter, 
not the maker, of the moral law ; and far 
from being a public and general principle, it 
is known only to the poſſeſſor; and may be 
different in every different individual. 


As to the moral ſenſe, if it be not nearly 
another name for conſcience, it is not eaſy 
to ſay what it is. If it be conſidered as ſen- 
timent, rather than reaſoning; as that power 
in the mind, by which we are enabled inſtan- 
taneouſly to decide between right and wrong; 
when we ſeem rather to feel than to think; 
it then coincides with one or other of the 
rules or motives already examined; it is 
either acquired benevolence, conſcience in- 


would appear remarkable, could one avoid ſuſpecting 
| that the German theologiſt muſt have ſeen the Eſſay 
of the Engliſh Metaphyſician. He was the younger 
man by more than thirty years. Conſcientia nobis nihil 
aliud ſignificat, quàm argumentationem hominis de actio- 
nibus ſuis ad legem relatis, ut earum hinc aut pravitatem 
ut bonitatem colligat. Inſt. Theol. Moral. cap. 1. 3. 


form ed 
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_ and matured, or Daten ri ipened into 
habit. | | 


: By! OW; -ofiloſoptiers agairr, it has 
been ſuppoſed and maintained, that man 
might aſcertain tlie rules of his duty by the 
exertions of his own: underſtanding ; becauſe 
he might diſcover its utility and obligation 
in the natural fitneſs of things; in the i im- 
mutability of truth; or in the eternal Gif 
U n e right and wrong. l 


Þ wh true as by 5er 0e 204 expe- 
rience we diſcover in the conſtitution of nature 
a wiſe and wbnderful adaptation of one thing 
to another; the ſubordination and ſubſer- 
vience of every part to the whale; a mutual 
relation and dependence between the vege- 
table, the animal, and the rational produc- 
tions; and that each, while it preſerves its 
proper place and influence, oontributes to the 
ſubſiſtence, to the utility, or to the enjoy- 
ment of all the reſt. But this proves little 3 
with reſpect to human duty. It may indeed 
ſuggeſt a probability, that there will be the. - 
ſame propriety in the exertions of wiſdom” 


and virtue; it may lead us to arp that 
G firailar 
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- ſimilar advantages in the moral world would 
reſult from the due diſcharge of moral du- 
ties; and what analogy ſuggeſts, obſerva. 
tion tends to confirm, But probability is 
not certainty ; analogy is not demonſtration, 
Obſervation of the ſame kind led the hea» 
then philoſophers to a very different conclu- 
ſion : for it led them very early to idolatry ; 
either to worſhip excluſively the hoſt of hea- 
ven, prompted by its magmficence and its 
benefits ; or to ſuppoſe the univerſe itſelf one 
perfect and bleſſed Being, which it was their 
ny to adore®, | 21945; 15 

The immutabllity of OR is to war con- 
ſidered, much in the ſame light, as the fitneſs 
of — In our arts Fame ſciences 1 Ene 
5 „ very juſtly obſerved too, that the ſitneſß of 
things cannot form a perfect rule of conduct, unleſs it be 
perfectly Known to us: and it cannot be perfectly known 
in our preſent ſtate 3- becauſe we cannot know all things, 
and all their relations. We do not by any means fully 
underſtand our own nature, and our relation to each other; 
and ſtill leſs our poſſible, and even probable, relation to 
other creatures above or below us, to our Creator, to the 
Whole ſyſtem of things, or to a future ſtate. This rule 
of duty, thexefore, muſt always de Are we e 
a see es gud new edge. 
op „ pre- 
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premiſes alzvays lead to the fame concluſions z 

.one demonſtration invariably confirms ano- 

ther; and in all our experiments, fimilar 

| cauſes are conſtantly followed by ſimilar 

effects. We conclude therefore that the 

ſyſtem holds univerſally ; that phyſical truth 

is every where the ſame, and immutable. 

But this proceſs of inveſtigation has not yet 

been ſucceſsfully applied to the diſcovery, 

or the ſupport, of the principles of morality. 

And though it has been ſuppoſed, that moral 

duties may admit ſcientific demonſtration z 

till that demonſtration is effected, the poſ- 

ſibility is no clear or ſure foundation of hu- 

man virtue: the demonſtration itſelf would 
hardly be authority and obligation. 


With reſpect to the eternal diſtinctions of 
right and wrong; it is not intended to call 
the doctrine in queſtion; but to place it on 

what appears to be its true foundation. By 
the advocates for the ſufficiency of reaſon 4 
theſe diſtinctious ſeem to be maintained, as 
ſomething inherent in the nature of things, 
wholly independent of the will of the Cre- 
ator; as an original and over- ruling neceſ- 
ſity, which omnipotence did not eſtabliſh, 
G2 and. 
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and cannot change. But ſurely he who 
created all things, created all their relations 
and diſtinctions. How far it was in the 
power of the Almighty to have formed dif- 
ferent creatures with different relations; or 
to have created us with other qualities and 
other duties; it is indeed uſeleſs to enquire: 
but with our limited knowledge of the Deity, 
the poſſibility cannot be diſproved. His own 
nature and attributes 'only can ſet bounds to 
the operations of omnipotence. We doubt 
not but the preſent. conſtitution of every 
creature is congruous to the perfections of the 
Deity; and from the rectitude, as well as 
the immutability, of the great Creator, we 
take it for granted, that neither the relations 
and fitneſles of things, nor our duties that 
are connected with them, will undergo any 
change, while the things themſelves and the 
human race ſhall continue to exiſt “. But 


lt has been aſked whether a miracle may not be con- 
ſidered as effecting a change in the nature of things. To 
which it may be very ſafely anſwered; that a miracle does 
not make any ſuch change as will invalidate the obſerva- 
tion. A miracle produces an effect without any adequate 
natural cauſe; or ſuſpends or alters the operation of na- 

; , tural 
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this regularity is an effect; and cannot go- 
vern its own cauſe. It is a quality not in- 
herent, but derived; not original, but de- 
pendent. Suppoſing, however, the diſtinc- 
tions of right and wrong to be in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe unchangeable and eternal; what but 
the decree of the Almighty could give them 
the natare and force of law ? by, what voice 
or authority otherwiſe could they have re- 
quired, or by what ſanctions enforced, ſub- 
miſſion and obedience ? 


With this fitneſs, with this truth, and 
with theſe diſtinctions, the moral law of the 
Chriſtian revelation every where agrees. Our 
religion is admirably and invariably ſuited, to 


tural cauſes, to a certain extent, and for a ſpecific purpoſe, 
But in the mean time every thing beyond the influence of 
ſuch miracle proceeds in its regular courſe; and even. 
where its influence was exerted, the particular purpoſe 
being anſwered, the uſual order of cauſes and effects again 
takes place; beginning however with that ſtate of things 
which the miracle has occaſioned. A miracle, it may be 
obſerved again, is in its own nature an exception to every 
general law; and therefore in reaſoning to every general 
obſervation : and indeed to argue againſt changes, whether 
miraculous or natural, is the buſineſs of. thoſe who main- 
tain abſolute immutability; not mine who deny it. 
0 3 9 


-- 
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the nature of things: and the faireſt infe- 
rence ſeems to be; not that we could by the 


| one have diſcovered the other; but that both, 


at different periods and in different ſtates of 
the world, proceeded from the ſame bene- 
-ficent author. The fyſtem and courſe of 
nature would not perhaps have ſuggeſted the 
idea of their own- Creator; but abundantly 
confirm it when ſuggeſted. And with this 
concurs, in a thouſand paſſages, the lan- 
guage of ſcripture. But the different por- 
tions of ſcripture were all addreſſed to men, 
who had been previouſly inſtructed in the ex- 
iſtence of the Deity. They were not intended 
to teach what was already admitted; but to 
give ſatisfaction in believing, by producing 
evidence of what was believed. What then 
is the fitneſs of things in nature, but the or- 
dinance of their Creator; what are the eter- 
nal diſtinctions of right and wrong, but the 
appointment of the Almighty; and what 
the immutability of moral truth, but the 
word of God? 


6. It will not be foreign to the ſubject of 
the ſufficiency of reaſon, to point out'a few 
of the contradictions of her philoſophy ; of 

| | the 
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the oppoſite concluſions drawn from the ſame 
premiſes, by the moraliſts of different times. 
, Reaſon has been the cauſe of ſo many errors, 
perplexities, and miſchiefs in the world, that 
the academic in Cicero maintains, 1t cannot 
be conſidered as. a benefit and a bleſſing to 
mankind. But the modern Deiſt thinks it 
able to diſcover truth; and to teach us all 
our moral and religious duties. Many of 
the antieht philoſophers taught that actions 
were juſt or unjuft, not by the appointment 
of nature, but only by the dictate of the 
law. And as many moderns teach the eter- 
nal and unalterable diſtinctions between right 
and wrong. It has. been maintained, that 
the philoſophers of antiquity might have 
obtained the idea of an immaterial Being, 
or of God, by conſidering the nature of their 
own immaterial ſouls. But it does not ap- 
pear that they ever poſſeſſed the idea of pure 
ſpirit at all; of a ſubſtance without any of 
the qualities of matter : and by many of the 
moderns this' immateriality of the human 
ſoul is itſelf denied. The contemplation of 
the courſe of nature and the fitneſs of things 
led the antients into polytheiſm and idolatry; 
to worſhip the hoſt of heaven. A ſuper- 

. ficial 
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ficial examination of them has induced ae 
modern philoſophers to aſſert the eternity of 
matter and the world; to doubt or deny a 
Creator and a providence. Plato has aſ- 
ſerted, that when men engage in diſquiſitions 
on the ſubject of the Gods, none of their 
notions take their riſe from the human un- 
derſtanding ; and Cicero declares that he 
believed in the Gods of his country, only on 
the authority of his anceſtors. Yet numbers 
in our own times maintain, that reaſon alone 
can diſcover the exiſtence of the Deity ; and 
even demonſtrate his attributes and perfec- 
tions. Modern- philoſophers aſſert it to be 
the dictate of nature, that the parent ſhould 
ſupport and educate the child ; yet the an- 
tients formerly, like the ſavages at this day, 
expoſed: or deſtroyed as many of their chil- 
dren, as their convenience or caprice hap- 
pened to ſuggeſt. The moderns think, with 
Socrates, that the laws of nature require 
the children to honour, to aſſiſt, and ſup- 
port in their age or neceſſity, thoſe from 
whom they have derived their being. But 
many of the ſages of antiquity, with the 
ſavages of our own times, held it juſtifiable 
to deſtroy their parents; when. age or infir- 
mity 
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mity had rendered them burthenſome to their 
families or to the ſtate. ' Inſtances, like 
theſe, of concluſions ſo oppoſite from pre- 
miſes ſo fimilar, may ſurely convince us, 
that unaſſiſted reaſon is not ſagacious enough 
for our inſtructor in theology; not certain 
enough for the principle of duty; nor uni- 
form enough for our guide in practice. | 


f x 


7. Suppoſing it poſſible, however, that 
reaſon could deviſe equitable and efficacious 
rules of conduct, between the different in- 
dividuals of the ſame country and commu- 
nity ; a taſk yet more difficult remains to be 
performed ; to eſtabliſh and enforce the prin- 
ciples of juſtice between different and inde- 
pendent nations, in their friendly or hoſtile 
intercourſe with each other; in their com- 
merce or their wars. 


What have been uſually called the laws 
of nations have had all the defects of mu- 
nicipal laws, and many others of their own. 
The terms themſelves have been indefinitely 
underſtood, and variouſly explained; and 
the laws, far from being, what ſuch laws 
evidently ought to be, uniform and univer- 

al, 
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fal, have never been even general or con- 
ſiſtent. They have not only been different 
in different nations; when thoſe nations have 
differed from each other in their ſentiments, 
their habits, and their degrees of Civiliza- 
tion; but even in the ſame country they 
have been often changed; as changes have 
taken place in the circumſtances or opinions 
of the people or their ſovereigns. They 
have not been formed upon any certain and 
acknowledged principles; they have few 
eſtabliſhed precedents ; few general maxims; 
and few regular analogies. For reaſon; has 
not yet decided, whether they are founded 
upon nature or compact alone, or upon both 
united. They are indeed little elſe than 
maxims and uſages mutually admitted by 
independent ſovereignties; as long as their 
utility in each particular caſe is mutually 
_ confeſſed: and it appears from the hiſtory of 
mankind, that nations have rarely expected 
each other to adhere to them; when a more 
immediate or more important intereſt was 
likely to be promoted by their violation. By 
what perſuaſions, indeed, by what menaces 
or penalties, ſhall nature and reaſon ſecure 


us againſt wantonneſs in the commencement 
of 
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of war, or inhumanity in the proſecution of it; 
againſt abſurdity or injuſtice in the formation 
of treaties, or treachery in their violation; or 
againſt any other artifice or outrage, which, 
however ſtigmatiſed abroad, can be 'ap- 
plauded as patriotiſm at home. Could laws, 
however, for independent nations, be de- 
viſed of the moſt perfect equity and wiſdom; 
ſtill with reaſon alone to ſupport them, they 
muſt want, what is eſſential to all laws, 
the acknowledged authority of a common 
ſuperior, to inforce ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
The only common ſuperior of kingdoms” is 
he by whom they were created; and their 
only authoritative rule of conduct, the pre- 
cepts of his revelation. 


It is true that nations, profeſſing to be- 
lieve the Chriſtian revelation, too often 
violate its precepts in their tranſactions with 
each other. For it is true, more frequently 
perhaps in the conduct of nations than of 
individuals, that the influence of corrupt 
paſſions, or the proſpe& of immediate in- 
tereſt, prevails over juſtice and principle. 
But the queſtion here is, not whether the 
laws of nations, as * upon the pre- 

cepts 
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cepts ,of revelation, have. been violated or 
fulfilled; ; but whether they are wiſe and juſt 
in themſelves, and. founded upon adequate 
authority; not what crimes, have been com- 
mitted. by the errors and tranſgreſſions. of 
individuals ; but what has been, ordained and 
approved, by. the deliberate decrees of a 
- ſenate, or the unbiaſſed voice of a people. 
That zevelation has not yet had, its due effect 
on the morals of mankind, has indeed been 
urged by the gainſayer, as an objection to 
its efficacy, or its authenticity; but will. in 
no degree prove that it is not the only proper 
baſis of the law of nations. That theſe 
laws have in fact been eſſentially improved 
by the influence of the Chriſtian. revelation, 
hiſtory itſelf will abundantly teſtify. What- 
ever were the virtues of the Athenians, when 
Pericles. preſided. in the ſtate, and morality 
was. taught by Socrates; and whatever. were 
the boaſted reſinements of the Romans, when 
Auguſtus gave them laws, and Cicero was 
their inſtructor 1 in VE Filoſophy ; ; ill in their 
tranſactions with foreign countries, their 
rules of conduct were lets humane and equi- 
table, than thoſe 6f auy nation, however 
wnferior in other reſpects, which has felt the 
: benign 
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benign influence of Chriſtianity x. Whatever 
may Have been the errors of papal ſuper- 
ſtitions; ahd whatever may have been iti 
other reſpects the miſchiefs of papal uſur- 
pations; they have been attended with one 
obvious good effect; the general union "of 
the ks of Europe under one Tpiritval 
head, contributed eſſentially to render the 
— of nations s amongſt. them more mild and 


lt 
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of this aſſertion, take only the difference of their treats 
ment of priſoners of war. Both the Greeks and Romans 
conſidered captives taken in battle as the abſolute proper 
-of the congueror ; ; 'on the principle, probably, that the. 
life he had ſpared was entirely at his diſpoſal 3 and that he 
was conſequently at liberty te retain, or to ſell chem, dot 
flaves ; to put them to death; or to diſpoſe of them in any 
other way, at his own diſcretion :, and if theſe unfortunate 
men experienced any milder treatment, they wete indebted 
for it, not to any laws in cheir favour, but to che juſtice, 
the humanity, or the policy of the individul. 

In all Chriſtian countries, on the contrary, hoſtility 
ceaſes with reſiſtance : the lives of all who ſubmit, are 
ſpared upon principle ; and the priſoners are ſupported by 
their conquerors, till they are exchanged or releaſed. At 
leaſt, if the captives do not always find this 'hamanity, 
it ariſes, not from want of equitable regulations on the 
ſubject, but from the caprice or cruelty of individuals; 
it is not from the obſervance of law, but the violation 
of it. | 
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equitable, as well as more uniform and con- 
ſiſtent. For ſome of the earlieſt, and greateſt 
improvements in the laws of nations, we 
are indebted to the genius and the policy of 
Charlemagne; and theſe laws are brought 
nearly to perfection in the ſyſtem of Grotius. 
But both the prince and the philoſopher were 
indebted for their precepts to the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, and depend for 
their obſervance on its authority. If indeed 
the tranſactions of policy are ever to be go- 
verned by the rules of good morals; if the 
diſtinctions of country are ever to be diſ- 
regarded i in the exerciſe of juſtice and bene- 
volence ; and if the great republic of man- 
kind is ever to attain to that perfection in its 
laws, of which it appears by nature to be 
capable; this ſurely can be effected only by 
the pregepts of ſuch a revelation, as we be- 
lieve to have been given; ſanctioned by that 
authority, from which the revelation itſelf 
ee to be W "Yo 
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their duty, aud to enforce the practice of it; 


it is not without importance to conſider the 
date of the objection, which has been drawn 
from thence, to the neceſſity and the truth 
of a divine revelation. At the time of our 
Saviour's appearance in the world, whatever 
other reaſons were aſſigned for not receiving 
him as a teacher come from God; it was 
never ſuggeſted that his inſtructions were not 
wanted 3 that mankind did not ſtand in need 
of ſome ſuch information, as he profeſſed to 
communicate. Even his enemies among 
the Jews acknowledged, that his doctring 
was ſuperior to whatever they had heard; 
that never man ſhake like: this man. Amidſt 
all the oppoſition | made to the apoſtles; 
amidſt all the reproach, with which they 
were loaded; and all the perſecution they 
endured; it does not appear that a divine 
revelation was ever conſidered as ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs; the ſufficiency of human reaſon, 
for the purpoſes of religion and morality; 
was not once pleaded againſt them. Chrif 
_ Erucified wat indeed 10 the feu 4 flumbling 
block, and to tie Greets fooliſhneſs ;' but they 
\ did not deny the want of aſſiſtance from hea- 
ven. The Aa is in fact of very mo- 
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thaſe, whoſe own reaſon has been enlightened 
B revelation they oppoſe : who were 
furniſhed by the religion itſelf, with the arms 
= would NR PR Pra zt H 
rene ide ü 
| This e to — — — e. 
which, however important, are neither un- 
natural nor unfrequent. Ehe fundamental 
truths of religion were taught us ſo early, 
that we cannot recollect the time when they 
were unknown to us; and our faculties are 
ſo fitted for their reception, that we fancy we 
were able to have diſcovered them. They ate 
ſo adapted to our nature and ſituation, that 
we ſuppoſe they either are ſelf · evident, or fa 
obvious that no man could oyerlook them. 
The moral precepts of the, goſpel are. found 
upon examination to be perfectly equitable = 
in themſelves, and excellently adapted to 
the purpoſes: of human life; and this diſco- 
very of their equity and aptitude, has been 
miſtaken for the diſcovery of the precepts 
themſelves, Perhaps men confound memory 
with invention ; and do not diſtinguiſh be- 
twoen what they have learnt. from inſtruc- 
tion, and what A have attained by inveſ- 
* tigation. 
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tigarion; Perhaps: too, vanity inclines thein 
to aſcribe to their, owt fagacity, what they 
have been taught by revelation; and When 
they trace in the oreation the [proofs — | 
exiſtence and power of the Creator, whom 
ſcripture or tradition has announced, they 
fancy they have diſcovered by their own rea- 
ſon and obſervation What their own reaſon 
and obſervation have only confirmed. It is 
one thing to perceive the truth of 'a propo- 
ſition when ſuggeſted to the mind; and ano- 
ther for tlie mind to ſuggeſt the propoſition 
to itſelf. Philoſophers both antient and mo- 
dern have been able to produce many argu- 
ments in ſupport of the truths that have been 
revealed. They have explored; with great 
diligenee and ſkill, the wonderful labyrinth 
of nature, and diſcovered many teſtimonies 
of the power, the wiſdom; and the good- 
neſs of the architect; but the clue to what 
they ſhould'firid there had been previouſly put 
into their hands by revelation.* I preſs this 
point the more earrieſtly'; becauſe it is an 
error Which appears to infect the minds and 
writings of many ingenious men; of many 
who deny the truth of revelation ; and of 
ſome who believe it. It ſeems indeed to be 
H at 
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at Haſt. ing ſource of, that indifferent to 
the; duties of devation, which anhappily 
marks the; character of the preſent times; 
and to have ScaHoned not affe w of the miſ⸗ 
takes / apd vont royerſies on the ſubject of na A 
tural religion * nd innen ** NOH 
ns 776 #: tl Baur Num? 4 ment 


9. It. muſt be obſerved too that they; who, 
in; aſſerting the - ample ,powets.. of; reaſon, 
aſcribe. to the philoſophers of antiquity ſuf- 
ficient, knowledge of ethics and theology, 
aſcribe . what . 0 not claim for 
Wen no atfringond Har f- „Ba ij 
4 OE HO HWG bab 
i With reſpect to 8 „ Plato declares, 
that in order to underſtand what is divine, 
the mind wants divine illumination; a8 
much as,, to diſcern the proper. objects of 
viſion, the eye wants. the light, of the ſun: 


and with regard to morality, it Was the opi- 


nion of Socrates , that all attempts to re- 
form the world would be. without ſucceſs; 
unleſs the Deity ſhould in his mercy, commiſ 
fon a teacher to inſtryct mauking in their 
duty. Cicero wiſhed. for emen 
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happirteſs: ant * Jamblichus acknowledges,! 
thatthere is but one 'remedy forall the doubts! 
and ervors of thankind'; arid; that is to b. 
mination. Quotations of the ſame tendency 
might iche: multiplied to almoſt any extent 
but theſe are enough to exhibibiptuloſophy:. 
complaining of its on inſufficieney, and 
lamenting its ode fects: diſclaiming for 
itſolf trale diſec eres, for Which zeal for an 
lypdthefis would give it errdit; and, while 
it ia adduced as ſuperſeſling the: neceſſity of a 
divine revelation; Wiving its on IE ö 
ſuffragerict its favour. TB0OY” 7 THOR: I 
Rn ty Ir ko Het 4197 = , 
10. By the gainfayer-of modern times it 
may yet be maintained, that this fuppoſed 
reit lation, with all its boaſted excellence in 
doctrines and precepts, is itſelf the invention 
and contrivance of human reaſons; that its 
rules of morality are hot ſuperior to thoſe of 
the heathen philoſophers in a higher degree 
than might reaſonably be expected, from the 
e e cult vation and improvement ** 
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the human rind; and that its doctrines are 


by prieſteraſt and policy only rendered; more; 


ſolemn and myſterious; in order more: fully; 
to anſwer the purpoſe of ſuch inventioris: 
that they may operate the more powerfuliy 
on the weak and timid : and the more effec- 
tually ſecure the er Kate ny 
1 lotto Br AAR rs 
12 „me 21 h 29 * 32 Aist * 
Bponsth Minde ae hs ee 
ſentiments like theſe, the ſuporior excellence 
of the ethics and theology bf the Chriſtian 
revelation can have little effect. Againſt 
them tliere fore wei muſt urge the more de · 


ciſive argument; that reaſon could not in- 


vent the prophecies and their completion in 
the perſunr and conduct of our Saviour ; mor 
give the power of working miracles, in at- 
teſtation ef his doctrines, to himſelf and his 
apoſtles : and till the credit of theſe can be 
ſhaken, they will be ſufficient to prove that 
bur religion is, Nhat it profeſſes to beg a 
— BAH Ait 
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what certainly can be admitted only for the 
lake of argument, they: che wy of nature 
75 "Wh + and 
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admitting that the ſages of antiquity taught 
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and reaſon has in reality enabled men to diſ- 
cover all that has ever been aſoribed to ity; 


not only all the moral and ſocial duties; but 
allo a rational ſyſtem of religion, and a con- 
ſiſtent and eredible account of a futute ſtate 
of retribution; ſtill their diſcoveries can 
come in no competition with what the goſ- 
pel has revealed. They offer no eneourage- 
ment under the frailties, which all men feel; 
no conſolation under the ſenſe of thoſe tranſ- 
greſſions, into which the beſt men occa- 
fonally: fall. Their ſyſtem of future reward 
and puniſhment could be only a ſyſtem of 
rigid and inflexible juſtice; and the proſpect 
conſequently more likely to inſpire terror 

than ee eren ; deſpair, rather than _— 


The faireſt boaſt of men es of regs 
n! is the character and conduct of Socrates; 
yet his behaviour in his laſt moments affords 
ample proof of the imperfection of his re- 
ligion. He makes no mention of the one 
true God; expreſſes no confidence in his 
goodneſs; no hope in his merey; and does 
not ſeem to expect, for ** ed 1 ſollcit, 

| 11 any 
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any pardon” for errors or for 'eritnies*;>1iHe 
felt remorſe of conſeienee indeed but it 
was only- for not having paid due attention 
to the god of dreams; and therefore in ohe, 
dience to his ſuppoſed directions, prepares. 
for death, by tranſlating. the fables of Eſop 
and writing hymns in honour of Apollo, 
With his laſt breath he requeſts his friend 
to perform for him e —_ and 
N Site Co LA RL bt NE ee 


. * [WIE at 14 * ee Gn Ay 460611 
_ It is obſervable allo, that in the dying: man's addreſs. 

to the Supreme Being, in Epictetus, there is no dejection 
of mind from a ſenſe of guilt, no confeſſion of error or 
imperfection, and conſequently ' no petition for pardh: 
But there is a great deal of confidence, oſtentation, and 
arrogance. Yet Epictetus was one of the beſt men of the 
beſt ſect of philoſophers. Vis. Epict. Diſſert. 4.10, 


779 


+ Plat. Phæd. Sub Fin. I am aware ok various and 


widely different. interpretations have been given of /this 
celcbrated injunction to Crito. But the moſt 170 
ſeems the beſt. It does not appear to have been delivere 

by Socrates as having any hidden or myſterious meaning 
or to have been ſo underſtood by his friends who heard it. 
Socrates always worſhipped the gods of his country in the 
cuſtomary forms, and exhorted his followers to 0 the 
ſame: and why mould we ſeek for a far-ferched | interpre- 


tation of the words, when the natural and obvious ſenſe 
is conſiſtent with the general ſentiments and general prac- 
der af him who ſpoke them. 


In 


In oppoſition to theſe doubt ful and:pgloomy. 
proſpects, the Chriſtian revelation / inſtructs 
us to look up to the Deity, not only as a 
creator, but as a protector; whoſa bent vo- 
lence is equal to his power; and hoſe juſ- 
tice is tempered with mercy. | It teaches us; 
that our own exertions will be aſſiſted and 
ſupported in forming right opinions, and car- 
rying them into effect and practice; and that 
not only the tranſgreſſions of human, frailty 
may be finally forgiven ; but that even hu- 
man- virtue and piety may become entitled 
to an everlaſting reward. For it teaches 
the ineſtimable doctrines of the influence of 
grace; the efficacy of repentance; the atone- 
ment of the death of Chriſt ; and the reſur- 


rection to happineſs and glory. 


With thoſe who aſſert that the powers of 
reaſon are ſufficieat for all the purpofes of 
religion and morality, theſe doctrines of our 
{criptures., may have little weight; becauſe 
they may obtain little attention or credit. 
But theſe are the points, which the advocate 
of Chriſtianity ſhould, never ceaſe to urge; 
for they are the baſis. of: Sth bo its own, beſt 

| H 4 bopes, 
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hopes, and of the triumph of his religion; 
they ate what finally-eſtabliſh the excellence, 
the tuperiority, and the neceſſity of a divine 
revelation. | | er GN NG 5 
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ox THE PROBABILITY, bn ke 
or THE DIRECT EVIDENCE, THAT oOo 
HAS REVEALED Hrs WILL 'To MAN- 
KIND; THAT THIS REVELATION IS THE 
ORIGINAL FOUNDATION OF ALL RELI- 
GION' AMONGST THEM; AND THAT THE 
HISTORY, THE DOCTRINES, AND THE 
'PRECEPTS OE THIS REVELATION ARE 
CONTAINED IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT: i | 


f ——— 


ROM. x. 17. 


Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. 


. 


IN ſtating, on a former occaſion, the ne- 
ceſſity of divine inſtruction, to correct the 
errors of the heathen philoſophers in ethics 
and theology; it was not intended to have it 
ſuppoſed, that the truths of the new teſta- 
ment were the whole of the revelation, with 


wa mankind have been favoured 'by their 
Creator: 
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Creator: and when the knowledge and opi- 
nions of thoſe philoſophers were conſidered 
as the diſcoveries of unaſſiſted reaſon; it 
was by no means deſigned to have it under- 
ſtood, that this was the true ſtate of the 
caſe. But for the ſake of perſpicuity in the 
difquilition, the _ cuſtomary language Was 
adopted; the ſubject was taken in the ordi- 
nary. point of view. I ſhall now ſtate more 
explicitly, and. endeavour to ſupport by ar- 
gument, what I conceive to be truth; and 
what has indeed already been ſuggeſted 3 
that all religion whatever took its riſe in the 
firſt e from divine revelation; that 
not in Chriſtianity only, but in every other 
religious ſyſtem, Jalil came originally ” 
ering and en eh the word oY Cod. 
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IF rom our lenited information Alpe 
the earlier generations of mankind, and the 
ſeantineſs or obſcurity of ancient records, 
hiſtorical teſtimony, excluſive of our ſerip- 
tures, directly and explicitly to the point, 
cannot perhaps be found; and from the na- 
ture of the ſubject, and as it ſhould ſeem, 
from the intentions of providence; ſcienti - 
fe demonſtration and indiſputable certainty 

d 15 | cannot 


cannot be dbtained.) But, by ſuch evidence 
as the cnſe appears to admit, I ſhall hope to 
render it» probable: and credible 5 that man- 
id did not by the exertion of their own 
faculties, either in the examination of the 
conſtitution and courſe of nature, or in ab- 
ſtract and roetaphyſical reaſoning, diſcover 
the exiſtence and attributes of the Deity, on 
their own duties and obligations to him; 
but that they were inſtructed in theſe im- 
portant points by the Creator himſelf, for 
their benefit and improvement; for their 
preſent comfort and future happineſs. 1 
ſhall endeavour: to ſhew- that a divine revela- 
tion is not, as has been aſſerted, a circums 
ſtance in its own nature ſo improbable, that 
ſcarce any teſtimony can render it credible; 
but that it is a diſpenſation of providence 
reafonably to be believed; becauſe reaſonably 
to have been expected; and of which the 
probability, independently of the direct and 
proper evidence, is hardly leſs than the ne- 
ceſſity. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew; that in 
all the falſe religions, which have appeared 
in the worlñ, ſtrong veſtiges may yet be 
traced of their having been derived originally 
by hiſtory or tradition from the true; and, 
(1162 ae - what 
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what: is indeed mot only the moſt importam 
point, but the end and aim of all the reſt, 
that the only authentic recoriis of ſuch di. 
vine revelation, of its hiſtory and its docs 
trines, are to be found in our ſcriptures. 
i e et t e en Hir Ah 
Though theſe objects of the diſquiſſtioh 
are in ſome reſpects diſtinct from each other, 
they will all be conſtantly kept in view, and 
purſued together; for they all tend to ſup- 
port the ſatme general Numer and ter. 
mimate in Er erde 1 nota 
-iſtul be. 11 019190 vb 
5 n wy to ad eres 
this revelation has been perverted or ne- 
glected, denied, or diſobeyed, has been in ſome 
meaſure already explained &; and does not 
form a neceſſary part of the preſent enquiry, 
The foulneſs of the ſtream at a diſtance does 
not prove its want of tranſparency at the 
ſource; it proves only the 2 ey the 
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euch ſhall appenr more probable than its re- 
yerſe they will: mot indeed: form the beſt, 
or: albne; ſufficient ground of faith in the 
5 Chriſt; but they will be entitled 
o the attention 'of thoſe, WhO diſpute of 
deny the dired evidence;-and they may bring 
ama adfitional.convition.taythok wha re- 
deve: ige e $4217 TANG PAT eee, 
05 June! 91 erg ne ih 7A 

Kin too as theſe poſitions f ſhall appear to 
well ſupported, they will invalidate all 

ion to the neceſſity or. the credibility of 
z divine -revelation, from the ſuppoſed ſuffi- 
ciency of natural religion. And to natural 
religion fo much. has been allowed, even by 
many diſtinguiſhed advocates. of Chriſtianity, 
that they haue furniſhed the Deiſt with me © 
of his beſt 1 r EI Pt; and 
their cue . 
Nn 5 Wong er 105 0 85 Before 
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2 45 with the Deiſts, had — at the outſet de- 
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words, e ebe e ee E 
have not explicitly done. But many Chriſtian divines 
ſeem to have admitted for them ; that the exiſtence, the 
+ attributes, 
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_ -; Before we proceed. however; to the more 
namediate n 


411: TT (9737 20 „ne ſeems 
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Hue and the providence of Ga; "0s he EE 
igations of our mordl and religious 1 and the re- 


Ade and punithrilent# bf a fe to cbme, ute Mcoverable 
dy the mere fight of hattre and realofl AA in nie cn 
appear to me to have admitted, more than is conſiſtent 
the, intereſts of divine revelation. and truth; and that for 
17755 reaſon * r Al oe 4 


I Alk 1845 
I on cou MN ee all that; is allowed 
ic Sal have qiſcovered all that revelation bas told us; 
n hat” zre Iſhually called its myftarBds UbSrines 
kh as the influence of Grace; the divine nature of 
Christ; and the atonement dy bis death. 1% No boy ich 
ſtant ſoever theſe, doctrines may be in themſelves, - and 


how Eleafty' ſoever we may ſuppoſę them revealed i in {crip- 


türb {he 4 well known that all and each of cem Wave Veil 
oontroverted or denied 5 not only by theſe whb do Hot 
alnit the truth of the Chriſtian revelation ; hut by many 
who'profels to believe it. The Deiſt therefore is allowed 
by theſe conceſſions to maintain, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion has made no other den to — than ſorns 


79) of doubtful diſputation. ' el Ster) 40 
2. If i it be urged that our Saviodr's re on earth 


was ß to confirm and to give authority to the 
truths, which reaſon had diſcovered ſufficient grounds to 
believe; it muft be obſerved, that our "Gay r 8 Confei. 
ing or giving the authority of laws to ſuch krülßs, „depends 
wholly upon bis on authority's being firff aitted; 
an W «my the truth of the Chriſtian revelation. He 
| did 
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emen neceſity to dake ſome notice of the 
e eee rene 


rte IT £44 14. pubs -to 
41c2203/03 by: 1681614 (4 Ph 
tid not, 523 — phylically or logically end 
the reality of a future ſtate of retribution: he only de- 
Uared. it: and what credit is due to his 10 
eee e en upon the general truth 
of his million.” *; e 4 3979 OO 25 2 


3. 1 la be poſes "A the Creator at bel endo 

men with ſuch faculties' as to enable them, by the 187 5 
their own. ure, and the nature of the objeQts around 
them, to. dif covers. to any ven extent, the es, and 
obligations po their duty; and that he afterwards 

more. immediately from himſelf, important — ark and 
improvements; conveyed to men in a different manner, 
and reſting on a different foundation; we cannot peretive 
in this inftatice that unity of deſig and operation, which 
appdars ſo conſpieuous in the other proceedings of the 
Deity. It ſhould ſeem much more probable, that the 
Creator would either, according to-the ſentiments-of the 
Deiſt, have endowed his creatures in the firſt inſtanee with 
faculties ſufficient to diſcover all that it was neceſſury for 
them to ku. or that he would, according to the hypo- 
theſis of cheſo lectures, have en a. revelation as the 
only rule, authority, and obligation for our m6r#l and 
religious duties; leavi: ng | to reaſon only the eaſier taſk of 
diſcovering the redtitude, the fitneſs and the utility of his 
laws ;' that we might obey them with ay 7 readineſs 
and fatisfaction. ö ee 
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4. How far reaſon aa in Les ſtate & innocence, 
«how abe might be able in any ſuppoſed ſtate of im- 


provement, 
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to ſtate in what ſenſe:preciſely: L would un» 


25 denſiandinhe tebms:2cdficby: natural roligion, 
its advocates mean all ſuch doctrines and 
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duty, may — 2 4 — of ſpeculation. but whe, 
ther ſhe ever did, previouſly to all inſtructian, make any 
ſuch diſcoyerics, appears to be wholly a queſtion of fact: 


and to tho who belie as ſcriptures to be me oracle of 


Goth, it is ' obvious. ſhe was not left to perform 65 difficult 
a talk. „Ide knowledge of his Creator and his duty, 
communicated to Adam, muſt have been tranſmitted from 
with is i T3 
wn aue ae e he 


5. Our dises probably: Kave FREY or been roles | 


yomgkps fuch large conceſſions to the light of nature and 
reaſon, from ſome. of. the; miſtakes enumerated in Serm. 2, 
$8 ;-and, from their anxiety to eſtabliſh the epnſiſtency 
between reaſon and reyelation. Some 1uch, miſtakes ap» 


pear to affect the whole of Wallofton's Religion of Nature | 


delineated; of Wilkinss Treatiſe on the principhes und duties 
of natural religion, and of many other works of great 
merit and celebrity. Even Clarke himſelf, certainly one 
of the moſt learned, the moſt ingenious, and the moſt 
candid advocates of natural religion, appears to defend it, 
not as what unaſſiſted reaſon did or could diſcover, but as 


what reaſon in her preſent ſtate, enlarged by generdl 
ſcience, and illuminated by divine revelation,” that is, 
what the reaſon of Dr, Clarke, is able to prove to be true, 
and fit, er | 
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right reaſon. muſt approve 3; or all ſuch as are 
ſo agreeable-to the nature of things and the 

nature of man, that when once known they 
may be ſupported or confirmed by arguments 
from thence ; they may fairly be underſtood 
to mean a great part of the truths of Chriſ- 
tianity; all thoſe, at leaſt, which imme - 
diately regard morality and its ſanctions; 
which teach our duty to our Creator and our 
fellow>creatures, and our reward or puniſh- 
ment in a-life to come. It is one of the 
peculiar excellencies of our religion, that it. 
13 adapted to our nature and ſituation; to 
the, hopes and wiſhes of rational creatures; 
of thoſe for whole. uſe it declares itſelf to 
have been given. The harmony between 
the dictates of revelation and the deductions 
of right reaſon, is one of the proefs that 
both have proceeded from: the ſame beneſi- 
cent. b „ „0 194641 


But if by nel 1 religion its F 
mean & religion, which the light of nature 
and reaſon alone could have diſcovered, or 
did actually diſcover; they maintain what 0 
appears much leſs capable of being ſupported 
by adequate proof; and what it is one pur- 
[ poſe 


In this latter ſenſe, however, natural reli. 
gion ſeems to have been underſtood and de- 


revelation; by men whoſe names are de- 
ſervedly ranked with the moſt illuſtrious in 
our theology. The arguments, therefore, 
in favour of a different hypotheſis, will be 
offered with all the diffidence, which ſuch 


| had ö 


ment of its direct evidence; from à diſplaj 


fended, by ſome of the ableſt advocates of 


opponents muſt naturally inſpire; and with 


ſuch refpe& for their | ſentiments, as their 


talents and their celebrity ſo juſtly demand. 
Were the point to be decided by authority, 
however, names of not much leſs celebrity 
might be brought forward in favour of the 
theory intended to be maintained; and in 
ſupport of which the "EVP _ now 
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1. The probability e of a divine REP? 
it is obvious, would be beſt ſupported by 
examining and vindicating the nature and the 
hiſtory of that which we recerve à8 füch. lt 
would appear moſt credible, from a ſtate- 


of the value; the Wiſdöm, and the coinci- 
dence of 'the'ſucceſfive communications that 
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have been made to mankind by Adam, and 
by the patriarchs and prophets, by - Moſes, 
and by Jeſus Chtiſt. We ſbould find; our 

faith beſt' coniſitmed, by conſidering the va- 
riety, the ſeries, and the application of the 
propheties; the number, the nature, and 
the teſtimony of the miracles; and the uti- 
lity, the ſuperiority, and the ſanctions of the 
moral precepts of the goſpel. It is one of 
the firſt duties of the advocate of Chriſti- 
anity, to ſhew that it is every way worthy of 


| the Deity, from whom it declares. itſelf to 


be derived; that all its means and inſtru- 
ments are wiſely adapted to their reſpective 
ends and purpoſes; that its commands and. 
prohibitions, threats and promiſes, are re- 


concileable to the attributes, which it aſ- 
cribes to their author; that its narratives 


ſuitably illuſtrate what they profeſs, the per- 
fections and providence of God; and, in 
ſhort, to clear the difficulties, and anſwer 
the objections that have been urged againſt 
it; whether, they reſpect its doctrines or its 
precepts, its evidence, or, its records. But 
theſe points muſt be left to thoſe who un- 
dertake to diſcuſs them. The deſign here 


is to conſider, what probability of a divine 


1 2 revela- 
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revelation, as a reality. in itſelf, and as the 
| original ſource of all, .rcligion, can be found 
in the acknowledged . of the Deity; 
in the conſtitution and LAN le. of nature; 
and 3 in the antient , hiſtory 0 or r_preſgut ftua- 
tion of _ mankind; O in other Words, What 
marks of credibility, internal or. external, 
appear in favour of our ſcriptures, without 
Fe admitting their ungen. 


Tis T 


= It 4 divine — — be probable | in 


itſelf; it is probably the original ſource, of 


all religion : and a divine revelation. is itſelf 
probable, . in the firſt place, from the very 
notion of a Creator and his eſſential attri- 
butes. 1 do not here enter into any meta- 
phyſical diſquiſition on the nature and per- 
fections of the Deity ; but I take his bene- 
valence. for granted; becauſe it is not caſy to 
conceive the exiſtence of his other acknow 
ledged attributes, if this be excluded: there 
cannot. be perfection without it. I take his 
benevolence for granted ; "9 becauſe, omni- 
ſcieuce cannot err in the proſecution of its 
purpoſes; and, omnipotence can have. no 
temptation to; defire, or to, do, what is not 
merciful and 899d; = becauſe it is not 
credible 
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credible that any other motive could induce 
the Almighty to create mankind, than to 
communicate happiiieſs. 10 have created 
them for any other purpoſe would imply 
weakneſs or malevolence; weakneſs, that 
was unable; or malevolence, that was ul 
willing, to confer happineſs on his creatures; 
both which are in their own nature defects 
or imperfections; and therefore incompati- 
ble with all our ideas of a ſelf-exiſtent pers 
fect Bring. | 


The fame benevolence then, which in- 
duced the Deity to create mankind; We can 
have no doubt, would induce him to com- 
municate to them ſuch information and in- 
ſtruction, as their nature and ſituation re- 
quired; to give them ſuch a revelation, as 
would lead them to thoſe enjoyments, for 
which he muſt have deſigned them. It is 
here indeed that all the value, and all the 
necefſity, of a divine revelation, which have 
been already ſtated, might be again adduced 
in ſupport of its probability. Whatever 
proves it to have been wanted, will prove 
that it Has probably been given. It is in- 
conſiſtent with every ſentiment we enter- 

I 3 tain 
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tain of a Creator, to ſuppoſe he would give | 


exiſtence to a world, and not provide for its 
well-being; and above all, that he would 
leave the moſt exalted of his creatures upon 
it in a worſe ſituation chan the reſt; without 
an object adequate to the capacities, with 
which he has endowed them; with a poſſi- 
bility of ſuffering the moſt exquiſite miſery; 
and without a correſponding paſſibility of 
attaining conſummate enjoyment. But on 
the contrary, nothing can be, to our appre- 
henſion, more equitable, than that the Creator 
ſhould give laws to his own creation; no- 
thing more ſuitable to his perfections; than 
to do what was ſo neceſlary to be done. 
Thus far then does natural probability ſup- 
port the credit of what we conceive to be a 
divine revelation ; and the narratives of 
| ſcripture are conſiſtent with what our own 
deductions n teach us to ape. 


3. It is in the next indices! orctatle that all 
religion was derived originally from divine 
revelation; becauſe no other probable origin 
can be aſſigned. It may be maintained, with 
great appearance of truth, that man could 
not from the light of ute, or by any ex- 


ertion 
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ertion of his own; faculties, ever; have ab- 
tained the idea of a Creator and a, God, 
That nature has not impreſſed any diſtinct 
notions upon the human mind; that we have 
not any ideas innate and unborrowed; is 
now admitted. by our ableſt philoſophers. It 
is admitted too, that all the ideas we actually 
polleſs, were either received immediately by 
the ſenſes, or have been obtained by the re- 
collection, or, the compariſon, by the combi- 
nation, or the diviſion of ſuch as the ſenſes 
have conveyed to us. The mind may vary 
its ideas beyond any known limits; but can- 
not create them: it cannot ſuggeſt them to 
itſelf, If then inſtruction be excluded, all 
the ideas we can acquire, will be ideas of 


material and ſenſible objects alone; and theſe 


can by no combination or diviſion form the 
idea of a Being immaterial and ſpiritual. 
And if they could not furniſh the primary 
and fundamenal notion of the exiſtence of a 
God; much leſs could they teach the com- 
plicated doctrines of creation and providence ; 
of our obligations and dependence; of wor- 
ſhip, obedience . aud reſponſibility. Were 
this conſideration purſued to its utmoſt ex- 
tent, and ſtated in its full force, it would 
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not perhaps be eaſily refuted. But not to 
dwell on what may be thought abſtruſe and 
metaphyſical; there is one part of it more 


connected with facts, and more obvious to 
common d l cre! ids ? 


1 the en that 1 our ue of 
God and religion are of human invention, 
human power of invention ſeems to be over- 
rated. Human inventions do not appear 
ever to have been original diſcoveries ;/ diſ- 
ecoveries of ideas, arts or ſciences, totally 
new, totally different from any thing known 
before; but improvements of what nature 
had already begun; applications of the ſame 
materials to other purpoſes; from inveſtiga- 
tions obviouſly ſuggeſted and prompted by 
objects of ſenſe. One of the nobleſt of hu- 
man acquiſitions, for example, is the art of 
navigation; yet its progreſs to its preſent 
excellence may be plauſibly and probably 
traced, from the tree thrown by the tempeſt 
into the river, and floating down the ſtream. 
Another of our moſt valuable diſcoveries is 
confeſſedly the art of printing: yet this ſeems 
to have been no great difficulty, when im- 
preſiions of every. ordinary. object had been 

Tok obſerved 
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obſerved in the clay or the ſand. ' Whether 
an alphabet was the gift of divine wiſdom, 
or the invention of human genius; when 
once men had agreed upon the uſe and mean- 
ing of arbitrary ſigns, the wonder ſeems to 
be, not that the art of printing was diſco- 
vered at all, but that it was not diſcovered 
at a much earlier period of the world x. 


On theſe points one of the moſt natural, becauſe 
moſt important enquiries, is; whence did men firſt learn 
to ſow and plant, and above all, to convert grain into 
bread. Tn favour of our general hypotheſis we might 
ſuppoſe the Creator to have taught theſe arts to the ori- 
ginal progenitors of mankind; nor is the ſuppoſition with- 
out probability. in itſelf, or countenance from ſcripture. 
Whatever arts were indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſupport 
of human life, muſt have been immediately taught to 
thoſe, who could not otherwiſe ſufficiently early have ob- 
tained a knowledge of them: and if, according to our 
ſcriptures, Adam was placed in, paradiſe, to keep it, and 10 
dreſs it, it is obvious, he muſt have been inſtructed, fo as 
to be enabled to perform the taſk required. | 


But if we ſuppoſe theſe arts to be of human i invention, 
the diſcovery does not appear to have required more ſaga- 
city than has been exerted: on other occaſions: While the 
human race conſiſted but of a ſmall number in a favourable 
climate ; ſuppoſing with our ſcriptures, that they ever ex- 
iſted under ſuch circumſtances; it is certainly poſſible 
they might ſubſiſt upon fruits alone. No great degree of 


attention 
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.. Were, the whole of, our arts and ſciences 


to be carefully examined, it would be found, 
dt —_ have all * reared from ſmall 
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attention was Nee to 8 that the ſeeds of vege⸗ 
tables dropped upon the ground, and that other vegetables 


of the ſame kind ſprang up in their place; and not greater 
reflection to conſider, that this proceſs might be turned to 


advantage by human induſtry and ſkill. When once it 


was known, by whatever means, whether inſpiration or 
experiment, that farinacious grains were nutritious ; it 
ſeems by no means improbable, that the conſtant deſire to 
render them more uſeful, more ſalubrious, or more pala- 


table, ſhould in time lead to the complex proceſs which 


now takes place in the production of bread from grain. 
In theſe, however, and moſt other uſeful arts, the fact 
ſeems to be, that providence placed the materials before us, 
and endowed us with faculties to employ them. He gave 
the grain and the grape; and implanted in us inſtincts to 
prompt us to make experiments, and ſagacity to conduct 
them. But how far it might be neceſſary to inſtruct our 
firſt, parents for their immediate ſubſiſtence and comfort ; 3 
or how far individuals may have been ſince endowed with 
ſuperior talents, for the ſake of making ſuch improve- 


ments, as would not have been made by men of ordinary 


abilities; where the immediate inſtruction of the Crea- 
tor ccaſcs, and the effects of exertians merely human take 


place; this is a point which may far ever be diſputed, be- 


cauſe it cannot be preciſely aſcertained; probabilities only 
can be adduced on either ſide of the qusſtiom; and the 
n eee never can N ſilenced, 
N 


- 
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beginnings, and advanced to their preſent 
ſtate by ſuch gradual or accidental improve- 
ments; as have with ſome licence of lan- 
guage been denominated inventions and diſ- 
coveries.” But by whatever names they have 
been diſtinguiſhed, and whatever may haye 
been their merit and utility, they haye. all 
been ſuggeſted by objects of ſenſe; and have 
led to ideas and opinions of ſenſible objects 
alone: they cannot be ſhewn to have ever 
ſuggeſted. the notion of ſpirit; of a being. 
whoſe nature and qualities are different and 

oppoſite to all that we have ſeen and known; 
of a Deity, a Creator, and a providence. 


This theory may be in ſome degree ſup- 
ported by an appeal to facts. The philoſo- 
phers of antiquity were not led by their ſpe- 
culations to any ſuch concluſions. From con- 
templating the courſe of nature and its regu- 
larity; that nothing new is produced, that 
nothing old is loſt; that objects only decay 
and revive; they were led to infer, and 


with ſome. appearance of reaſon, the eter- 


nity of matter; they did not diſcover, and 
they did not believe, the exiſtence of ſpi- 
= rite 
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nit *. In all their diſquiſitions tlie "human 
1 . the . thettifelves, ate cotiſi- 


75 Ant 4 Inf MOT) nod, 


In the various motions or diſquiſitions, which. occur 
in the witings of Cicero, on the nature of the human foul, 


be never appears to ſuppoſe it to, be pure ſpirit. It is 


14 5 


every where conſidered as air, or fire, or æther, or ſome, 
other matter, however ſubtle or unknown: and the fame 
obſervation may be made with reſpect to his notions of the 
Gods. He has made Cotta ſay, what he himſelf appears 
to have thought, Nihil eſt quod vacet corpore. Nat. Deor. 
I. 23. Were the writings of all the antient philoſophers 
examined'on the fame point, the fame obſervation | would, 

I think, be the reſult ; though ſome very diſtinguiſhed 
writers of our own. country are of a different opinion; 
particularly with reſpect to Plato. I have, however, 
generally conſidered what is faid by Cicero as ſufficiently 
repreſenting the ſentiments of all the reſt. His ſagacity 
and powers of reaſoning were not inferior to thoſe of any 
Greek or Roman author that went before him. | He had 
the aſſiſtance of all their writings ; and had ſtudied them 
with great diligence. He has on ſome occaſion or other 
ſtated what were, on moſt of the great queſtions amongſt 
them, the opinions of all the principal ſects of their phi- 
loſophers; and his ſtatements appear to be both candid 
and perſpicuous; and he was the laſt philoſopher of ſuch 
eminence before the birth of Chriſt. What he, there- 
fore, has not ſaid, may fairly be conſidered, either as not 
then known, or not thought worthy of notice. What 
Cicero did not diſcover, in religion and morality, may 
ſurely be conſidered as beyond the reach of human reaſon. 
This, I hope, will be a ſufficient apology for my referring 
to him ſo much more frequently, than to any other author. 


dered 
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dered as material. Their beſt idea of crea+ 
tion, wherever they obtained it, was only to 

reduce confuſion into order, to form a world 
from a chaos; and the employment of the 
Supreme Being, according to their: moſt ex- 
alted notions of it, was either, as, an, agent 
ſeparate and diſtinct, to arrange, the univerſe, 
and preſerve the arrangement; or as an eſ- 
 ſential part of the whole, as the foul of the 
world it itſelf, to give it animation and adivity ; 4 
to guide. and govern, its operations. 10 
argue from the properties of matter to the 
exiſtence of ſpirit ; or to ſuppoſe | that ſome- 
thing was formed from nothing ; 3 Was 4 ſtep 
in dige to Which their Philoſophy Was 
not equal. It is indeed a gulph in logic; 
which the human underſta ding does met 
ſeem able to paſs. The fact is diſcoverable 
only by i inſtruction: it is. credible only, ugon 
teſtimouy ; inte 35 intelligible guly, where, the attri⸗ 
butes of the OM: are abend, et 
ledged t e e oa! ee eee Ga off 


1 wt! Sad 2882 4 
| he diyine reve- 
lation has been given, may be yet further 
ſupported by conſidering, that the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature and | the e condition of 

ds "human 
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human life have always been ſuch, as to 
ſtand much in need of information; and 
yet that moſt of the information required 
can be obtained only by inſtruction. Our 
inſtincts are fewer and weaker han thoſe of 
moſt other animals; leſs certain in their 
operations, and leſs valuable in their effects. 
We do not, like them, intuitively diſtinguiſh 
what is uſeful from what is noxions; what 
is dangerous from what is fafe. We do not 
know food from porfort; the animal intended 
for our fubſiſtence, from the beaſt of prey 
that would deſtroy us. We are not able for 
many years to provide for our own fub- 
fiſtence; and ſtill leſs for our defence and 
protection. From hence will follow con- 
claſſons of very material 87 50 


I. will follow that than was ava in 4 
Pres maturity; becauſe had he not been. 
fo created, he never could have reached it. 
By no efforts of his own could he ever have 
been reared from infancy to manhood. . It 
will follow too, that ſuch inſtruction muſt 
| Have been given to him, as was: neceſſary: to 
his nature and ſituation. For without it he 


muſt have periſhed, long befote he could 


have 


have made ſuch obſervations and experi- 
ments, as were requiſite for his ſubſiſtence 
and preſervation'; and to ſuch inſtruction ac- 
cordingly our endowments are adapted. II 
ſtead of inſtincts alone; which" obtain of 
themſelves all the objects they are permitted 
to obtain, and can be aſſiſted only to a fixed 
and vety limited extent; we are endued alſo 
with the nobler * faculty of reaſon ; which is 
capable of receiving inſtruction beyon any 
known limits; and of profiting by what it 
has received.. As inſtruction muſt have been 
at firſt the principal ſource of information, 
ſo does it continue. The greateſt part of 
our knowledge is obtained from others, during 
the years of Heney and youth ; and no man 
has powers, even if liſe allowed him time, 
to attain by his own efforts as much as it Is 
neceſſary for him to know; as much as is 
required, perhaps to his ſubſiſting at all, and 
certainly to his ſubſiſting with that comfort 
and enjoyment; of which his Creator has 
given him both the capacity and the defi re. 
We are not, therefore, more inclined by na- 
ture; than impelled by neceſſity, to unite in 


4180 


ſociety for mutual information and 
ſupport. What we know was in à great 


degree 
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degree. received from others; and they in 
their turn received it from thoſe who went 
before them. Each ſucceſſive generation has 
made but a ſmall addition to the ſcience of 
its predeceſſors. | Thus the greateſt part of 
the arts and the philoſophy of the Weſtern 
nations may be traced backwards to Italy; 
from Italy to Greece; and from Greece to 
Egypt and the Eaſt. Ot individual philo- 
ſophers too, each has found inſtructors in 
ſuch as had purſued the ſame ſtudies before 
him. 5 Cicero Was greatly indebted to Plato; ; 
Plato to Socrates; Socrates to Anexagoras 
and Archelaus ; * and they to others; ; till we 
reach. much more nearly than could have 
been expected, if the nature of ancient re- 
cords be conſidered, to the time, the places, 
and the perſons; to whom, as our ſcriptures 
inform us, the divine communications were 
made. l 
Theſe communications "mult at firſt have 
extended, not only to the religious and moral 
duties of man, but to his ſubſiſtence and pre- 
ſervation. And to what was at firſt, given 
from heaven, we were intended, and have 


been prompted, to make continual additions ; ; 
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by our natural love of knowledge, and ca- 
pacity of improvement; by the native acti- 
vity of our faculties; and the neceſſities of 
our ſituation. But divine information ap- 
pears to have been the ſeed, however ſmall, 
from which ſprung the abundant harveſt of 
ſcience, which we now enjoy; it was the 
original ray, however feeble, which has 
ſince blazed, as 4 meridian ſun, and illu- 
minated every civilized nation of the world. 
The ſuppoſition then of a divine revelation 
correſponds equally with the declarations of 
ſcripture, and the faculties of man; with 
natural probability, and the records of ge- 
neral hiſtory. It accounts fairly too, for 
what could not otherwiſe be ſo ſatisfactorily 
accounted for; that knowledge in religion 
appears to be at leaſt as antient, as ſkill in 
the moſt ſimple ſciences; that the former 
has often been the beſt ſource of the latter; 
and at leaſt a collateral and auxiliary ſtream 
through every nation and every age. 


5. That a divine revelation was given to 
the original progenitors of our ſpecies, may 
again be conſidered as probable ; becauſe no 
other probable era can be aſſigned for the 

* „ com- 
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commencement of religion amongſt mam 
kind. If religion was the diſcovery of rea- 
ſon; it may naturally be enquired; in what 
country and in what period of the world; fo 

important a diſcovery was made; and a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer will not eaſily be found. The 

human mind, with its utmoſt efforts, ad. 

vances but flowly in abſtract ſpeculations. 

-They are generally one of the laſt ſtudies, in 
which it becomes faſhionable in any country 

to engage; at leaſt they are among the laſt, 

which in the moſt improved ſtate of our 
faculties, are proſecuted with advantage and 
ſucceſs. On the ſuppoſition, therefore, that 
no divine revelation has been given; the 
moſt natural concluſion is, that many cen- 

turies muſt have elapſed before mankind had 
any religion at all; that ſome nations would 
yet be found, by whom it had not been re- 
ceived; or amongſt whom it was ſtill in its 
infancy; and that th6ſe,” which have formed 
the molt regular ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, 

would retain ſome remembrance or record 
of its commencement, its progreſs, and its 
completion. © But with this concluſion ac- 
knowledged facts by no means correſpond. 
— we rd the Hiſtories of nations up- 
wards 
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wards. to their earlieſt periods, we ſtill find 
they had a.religion.,-. lothe; decrees; of their 
ſenates; in the ſpeculations of their philoſo- 
phers, or in the ſuperſtitions, af the people, 
are found indiſputable traces of this religion; 
not only as exiſting, but as having been long 
eſtabliſned. We find a belief in divinities and 
their attributes and actions, not as recently 
diſcovered, but as always profeſſed; not in 
its infancy, or of any aſſignable date; but 
extending upwards beyond their memory or 
calculation; as the religion of any given 
period; becauſe it had been the religion of 
their anceſtors. Of theſe circumſtances what 
other conſiſtent account can be given, but 
that religion is the offspring of divine reve- 
lation; and, as the; cauſe, muſt have been 
before the effect, that this en is coeval 
Wh üs Kei ind. FAY 


N be. probability of this revelation may 
be yet further maintained, from many other 
points of the coincidence, of profane, with 
ſacred, hiſtory ; and of the phenomena of 
nature, with the narratives of , ſcripture. 
The univerſal, migrations of, maykind from 
Faſt to Weſt, in which antient biſtory and 
"wie K 2 preſent 
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preſent appearances ſo remarkably agree, 
clearly. point out Aſia as the cradle of the 
human race; they render it credible and 
probable that our original anceſtors reſided 
where Mofes has placed them. Nor muſt 
we-overlook the obvious and ſtriking reſem- 
blance between the cuſtoms and manners, 
the doctrine and diſeipline of the ancient 
Jews, and thoſe of the oriental nations in our 
own times; which modern enquirers have 
with ſo much diligence and ability examined 
and aſcertained. It cannot be otherwiſe 
accounted for, than by fo ppoſing both to be 


derived from one common origin; to be kin- 
dred branches of the ame parent Ack. 


The philoſophical And ph EY enquiries 
into the preſent ſtructure and circumſtances 
of the earth; into the fituation of its ſtrata 
and its minerals, its mountains and its lakes; 
all tend to ſhew that it muſt have undergone 
fuch changes, as might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from the effects of the deluge recorded. 
in our ſcriptures. The ſtudies of the natu- 
raliſt furniſh a teſtimony in favour of the 
veracity of the ſacred hiſtorians. 


41. 


— 
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The" late periods at which many parts of 
the globe appear to have been peopled; the 
ſtate in which we yet find commerce and 


the human race, are ſtrong indications of the 
novelty of the world; they form at leaft à 
preſurnptive proof, that the date of the crea · 
tion is ſuch, as the Jewiſh lawgiver has a(- 
ſigned. The extravagant pretenſions of the 
Indians and the Chinefe, to an almoſt im - 
meafareable antiquity, are now refuted and 
exploded and no authentic records carry us 
back eee the D of ace. 8 


But As: the "prefer "Oath and thi 
continual improvement of arts and ſciences 
bear the ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony in fa- 
vour of the authority of facred writ. ' There 
are no reaſonable grounds to ſu ppoſe them of 
greater antiquity than the accounts in our 
bible would make thern. It is true, indeed, 
that we can know little of the acquiſitions 
and the ſciences of former ages, but what 
hiſtory has told us; and hiſtory was not 
lixely to be written, till a conſiderable pro- 
greſs had been made in the more neceſſary 
arts of life. It does not follow, therefore, 

1 chat 


colonization; and the preſent numbers of 
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that what hiſtory does not record, did not 
exiſt ; that what is in our accounts: the moſt 
antient; was therefore the firſt. But thus is 
oppoſing à mere poſſibility to our beſt infor. 
mation; And it is of peculiar importance to 
obſerve,” that our hiſtorĩes not only record 
the gradual advances of mankind, from com- 
parative "ignorance and barbariſm to ſcieniee 
and civilization; but carry us back tothe 
time, when moſt of the arts of life wert in 
their infancy ; - when their progreſs and im- 
provement had been ſo ſmall, that they-cogld 
not be ſuppoſed older than they are fepre- 
ſented. Profane hiſtory does not furniſh an 
example of ſuch progteſs in any art, as is 
incompatible with the date, which our ſcrip- 
tutes aſſign for the 2 of mankindd ?: 
e ee enen un. 
The ſimilarity of languages to each other; 
their reſemblance in their alphabets, in the 
numbers and forms of their characters, and 
in all the technical detail of grammar and 
conſtruction, ſeems preſumptive evidence, 
that all were derived from one common 
origin: and where ſhall we look for this 
origin, but in the divine communications ? 


* is readily allowed, chat this ſimilarity 1 is 
8 not 
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not ſufficiently, ſtriking and univerſal, to be 
conſidered , as, concluſive teſtimony, that all 
have ſprung from the ſame root. But when, 
we reflect, through how many nations and 
how many ages they have been tranſmitted; 
how frequently they have been mixed or 
divided; in what imperfe records they 
have been preſerved; how often and how. 
incorrectly they have been copied; how con- 
tinually the faſhionable character in every 
country is new-modelled; and by how many 
arts and, accidents all are improved, cor- 
rupted, or defaced ; we ſhall not be diſpoſed 
to regard even a diſtant reſemblance as of 
no weight or value; and we are here con- 
tending for preſumptive, not poſitive, proof; 
for probability, not demonſtration. . To this 
too we mult add, that no nation can produce 
any indiſputable claim to the invention of 
letters; and that all written language can be 
traced with hiſtorical probability to the ſame 
original ; to, the language of the people, to 
whom our ſcriptures aſſure. us, the Deity 
vouchſafed his firſt 1 hs eee 
tions. { 11! 8h, Gatte pus dn 
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Ihe ſuppoſition, that language is of divine 
original will be further ſupported by confi. 
dering, how probable it is, that the firſt 
ſeries of articulate ſounds muſt have been 
learned by inſtruction or inſpiration from hea- 
ven. It has been plauſibly maintained, that 
we could not even think and reflect Without 
a language. Words paſs in the mind as the 
repreſentatives of things; at leaſt of things 
not ſeen; and without: words therefore, if 
we were able to reaſon at all, it could only 
be on a ſmall number of objects, and to a 
very limited extent. Man could hardly be 
conſidered: as rational. But not to entangle 
ourſelves in metaphyſical ſubtleties; let us 
-confider that there is no exiſting language, 
known to be the language of nature; and 
that all articulate ſounds were formed by art, 
and are acquired by imitation, Each gene- 
ration of men learned their language from 
thoſe that went immediately before them ; 
and purſue the idea backwards, as far as we 
pleaſe, we muſt come at laſt to him wha 
ſpoke it firſt; and how he attained it, will 
then be a queſtion, to which no rational 
anſwer can be given; but that he received 
„Hod todleb 20 288951 Iii 1 8 it, 
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, aqui c luagusge de e Auen 
tion; it may be aſked, in what age and i in 
what country was it invented? In every na 
tion, from the earlieſt period to which either 
their own or foreign hiſtory will carry us, 
we find a language exiſting and eſtabliſhed z 
and that, not as a wonder of d novelty; not 
as a recent diſcovery of theit own 5; or as 4 
recent importation from any other country; 
but as having been always im their poſſeſſion; 
of which they know not the ſouree or the 
beginning Of the formation, or the im- 
provement, of a particular alphabet we have 
heard; but no hiſtory has recorded, and but 
a few daring theoriſts have attempted to 
maintain; that there ever Was a time, when 
men did not utter articulate Nun or when 
Wen W n Sechs. 


Let i it be Adee again Hows 9 
ble it is, that man in a ſavage ſtate ſhould 
contrive and compleat ſo ingenious and com- 
plicated a device as language. When men 
. hardly any means of deliberation, 

of 
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af communicating their ſentiments to each 
other; ſuppoſing that they once exiſted in 
ſuch a ſtate; how were they to agree upon 
the uſe and. meaning of .arbitrary;ſigus and 
ſounds? and what length of time would 
have been ſufficient. to ſettle and fix a lan · 
guage? Without the uſe of language, an 
ene to be formed? 
t nt I AH 25 ebb inſt: 
Not — tho difficulty of the. e 
however, but its excellence and utility alſo, 
are. preſumptive evidence that it is of divine 
original. It is very rationally ſuppoſed, that 
when the Creator gave reaſon to man, he 
would inſtruct him in the art, from which 
the gift acquires its greateſt value; that 
when he granted to him ſo many endow- 
ments, above thoſe granted to other ani- 
mals, he would not omit that, by which his 
ſuperiority is beſt aſſerted and maintained; 


that when he formed him for ſociety *, he 
- would 


a ©. i? 9 « 
= he in theſe lectures l oy —__ ssb — 
or ir aſſume i it as an acknowledged truth; and argue from it 
a fuch ; that man was by his Creator intended and 
fated for ſociety ; I ſhall ftate once for all, as conciſely as 


pale, the prineipal gcaſons on Which! * 
foun 
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would beſtou that, without which ſociety 
hardly could ſubſiſt. Auguſtus confeſſed that 
he could not add to his own language ond 
new word; and Hobbes admits,” that God 
inſtructed Adam in the uſe of ſpeech... Thug 
do.we every where arrive at the ſame con- 
eluſion 3 tho, probability of divine inſtrac- 
tion, or divine revelation: that the ſirſt man 
was enabled; as repreſented in out ſcriptures; 
not only to ball every creature by its appro- 
priate appellation but to expreſs, and to 
convey to his poſterity, ther knowledge which 
* __ e from his Creator. leone 
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worthy and which appar to me eqully vis and 
unanſwerable. 9 ö Atir 


1 artachment ek the. ſexes ; which ü 
mediately eonſtitutes ſociety. 2. The Affection of 
for their offspring; which tends ſo ſtrongly io continue ts 
3. The great and. laſting neceſſity of Sanne wing enn 
without which they muſt all. inevitably periſh. ; 4. The 
univerſal pronene s to imitation. in children. 5, 
capacity of . by inſtruction and 225 
6. The uſe of language; by which mutual inſdrmatibii i 
communicate}: ' with; ſuch ; facility , and eſſoct. 7. Tho 


helpleſſneſs and. probable miſery of ſolitude. 8. All the 

advantages of civilization. g. All the benefits of 25 

affiſtance; arid all the acquiſitions of * 

10. All the ſocial affections and ſoeiul Victues. — 

almoſt all tte qualities and propenſiies of — Ford 
7. Ano- 
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__ Probabiiittes of a Divine Rev#ldtion. 
7. Anotlier arguraent for the probability 

* 2 may be found, in the univerſal 
belief of the divine -miterference in human 
affairs; of the reality of mifacles and of 
prophecy. If the courſe of nature exhibit 
no remarkable deviation from her O Ia; 
if human life furniſh no iniſtances of future 
events” foretold at an irnmenſt idiſtance of 
time and place; of predictions delivered and 
necompliſhed without fraud or  toflufion; 
whence ſhall we ſuppoſe mankind derived 
their notions and their belief of things ſo im- 
probable and inexplicale? How ſhall we ac 
count for the omens and oracles of antiquity? 
för the judicial aſtrology of more modern 
times ? for the credulity of the populace 3 re- 
Jpecking the viſible agency of ſuperior beings, 
aud the prophetic impoſtors of the preſent 
ay If this be aſcribed to the cbIHEtrvunces 
of "the e intereſted and the artful bi one hand, 
and on the other, to the love of the 'marvel- 
jous in the weak and. illiterate; it is ſuffi- 
dient to obſerve, that this acoounts only for 
its uſe at preſent, nok for its orginal produe- 
ton; ; that impoſtors do not advance preten- 
ſioons irreconeileable to all that was known 
before; but in order to obtain the 'caher 


D credit, 
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credit, always imitate what once really ex · 
iſted, or was ſuppoſed to exiſt; and that the 
weak and ignorant are fond of the marvel - 
lous, only while they believe at leaſt its poſ- 
ſibility. The opinion in queſtion is found 
in the earlieſt records of every nation; and. / 
till a more probable origin can be aſſigned 
for ideas equally extraordinary and univerſal, 
let us be allowed to aſcribe them to tradition 
from our primitive anceſtors; or to ſome 
imperfect acquaimance with the tranſactions 
and the hiſtory of revelation. Divine truth 
has been the moſt copious ſource of fable. 


It has indeed been often urged, that the 
pretenſions to preternatural authority, ta mi- 
racles and to divination, in Moſes and the 
prophets themſelves, are ſuch only, or nearly 
ſuch, as have been advanced in almoſt all 
ages and nations; and may therefore moſt 
reaſonably be ranked with other fabulous and 
unfounded claims. Impoſture, it cannot be 
denied, has been ſo frequently and boldly 
attempted, that our- minds may naturally 
become cautious and ſuſpicious; and that ĩt 
will require an effort of the underſtanding, 
Which a | ſuperficial. Enquirer may not. be diſ- 

: poſed 
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poſed to make, to ſuppaſe that therę can be 
truth and authenticity, at the bottom of the 
general maſs of forgery and fiction. Not to 
inſiſt at preſent, however, on, the ſuperiority 
of the claims of the prophets of our ſcrip» 
tures; it ſeems not unreaſonable, to,,infer, 
from the frequency of theſe pretenſions, that 
divine interpoſition, miracles and, prophecy 
once were real. Impoſtors were: not likely 
to invent ſuch a ſyſtem ; but very likely to 
adopt and convert it to their ow advantage. 
The ſimiliarity in ſuch a number of copies 
tends to prove their deſcent, from; the ſame 
original; and this original will not eaſily be 
found, but in the truths and facts of xevela- 
tion and ſeripture. Though ſeveral errone- 
| ous theories, of the ſolar. ſyſtem have been 
ton. is not therefore, exroneous like the reſt. 
Eee en eek it * be true. 


12 In another opinion, at no * dif- 
tance from that which we have, juſt conſi- 
dered, may be found perhaps a further pro- 
bability of divine revelation ; in the opinion, 
which moſt nations have entertained of their 
own origin, and of the origin of authority 
among them. It is well known that the idle 

| | vanit 
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vanity of individuals in magnifying the rank, 
fortune, and virtues of their families, ex- 
tends in its full force to the conduct of 
nations: and that neither the one nor the 
other, in theit endeavours to gratify the 
paſſion, will take much pains. to diſcover 
truth; or to adhere to it when known. It 
bas been ſuppoſed to be from this motive 
alone, that ſo many nations, and ſome diſ 
tinguiſhed individuals, have perſuaded them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt endeavoured to perſuade 
others, that they were originally deſcended 
from their gods; that their anceſtors, ac- 
cording to their reſpective ſuperſtitions, were 
the ſons of Jupiter; the deſcendants of the 
great ſpirit ; or the children of the ſun. But 
let the point be thoroughly inveſtigated, and 
this puerile vanity will by no means appear, 
under all the circumſtances of the caſe, a 
ſufficient cauſe for the effects it is ſuppoſed 
to have produced. Nations could not have 
affected to be the deſcendants of their gods, 
till themſelves and others believed that ſuch 
gods exiſted; and unleſs they were taught 
it, whence ſhall we ſuppoſe they obtained 
the notion, that immortal beings were the 
parents of a mortal offspring; that the ſons 
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? 


of gods were only men, But there is no 


difficulty i in the caſe, if we admit that they 
retained ſome imperfect tradition of the 
truth; of the creation of our firſt parents by 
the Almighty; that God. had made man in 


* own image. 


_, That this was the true ſource of the opi- 
nion in queſtion receives material confirma- 
tion from what may almoſt be conſidered as 
one of its branches; the opinion entertained 
by moſt nations of the origin of civil 
power. Almoſt every where we. find. that 
power has been derived from patriarchal 


authority, and patriarchal authority from 


the ſuppoſed appointment of heaven. What- 
ever, may be- maintained or determined re- 
ſpeRing the actual origin, or the genuine 


rights, of civil government; it appears to be 


true in point of fact, that religion and law 
have generally been united; ſomething of 
the uſual alliance between church and ſtate 
every where eſtabliſhed: the latter ſupport- 


ing, by the real or pretended ſanction of the 


former, ſometimes indeed its particular forms; 
but more frequently. aud more reaſonably its 


general claim to. authority; ; its right to de- 
0 mand 
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mand the ſubmiſſion and obedience of i in- 
dividuals 3 to enforce whatever promiſes ef- 
fectually to preſerve the tranquillity and 
advantages of ſocial life. This union is 
found too in nations not ſufficiently im- 
proved to enter into deep and ſubtle contri- 
vances, for the purpoſes of policy and power. 
To what then ſhall this be aſcribed, but to 
tradition and imitation of what our ſerip- 
tures teach us to believe; of the protection 
and inſtruction beſtowed by the Creator upon 
the earlieſt generations of mankind; and in 
a peculiar manner exerted afterwards in 
the ene of the Jews. 


9. It is probable again that a revelation 
from heaven is the original ſource of all 
religion ; becauſe while nations the leaſt 
removed from what has been called a ſtate 
of nature, the leaſt advanced in arts and 
ſciences, are found to poſſeſs a religion; it 
is hardly credible they ſhould have invented 
it for themſelves. Nations, that ſubſiſt by 
the chaſe, have little leiſure, and appear to 
have as little inclination, for ſpeculative 
ſtudies. They are wholly engaged in pro- 
viding for the day that is paſſing over them; 
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m guarding their own ſafety, or annoying an 
enemy; and when this is effected, their 
only wiſh is feaſting or repoſe. Were the 
favage to ſpeculate, he muſt conelude; but 
the probability is, that he does not ſpeculate 
at all. Curioſity is the offspring of a cul- 
tivated mind; and its gratification, the em- 
ployment of eaſe and leiſure. When we, 
who are accuſtomed to reflection, behold 
any extraordinary work; our thoughts make 
an immediate tranſition to the means, by 
which it muſt have been performed: from 
contemplating the effect, we naturally pro- 
ceed to conſider the cauſe. But the facul- 
ties of the ſavage ſeem dormant by diſuſe; 
and are feldom' exerted but at the call of 
imperious neceſſity. If not preſſed by hun- 
ger, or alarmed by his enemy, he gazes 
with the fame ſtupid indifference on the 
Rream that flows at his feet, or the moun- 
tain that riſes to the clouds; on the growth 
of a vegetable, or the revolutions of the 
fun. In him reaſon differs little from 
the improvident inſtin& of animals, or the 
thoughtleſs levity of children.” He will 
eut down the tree, to obtain the fruit of the 
yn year, without any conſideration how 

future 
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future years are to be ſupplied. - At the ap- 
proach of ſummer he will ſuffer his hut to 
decay, or to be deſtroyed; without once re- 
flecting how ſoon winter muſt return; nor 
do his own repeated experience and ſuffer- 
ings render him wiſer or more provident, 


lf then ſavages are thus thoughtleſs, where 


their own neceſſities ſhould compel them to 
think; if their minds will reaſon ſo little, on 
what is daily forced upon their ſenſes; it will 
not be expected, they thould either be able 
or inclined to engage in any curious ſpecu- 
lations on the diſtinctions of right and wrong; 
on the rules and motives of virtue and vice. 
Still leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that they ſhould 
have been ſo attentive to the operations of 
nature, as to have drawn from them any in- 


ferences reſpecting the exiſtence and attri- 


butes of a Creator; and leaſt of all, that 
they ſhould have. proceeded to proofs of the 
moral government of God; and the belief 
of rewards and puniſhments diſpenſed by 
him, here or hereafter, according to their 
merits or their crimes. 


10. Still, however, our beſt accounts 
aſſure us, that the ſavages are not without 
L 2 ſome 


6; 
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ſome imperfe& notions on theſe difficult and 
important points. To the univerſality of 
theſe notions, indeed, exceptions, among 
ſome of the moſt barbarous nations, have 
been ſuppoſed to be found. But they are fo 
few in number, and fo doubtful as to their 
reality, that they do not feem ſufficient to 
break the chain of general argument, or to 
affect the general concluſion. It has indeed, 
on the contrary, been maintained, that the 
belief of a Supreme Being is ſo univerſal, 
it muſt be natural and innate; impreſſed 
upon the human mind by him who formed 
the mind itſelf; and the conſent of all na- 
tions has been immemorially urged, as a 
proof of the exiſtence of a Creator and a 

| God. The great queſtion is, whence did 
thoſe, who have a religion, obtain it? and 
the moſt probable anſwer is, from tradition 
and revelation. That it was ſo obtained is 
probable, not only becauſe we cannot well 
conceive from what other ſource it could be 
drawn; but becauſe it ſtill exhibits ſome 
veſtiges of its divine original. The ſavages 
have ceremonies, of which they do not ap- 
pear to know any rational uſe or meaning; 
and doctrines, of which they cannot aſſign 

99 the - 
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the author or the proof; and it ſhould ſeem 
therefore, that they are continued not. ſo 
much. from choice, as. from cuſtom; not 
from conviction, but authority. The pro- 
bability is, that their religion reached its 
preſent form, not by progreſſion, but by 
degeneracy; that they have not improved, 
but corrupted it; that it was brought along 
with them from their parent ſtate; and, for 
want of records, writing and literature, has 
been debaſed by ſuch interpretations, changes, 
and additions, as would naturally be made 
by 2gnorance, negligence, or ſuperſtition. 


A yet ſtronger proof, becauſe a ſtronger 
veſtige, of the true origin of the religions 
of ſavage nations, is to be found in the re- 
ſemblance they bear to each other, and even 
to the truths of our ſcriptures. A ſimila- 
rity, in the ordinary occupations of life 
between nations in ſimilar circumſtances, 
might be ſuppoſed not to ariſe from any com- 


"munication between them; but to be the natu- 


ral effect of their ſituation. The ſame wants 
are every where ſupplied much in the ſame 
way; and the ſame objects and paſſions will 
produce every where much the ſame ſenti- 

L 3 ments 
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ments and exertions. The fiſherman, whe- 
ther on the Indus or the Ohio, muſt have 
recourſe to ſimilar expedients in purſuit of 
his prey; and the hunter of the new world 
muſt ſubſiſt, much in the ſame manner as 
the hunter of the antient continent. But 
if in opinions remote from objects of ſenſe, 
and little connected with the acquiſition of 
ſubſiſtence; if in cuſtoms of arbitrary inſti- 
tution, and not directly ſuggeſted by the 
paſſions z if in theſe we find any conſiderable 
reſemblance; it may fairly be preſumed, 
that they are derived either the one from the 
other, or both from ſome common origin. 
And ſuch reſemblance appears to be diſcerni- 
ble in the religious tenets and religious cere- 
monies of almoſt all ages and nations, whe- 


ther barbarous or civilized ; whether pre- 


ſerved in the records of antient hiſtory, 
or diſcovered by the reſearches of our own 
times. It has been traced between the doc- 
trines of Zoroaſter, and the inſtitutions of 
Moſes ; between the ſages of Greece, and 
the ſavages of America; between the Druids 
of our own iſland, and the Bramins of In- 
doſtan. Almoſt all nations entertain the 
notion of a Supreme Being ; not only the 

1 maker, 
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maker, but the governor of the univerſe; ' 
Who approves and wall reward merit, and 
condemns and will puniſh grimes;; who, 
when offended, may be appeaſed, and his 
favour recovered, by certain acts of worſhip, 
penitence, and compenſation. Almoſt, all 

again, however diſtant from each other in 
ſituation or ſcience, have ſuppoſed the Sur 
preme Being to have his train of miniſter- 
ing ſpiritss by whoſe agency not only, his 
own dignity is ſupported, and his commands 


in general performed; but by whom he 
holds an intercourſe with mankind; by whom 
he has revealed his will, andinflithis chaſ- 
tiſements, or beſtows his bleſlings. They 
have all tov ſame idea that they f ſhall not be 
annihilated. by. death; but removed to ſome 
more durable ſtate of exiſtence ; in which 
they ſhall enjoy endleſs peace and happineſs, 
if their conduct here ſhall be found to have 
deſerved it, Whether all nations entertain 
the idea and the belief of a Supreme Being, 

has certainly been queſtioned ; but it is = 
ſerted without reſerve, that all expect the 
| immortality of the foul,. This opinion, it is 
ſaid, has been found in every country, from 
the banks of the Ganges to the ſhores of the 
L 4 Atlantic, 
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Atlantic, and from the coaſts of Labrador 
to the ſtraits of Magellan. If then it be 
improbable that any nation of barbarians 
ſhould invent a religion for themſelves; it is 
ſtill more improbable that each ſuch nation 
ſhould have invented nearly the ſame; that 
all their different ſyſtems ſhould bear in their 
principal features ſuch a reſemblance to one 
another; that we cannot forbear to conſider 
them as the deſcendants of ſome common 
anceſtor; as collateral ſtreams from the fame 
Parent ſource, . 1 


| 1 1. We muſt not, however, and we need 
not, reſt the deciſion of the queſtion on the 
religious "inſtitutions of ſavages alone. To 
them it may be juſtly objected; that our 
accounts are imperfect and obſcure; and our 
inferences from them conſequently not cer- 
tain or conclufive. But if we proceed to 
examine thoſe of nations more civilized and 
improved; whoſe hiſtory is more authentic, 
and whole faith and worſhip are more intel- 
ligible; we ſhall find in them ſtill ſtronger 
marks of a divine revelation ; opinions ſtill 
leſs remote from the doetrines of our ſcrip- 
tures. In moſt of their ſyſtems of religion 
e are 
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are found traces of a chaos and a creation; 
of the propagation of the human race from 
a ſmall number, or a ſingle pair; of à de- 
ſtruction by a deluge; and of the reſtoration 
of mankind by a family that eſcaped; the 
general calamity. In all are found accounts; 
that the Deity or his miniſters have conde» 
ſcended to hold intercourſe with men; that 
himſelf or his agents have inſtructed them, 
as well in the arts of procuring ſubſiſtence, 
as in the rules and principles of the moral 
and ſocial duties. This is the baſis of the 
religion of the Tartars at this day: And “ in 
the modern ſyſtem of the Japaneſe,“ ſays 
Thunberg, we diſcover the offspring of hu- 
man wit; whilſt their antient ſyſtem exhibits - 
evident traces of the divine law of Moles." 


Another circumſtance; of material im- 
portance in confirmation of. our hypotheſis is 
the univerſality of. ſacrifice. We. have not 
from nature. or reaſon any grounds to ima- 
gine, that we can render ourſelves acceptable 
to the Deity, by taking away the life we did 
not give, and cannot reſtore ; and. ſtill leſs 
to ſuppoſe; that the blood of bulls and of goats 
can take away Jing Yet of every religion, 


kngwn 
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known before Chriſtianity, did ſacrifice make 
a principal part; and that too with the fame 
deſign; to engage the favour of their gods 
towards ſome enterprize they meditated; or 
their pardon for ſome offence they had com- 
mitted. And to what can a rite ſo univerſal 
and inexplicable be imputed, but to the 
divine appointment at firſt, and aſterwards 
to tradition and imitation. It is obviouſly 
fair to aſcribe that to a revelation from hea» 
ven, which cannot reaſonably or A be 
aſcribed to ang other cauſe, 


12. If we. * to the bodies of 
Greece and Rome; we ſhall fnd the traces 
of this revelation ſtill leſs equivocal, ; than in 
the: dotrines of nations leſs refined ; diſco» 
loured indeed by a mixture of oriental myſ- 
teries, diſguiſed by the fanciful decorations 
of fable, and debaſed by the abſurdities of 
ſuperſtition; but ſtill too numerous to be 
overlooked, and too ſtrong to be miſtaken, 
Whence indeed, but from revelation, could 
they obtain opinions ſo, analogous to it, as 
are occaſiorally found in their writings, re- 
ſpecting a creation and a providence, the 
rules of morality; the immortality of the 

ſoul, 
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ſoul, and a future ſtate of - retribution. 
Whence indeed,” but from the oraeles of 
truth, could they have borrowed thoſe nu- 
merous imitations of it, which are ſtill diſ- 
cernible in their mythology. Not to infiſt 
on any obſcure and diſputable points of 
reſemblance; not to dwell on ſuch analogies} 
as have” been formed, between the charac- 
ters of Noah and of Saturn; or between 
the tranſactions of Moſes and of Bacchus: 
let a compariſon be made between the inno- 
cence and fall of man in ſcripture, and the 
heathen degeneracy from the golden to the 
iron age; between the ſacrifice of Iſaac and 
of Iphigenia; between the deluges of Noah 
and of Deucalion; and between many other 
points of ſacred hiſtory and claſſical fable; 
and little doubt will remain, but the latter 
were borrowed from the former. The poſſi- 
bilities of fiction are infinite: and it ſeems 
therefore not credible that coincidences ſo ex- 
traordinary, in inſtances ſo numerous, ſhould 
happen from accident only; that truth in 
Aſia ſhould agree with fiction in Greece; or 
that both ſhould be the Mp a offspring 
of imagination alone. 


That 
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„That Plato was greatly indebted to the 
ſeriptures or the traditions of the Jews, very 
conſiderable, and perhaps ſatisfactory, evi- 
dence may be traced in the writings of Plato 
himſelf, He not only expreſſes, on many 
occaſions, ſentiments the moſt worthy of the 
Deity, and the moſt nearly reſembling} thoſe 
of holy writ; but he repeatedly. acknow- 
ledges,, what appears to be the fact, that 
theſe, ſentiments were not the diſcoveries of 
his own underſtanding; that he derived them 
from what he calls, plauſible fables, antient 
records, or ſacred tradition“, Let us in- 
deed but ſuppoſe for a moment that Plato 
and the other heathen philoſophers were 
indebted, for theit beſt conceptions of the 
divine. nature, and their beſt principles and 
brrcepts of wann, to the an re · 


» Paſſages to this digg occur in the Phordan, the De. 
fence of Socrates, the Phedrus,, Georgias, Philebus, and 
indeed in almoſt every part of his works. And as theſe 
paſſages ſhew that he borrowed his theological tenets 
ſomewhere, Menagius in his very learned notes on Dioge- 
nes Laertius, lib. 3. has ſne wn what hiſtorical, probability 
there is, or rather what hiſtorical evidence remains, that 
he borrowed them from the Hebrews. A valuable note to 
the ſame purpoſe may be ſeen in "Leland's eye. tp and 
r of the Chriſtian Revelation, | Vol. 1. p. 403. 
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mains of at original and primeval revelation, 
or to what they had collected from ſome im- 
perfect acquaintance with the Jewiſh ſerip- 
tures ; and We ſhall immediately perceive 
that the ſuppoſition will remove ſome mate- 
rial difficulties, and carry in itſelf confidera- 
ble marks of probability. Their beſt ſenti- 
ments on theſe important points are often 
abruptly introduced, and as abruptly quitted; 
they do not reaſon upon them with that con- 
ſiſtency, which is generally to be traced in 
the mind's on diſcoveries; nor purſue them 
through all their natural conſequences. They 
do not ſtate the proceſs of inveſtigation by 
which they were obtained; which it is al- 
ways practicable to do in our own acquiſi- 
tions; and for their opinions, they often give 
an authority inſtead of a proof. Each has 
founded his ſyſtem of ethics, on the beſt 
baſis his underſtanding could ſuggeſt; ſup- 
ported it by the beſt ſanctions, his obſervation 
and knowledge could ſupply; and explained 
it in detail, as beſt correſponded with his own 
hypotheſis. Some of their maxims of pru- 
dence, or precepts of morality, they have 


themſelves aſcribed to their oracles or gods; 
ang by _ moderns they have been ſup- 


poſed, 
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poſed, either to have diſcovered truths wor- 
thy of Chriſtianity; or to have been pecu- 
liarly endowed or inſpired, to prevent the 
total loſs of religion in the gentile world. 
But ſuppoſe a part of the divine communi- 
cations to have been loſt, as well as the true 
origin of what remained; and we ſhall no 
longer wonder that their particular rules of 
morality are ſo excellent, yet the ſyſtem ſo 
imperfect; that where the ſyſtem is beſt, the 
baſis is ſo viſionary, or the ſanctions ſo in- 


ſional ſublimity and purity are mixed with at 
leaſt an equal portion of abſurdity and cor- 

ruption. The plauſibility of this ſuppoſition 
1 light recommendation of it; and its 
conſiſtency with itſelf, and with many ac- 
knowledged facts, is preſomptive: evidence of 
its truth. . 


was indebted for much of his philoſophy to 
the Egyptians; and Egypt. has uſually been 
confidered as the country, where ſcience firſt 
dawned upon mankind ; where were firſt 
invented many of the moſt uſeful arts of 
life. But allowing her full credit for her 
4 ingenuity 


ſufficient ; or that in their theology, .occa- 


profound, m proportion as they are * 
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ingenvity and improvements in art and ſei- 
ence, it will not be eaſy to eſtabliſh her 
claim to pre- eminence in theology. If her 
ſentiments in religion may be determined by 
her idolatry, her doctrines by her worſhip, 
they were at a wide diſtance from reſine- 
ment, ſublimity, or truth. Her Hierogly- 
phics have not yet been proved to be much 
more valuable, than the prefure-writing of 
the humbler inhabitants of Mexico; and 
they are perhaps allowed to be the more 


me. 


| But whatever was the nature or the ex- 
tent of the celebrated wiſdom of Egypt, it 
does not appear to have been originally her 
own. We are informed, upon authority *, 
which there is no reaſon to queſtion, that 
while Abraham reſided at the court of Pha- 
rach, he taught aſtronomy to the Egyptians; 
and it ſeems ſtill more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that he would teach them the rudiments of 


true theology; that by his inſtructions or his 
devotions, he would communicate ſome 


©, 
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knowledge of the proper object of worſhip, 

From the time too that the Iſraelites were in 
captivity, among them, they kept up a con- 

tihual intercourſe with Judea; and could 
therefore be at no loſs for whatever they 

choſe to adopt from the religious doctrines of 

the Jewiſh nation., With all her obligations, 

again, Greece was not indebted to Egypt for 

her alphabet, but to the Phenicians; and | 
they to the Jews. With great appearance | 
of truth too, the honour of giving birth to 4 
ſcience has been claimed by modern en- ? 
quirers for Indoſtan ; as more immediately 5 
the pupil of revelation, and the inſtructor d 
of Egypt herſelf. The Bramins, it is true, 


claim an antiquity, for their theology, much © 
ſuperior to that of the Jewiſh law. But as 
beſides that this claim has been not only con- ni 
troverted, but generally exploded ; 1t is much th 
more probable in itſelf, that authenticity I 
ſhould be found in the dignified finplicity of wh 
ſcripture, than in the myſtic fables of the hot 
Bramins; that they ſhould have, enlarged tio1 
and. disfigured the precepts or the narratives ine 
of Moſes; than that he ſhould have abridged nat 
and ſimplified their extravagant allegories, to wh 


the ſemblance and conſiſtency of truth, _ 
pq | | But 


But even ſuppoſing them to have efta- 


ſtill there were, according to our ſcriptures, 
other ſourtes of tevelation, from whence 
their theology might be drawn. It was one 
reaſon, we may fuppoſe; for exempting the 
choſen family from the general calamity of 
the deluge; that they might preſerve ſuch 
knowledge of their Creator, of his provi- 
dence, and his commands, as had already 


been revealed { and this knowledge would 


afterwards naturally be diſperſed, with the 
diſperſion of the ſons of Noah: and pre- 


ſerved in every country; from the time the 


country itſelf was peopled. To this were 


added from time to time*the divine commu- 
nications to the patriarchs and prophets; and 
theſe, no doubt; carried by migration or 


tradition to the neighbouring nations; and 


whether juſtly or erroneouſly underſtood, 
however corrupted or enlarged, by imagina- 


tion, ignorance, or artifice, in ſome degree 


incorporated with” what was already the 


national creed. In tranſactions fo antient, 


when letters were not generally knawn, or 
not in general uſe, we cannot expect. hiſto- 
IC rical 
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bliſhed their pretenſions to an antiquity, equal 
or ſuperior to that of the Jewiſh Jawgiver; 4 
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rical documents to be either very numerous 


or very exact: but there ſeems; to be ſuffi- 


cient evidence, when ſupported by the pro- 
bability of the hypotheſis itſelf, to confirm 
the general outline of the ſtatement that has 
been made; to render it credible, that all 
the nations of the earth have been indebted, 

for the firſt principles of their theology, to 
the hiſtory, the traditions, or the ſcriptures 

of thoſe, unto whom were committed the ora- 
cles of God. If it appear in any degree 
probable, that a divine revelation was ever 
given to-mankind'; it ſeems equally probable, 
that it was given in the time and manner, in 

which the ſacred volumes have announced 
it. The hypotheſis that has been maintained, 


and the records of holy writ may be allowed 


by their conſiſtency, without the charge of 
arguing in a circle, to give and to receive 
0 mutual yy and eee „ K 


To the aMichit's Bünde tio, that have 
been brought forward, different men, no 
doubt, will allow very different degrees of 
weight aud importance. They are to be 
Fi ed, however, not ſingly, but collec- 
tively ;: not in their ſeparate, but united, 
dd{52;1 9 force. 
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force. The opinion is maintained; becauſe 
circumſtances ſo numerous, in the eſſential 
attributes of the Deity, and in the appear- 
ances of nature, in the civil and religious. 
inſtitutions, and in the hiſtory and ſituatign 
of mankind, either bear poſitive teſtimſony 
in its favour, or are reconcileable to it, and 
beſt accounted for on the ſuppoſition of its 
truth. A thouſand lines of probability all 
terminate in the ſame point: evidence may 
be traced upwards by a thouſand channels to 
the ſame general ſource. We have from 
every quarter, from almoſt every thing within 
or without us, reaſons to be convinced, that 
the Creator has revealed his will to mankind; 


and that our ſcriptures are, what they projets 
to be, the word of God®, SAN 


* The her isg aten TO originally intended to 
make a part of the lecture. But as it ſeemed to interrupt 
the general train of reaſoning, it is ſubjoined in the forin 
of a note. 0s e eee, | 


The probeblliey Ste Ger bel Will de müs- 


Kind, and that this revelation is contained in our ſerip- 
tures, may be yet further ſupported by the well-known 


argument, from the antient hiſtory and preſent circum- 
ſtances of the Jewiſh nation; and eſpecially from the 


ſeveral prophecies that announced their diſperſion ; and 


M 2 the 
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the remarkable and continued accompliſhment of them, 
through the-lapſe of ſo many centuries. With the direct 
evidence of Chriſtiamty; and therefore with the ſubject 
of prophecy in generak it has already been declared, the 
preſent lecture is not immediately concerned: nor is it 
intended to enter into any critical enquiry, which of the 
predictions i in queſtion were wholly or partially fulfilled, 
in the earlier wars or captivities of the Jews; in the 
fatnines or the ſieges they ſuffered at Jeruſalem. But from 
their conduct and ſituation an argument has been drawn, 
in fayour of the truth of Chriſtianity, depending ſo much 
upon tranſactions at this day paſſing in the world, and ſo 
open to general and even ſuperficial obſervation; that it 
ſcems well entitled to a place amongſt ſuch probabilities, 
as have already been adduced. It is an argument too fo 
forcible, and concluſive in itſelf, that, how frequently ſo 
ever it may have been urged already, it cannot be omitted 
without injuſtice to the Suh, 3 it is ſo well eilen. 
eee r 1 nt 
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To the hiſtory and fortunes” of the Scat "Ro 
parallel can be nointed out in the annals of mankind. 
Individuals of the nation are found in almoſt every inha- 
bĩited portion of the globe; yet in none have they any 
permanent eſtabliſhment. They are mixed with every: 
eivilized ſociety ; yet of none do they form any effential 
part. They ate hot admitted to a ſhare in any public. 
counſel; nor in the authority of any government. They. 
are in every country deſpiſed and inſulted; and in moſt. 
they have been at different times perſecuted and plundered. 
Even riches have not procured for them, what they ſeldom 
fail to procure for other men, power, influence, or re- 
__ In ſttict conformity to the prophecy, the Lord hath- 

ſcattered. 
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ſcattered them among all peeple, and from one end of the earth 
even. unto the ether * ; and they are become an gftoniſbmenty 
4 proverb, and a bye-word among ft all nations, whither the 
Lord thath- led them . Yet to this reproach they do not 
ſeem- ſolicitous to put an end: they have not made any 

vigorous efforts to eſcape from it. The difcovery of the 
weſtern continent, and its extenſive and uncultivated 
waſtes, feemed to offer them both opportunity and encou- 
ragemert to fly from the inſults they endure; to eſtabliſh 
themſelves under their own government and laws; and 
once more to aſſume a rank in the catalogue of nations. 
But this encouragement, for whatever reaſon, they have 
ee 155 A Wy have I not embraced. 


Noe Miki leaſt e ee is ale 
ſtory 3 that under the preflure of all theſe difficulties ; and 
in oppoſition to the fate of the fugitives from all other 
countries; they tilt continue a diſtinct and ſeparate peo- 
ple. When the natives of other regions have been dif- 
perſed by flight or captivities, they have generally ſooh 
been mingled and incorporated with any nation, in which 
they had ſought a refuge; and their bwn name and pecu- 
liarities quickly forgotten. Of the once famed inhabi- 
rants of Babylon or Carthage not a veſtige can now be 
traced.  - But the Jews are not caſt away nor utterly de- 
ſireyedt. Amidſt the revolutions, and even the ruins, of 
many countries, to which they have fled for refuge, they 
have preſerved themſelves and their ſingularities of cha- 
racter and conduct, almoſt as unchanged, as if they were 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of their own place and nation, Theſe 
circumſtances ſurely may, without ſuperſtition cr pre- 


Deut. xxviii. 64. + Deut. xxviiz. 37. 
{ Levit, xxvi. 44+ | 


M 3 kumption, 


\ 
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ſumption, be conſidered as miraculous; as beating t 
own evidence of the e re 1 * * 


It has indeed it ſuppoſed that hw tay be reaſonably | 
and fairly accounted for, from political and moral cauſes 
alone; from the unſocial policy and manners of the Jews; 
from their  pertinacious adherence to the, ordinances of 
their law, in the peculiarities of their religious ceremo- 
nies; in the diſtinctions of their food; and in their rejec- 
tion of marriage and alliance with the individuals of other 
nations. This pertinacious adherence too, it is obſerved, 
is confirmed and continued, both by the inſults they re- 
ceive on one hand, and by the hopes they entertain, on 
the other, of being one day reſtored to the poſſeſſion of 
their own city, and to a peculiar ſhare of the divine favour. 
But whatever human reaſons may be aſſigned for the facts 
_ themſelves; their coincidence - with the - prophecies can 
be ſatisfactorily accounted for on one principle alone, 
The Jews in their preſent ſtate exhibit a ſtanding monu- 
ment, not only of the juſtice and power of God; but of 
the moral government of the world by his providence; and 
of the truth of that revelation, Which our oven have 
recorded. u bene 
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e de which a almoſt very 
religion has profeſſed to purſue, has been to 
ſecure the happineſs of mankind in a life to 
come; as the conſequence, indeed, and the 
reward of obedience to its laws in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. But beſides the proſpect of future 
felicity, each has generally offered to its 
followers the additional encouragement of 
immediate advantages and enjoyments. To 
men of virtue and piety have been promiſed 


peace af mind and temporal proſperity; pri- 
M +4 vate 
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vate comfort and public tranquillity; the 
favour, and bleſſing of their,creator, as the 


preſent effect of their r to RE od ; 
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2 eſtimating the me therefore, of | 
rival religions; in deciding on their: reſpec. 


tive claims to a divine. origin and divine 
ae one fair ground of judging will 

e with what degree of wiſdom cach ap- 
Met to be adapted to its on purpoſes, and 
to the preſent circumſtances and character of 


| man. According to our beſt notions of the 


attributes of the Deity, that religion is pro- 
bably derived from him, of which the gene- 


ral tendeney is to produce humanity and 


benevolence; and of which the particular 
duties are immediately and in themſelves 
beneficial; which co- operates with the beſt 
qualities of the individual, and the beſt laws 
of government, in the promotion of perſonal 


and national virtue and happineſs,” | Upon 
this principle it is that, i in addition to the 


probabilities ſtated on a former occafion,' we. 
aſſert the ſuit ableneſs of the Chriſtian reve» 
lation to A preſent condition of mankind, 
as another teſtimony of its authenticity. 


4 This 
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This conſideration, it is obvious, like thoſe 
to which we have juſt alluded, amounts not 
to direct, but only to preſumptive proof; it 
is the criterion, not of certainty, but of cre- 
dibility. This evidence, however, what- 
ever be its force, we claim with confidence 
for the religion we profeſs : we maintain 
; independently of its principal pur- 
poſe, our attaining # the life and immorta- 
luy, which ir has brought t light ; we ſhall. 
alſo by obedience to its laws, have the faireſt : 
chance for temporal enjoyments; "that; ae- 
cording to the language of the apoſtle, God- 
line ſs it profitable unto all things : : having 7 
the promiſe of the life that now , as r well 
a of ne 15 ed chmee. | 
ORE 901 MG 190636 @2%4 447 4 
This Anh however, in "favour of 
our religion, will not be allowed us without 
a conteſt. For the ſuppoſed enmity of Chriſ- 
tianity to many of our pleaſures; its pre- 
tended unfitneſs for the preſent ſtate of 
human nature and human ſociety, is often 
conſidered as an objectiou to its credibility; © 
as a ſtrong preſum ption, that it could not 
proceed from the ſame Creator; who | im- 
planted the propenſities, which it contradias 
8 and 
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and condemns. It is true that this / objec- 
tion rather operates on the minds of indi- 
viduals, as a diſcouragement to religion, or: 
28 à ſubje of complaint againſt it, than is 
maintained as the doctrine of any particular 
deſeription of unbelievers; and that its in- 
fluence does not depend fo much on its own 
native force, as on its giving weight and 
efficacy to others. It is true alſo; that many; 
of - thoſe, who are influenced by it, miſtake. 
the rites of religious worſfip, or the laws of 
an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, for the eſſen- 
tial doctrines of the religion itſelf; and that 
they do not ſo much oppoſe revelation by 
argument, as reject it without examination. 
But if the objection is not much inſiſted on 
in the difquifitions | of the philoſopher ; it 
&s-continually aſſerted by men of the world; 


if it be not entitled to much attention for 


its ſtrength or ingenuity; it riſes into impor- 


tance by its miſchievous effects on I 5 


( & 374 ,5*Þ a3 5; » 
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field of diſcuſſion, it will be neceſſary to re- 
duce the objection in ſome meaſure to diſ- 
tinct propoſitions; and to conſine ourſelves 


to 
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Men of the — — — 
that our religion, or at leaſt our eccleſiaſt i- 
cal eſtabliſhment, by its appointment of days 
of faſting and mortiſicatien, preſeribes re- 
ſtrictions at once uſeleſs in themſelves; and 
painful in the performance ſometimes in 
jurious to health; and not likely to render 
us acceptable to God: as they teach us only 
to reject his bounty and his bleſſings. They 
complain again, that our religion is hoſtile 
to many of the general and neceſſary arts of 
trade 3 to thoſe arts by which the merchant 
may moſt ſpeedily attain to wealth, diſtinc- 
tion, and enjoyment. They complain that 
by its prohibitions of reſentment and revenge, 
it ſeems not only to preelude in Many caſes 
the right of ſelf-defence zi but to deſtroy that 
honour and ſpirit, which conſtitute or ſecure 
the true character and dignity of man. They 
complain laſtly in general, that it enjoins us 
to reſtrain or to extirpate thoſe appetites, 
which it were happineſs to indulge; and 
that it would introduce ſuch a melancholy 

| and 
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and gloomy habit of mind; ſuch dejection 
and terror of ſpirit; as muſt not only deſtroy 
all the pleaſures of life; but unfit- us for the 
— of _ of its ne = 

0 . Wich reſpo to faſting; as bee 
duty, it has been maintained; that neither 
our Saviour nor his apoſtles have any where 
directly enjoined it. But to this it may be 
replied; that the omiſſion of ſuch injunction 
feems to have ariſen only from their having 
ſuppoſed injunction unneceſſary for a practice, 
vrhich they found already eſtabliſhed in the 
religion of the Jews; and in that religion, 
what they did not repeal, they confirmed. 
They had no occaſion to command what was 
already received; and they have by their 
language and their actions, trot only recog - 
niſed and countenanced the rite, but given 
directions for its decent and devout perfor- 
mance. Under this ſanction it is, that our 
church appoints her days of faſting and hu- 
miliation; and we conceive that what the 
church has appointed, the 9 n. 
duty ſelf will coufirm, 49 
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We do 1 that voluntary ſubmiſ- 
ſion to pain has any merit; but where it is 
neceſſary to the performance of our duty: 
we do not ſuppoſe that a temporary change 
of food, or a temporary abſtinence from it, 
can of itſelf recommend us to the favour of 
God. But our days of faſting are appointed 
as ſeaſons for thought, meditation, and 
prayer. Cool reflection is the moſt irreſiſti- 
ble enemy of fin. To think is generally ali; 
we want, to make us believe what we ought, 
and practiſe what we believe. But it is only 
when pleafure and its allurements are ſuſ- 
pended; when company and buſineſs are at 
a diſtance, that the mind will turn/inward 
upon itſelf; and with due care and ſeverity 


examine its own condition, opinions, and 


principles. When the appetites are not 
pampered, the paſſions are not inflamed. It 
is at ſuch ſeaſons, therefore, that we ſhall 
de beſt able to form juſt ſentiments and, good 
reſolutions; to give truth and religion ſuch 
aſcendancy in the mind, that they may 
afterwards become the guide of our actions, 
amidſt the tumults and m — of the 

world. 
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Buy occaſionally denying indulgence to our 
appetites; inſtead of being enflaved and cor- 
rupted by our ſenſes; we ſhall bring them 
under an eaſy and habitual ſubjection to our 
underſtanding. We ſhall indeed obtain the 
double advantage; of being able to command 
our paſſions, whenever temptation would 
ſurprize us; and to endure, without incon- 


venience or impatience, thoſe occaſional 


ſeverities, to which our 1 or our — 
e en. 1 ate le 


ene ating m. may be are recom- 
mended, as conducive to health. Almoſt 
every man, not reſtrained by his ſituation 
and circumſtances, conſumes a much larger 
proportion of food, than nature and neceſ- 
ſity require: and as nothing more certainly 
and rapidly impairs the conſtitution, than 
habitual repletion and exceſs; for the preſer- 
vation or recovery of it, nothing can be 
more ſuitable or effectual, than occaſional 
and, ſcaſonable abſtinence. ' Our duty and 
our intereſt are generally united. What is 
ſo uſeful in a moral view, and enjoined 
chiefly for moral purpoſes; contributes at 
the ſame time to the preſervation of our 


ſtrength 
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propriety. be employed, as expreſſions of pe- 
nitence; when we haye abuſed the gifts; of 
providence by intemperance and exceſs. This 
indeed ſeems natural to the human mind. 
It has in almoſt all ages and nations been 
cuſtomary. for religious and pious men to 
expreſs their ſorrow for intemperance, by 
denying themſelves ordinary indulgence; and 
to endeavour, as well to recover, by volun- 
tary mortification, the purity they were ſup- 
poſed to have loſt; as to avert the diſpleaſure 
of heaven, by inflicting ſuch an e 
ann. upon themſelves. 

1a the abſervance of à falt, prayer and 


.* Occaſional ——_— faſts might be m—— ; as 2 
political inſtitution: ſor they might produce material 
benefits to a nation 3 by diminiſhing the conſumption of 
animal fob). But dis either has no connection with re- 
ligion and morality, and therefore does not apply to the 
preſent purpoſe ; or religion muſt be made the prete ct for 
policy ; a mode of proceeding ſurely not entitled to be 
Ro nr dg imitation. © e = 
an 
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and importance of prayer ſhall-hereafter be 
examined: and with refpeR to the confeflion 
of our offences; it is univerſally allowed to 
have a powerful tendency to rectify our prin- 
ciples and conduct. While we enumerate 
our tranſgreſſions, the mind naturally-dwells 
upon their guilt and danger; we make a 
new covenant of obedience with ourſelves 
and with our God; and we cannot avoid re- 
flecting that repentance without reformation 
is but the form of godlineſs without the power; 
— coor a offend mung 
0 n are hid. In 190 
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ſtated , ſeaſons ſor faſting and humiliation 


have formed a part of the ritual of almoſt 
every religion of the known world: and 
this ſurely. is no contettiptible evidence of 
their uſe and propriety. Thoſe indeed, who 

maintain that all religion had its origin in 
divine revelation, will conſider the univer- 
fality of this rite, only as one proof more 
in ſupport of their hypotheſis. But to thoſe 
by whom that hypotheſis is not admitted; 


the exiſtence of the practice in ſuch diſtant 


parts aud diſtant periods of the world, muſt 
| | .-s 


be an unanſwerable argument; if not of the 
utility of the rite itſelf; mm 
neral __m in its en | 


To faſting and hainiliation-it is not hp 
cuſtomaty but reaſonable to have recourſe, in 
caſes of ſevere affliction; whether felt or 
feared, whether perſonal or national. As 
we believe theſe viſitations of providence to 
be either trials of our obedience, or inflic- 
tions for our offences; it is natural to hum- 

ble ourſelves before him; to entreat he will 
either alleviate or avert them. He alone 
has power and authority to ſoften the ſeverity 
of our prubation or our puniſhment. And 
whatever may be urged reſpecting the im · 
mutable nature, or the immutable juſtice, of 
the Deity; we ſtill maintain that human 
contrition muſt be ſhewn by ſome human 
expreſſion of it; and that every idea of a 
moral governour inoludes the idea of the 
right and the inelination to pardon penitent 
offenders. All civilized nations have ſuppoſed 
their gods to be offended with their crimes; 
but placable by repentance ; and Chriftians, 
in Mee vas are 3 to n that for 

nee all 
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all offences, of which they * eee 
atonement has been made. 26534 


With what frequency days of public or 
private faſting and | humiliation ſhall be ap- 
pointed; and with what peculiar ſolemnities 
they ſhall be obſerved ; muſt be determined 
by. the judgment and the circumſtances. of 
individuals or of nations. Neither the num- 
ber of ſuch ſeaſons, nor any appropriate 
forms of devotion, have been preſcribed by 
divine revelation. Theſe acts of piety, like 
moſt other external. ceremonies of religion, 
are left to be fixed and obſerved, as every 
man's own conſcience may ſuggeſt, as pub- 
lic authority may direct, or the viſitations of 
anne. 920 nn to rene 

This Aiſciplite t 9 0 * our church, this 
appointment of ſeaſons of faſting and hu- 
miliation, is neither a uſelefs mortification to 
ourſelves, nor an object of juſt ridicule or 
cenſure to our enemies. But it is a wiſe 
and ſalutary inſtitution; calculated to aid 
occaſional penitence, or habitual piety; to 
* 505 eee of our duty ; and to 

impreſ 
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impreſs upon our minds its importance and 
obligations *. s De. 3 


2. The ſecond complaint of worldly- 
minded men againſt the Chriſtian revelation 
is, that the ſtrict morality, which it requires, 
is incompatible with ſucceſs in commercial 
tranſactlons: and they too often on that ac- 
count diſbelieve or diſregard it. In order to 
enhance the profits of trade, and the ſooner 


As theſe arguments have been urged, as much as 
might be, independently of divine revelation, and are in- 
tended to apply to the propriety. of faſting in general, 
whether public or private, ſtated or occaſional, it may be 
proper to produce here authorities for each from ſcripture, 
For inſtances of public faſts, ſee Judg. xx. 26. and Jonah 
li, 5. For inſtances of private faſting, ſee Pſalm Ixix. 10. 
and Dan. ix. 3. For the ſtated faſt, fee Levit. xxiii, 26. 
and Numb. xxix. 7. And for the occaſional, ſee Joel ii. 12. 
and 1 Sam. vii. 5. In the new teſtament the practice is ſo 
far from being diſcountenanced; that our Saviour pre- 
pared himſelf for his miniſtry by a faſt of forty days; and 
has given directions for the due obſervance of faſts in ge- 
neral, in oppoſition to the oſtentation and hypocriſy of the 
Jews, Matt. vi. 16. It is alfo recogniſed again, and 
indeed enjoined, Matt. ix. 14, and in the correſponding 
paſſages, Mark ii. 18. and Luke v. 33. It appears alſo 
to have been the regular practice of the Apoſtles and firſt 
converts to Chriſtianity, Acts xiii; 2, and xiv, 23. f 
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to obtain opulence and diſtinction, many ar- 
tifices are employed by them, which each 
individual conſiders as made neceſſary to him- 
ſelf by the general practice; but which he] 
knows religion condemns. With a view pro 
therefore to quiet his conſcience without re. N of 
linquiſhing his gains; to indulge his favourite I let 
purſuit, without forfeiting his ow-ͤn appro- if pra 
bation ; each adopts ſuch an expedient as M the 
beſt 4 ſuits the temper .of his mind, Or the wan 
circumſtances of his life. One man diveſt erre 
himſelf of all regard to revelation and its IM he « 
laws; another, who finds that impoffible, 

truſts that ſome allowance will be made for | C 
the neceſſities of his ſituation; and à third too 
flies to thoſe falſe and fatal teachers of reli ¶ (cru 
gion; who would ſeparate morality from cha: 
piety, and perſuade us that faith alone ii ſerv 


ſiunfficient for ſalvation. We ſhall endeavou I qual 


to convince ſuch men, that theſe artifices at its 
unjuſtifiable on the principles of right reaſon, haps 
as well as condemned by divine revelationi the 

to reconcile them to the Chriſtian religion 
as the teacher of what is moſt beneficial, 2 
well as what is moſt upright; as containing 
rules of morality, which; inſtead of beit 
h i dais o j, onns) 728 
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an objeſtion to it, conſtitute one * its 
n ane 10 531 
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Should * 3 not ** fatisfaQtorily 
proved from reaſon alone, that the artifices 
of the trader are immoral and ' pernicious z 
let him not triumph in his victory, or his 


practice ; for we ſtill conſider revelation as 


the final and deciſive authority; and only 
wave it for the preſent, in order to expoſe his 
error on his own ground; on prineiples which 
he cannot ou oP 1585 


On Aale of integrity, which the trader 
too often allows himſelf to practiſe without 
ſeruple, is that recommendation of his mer- 
chandiſe, which he knows it does not de- 
ſerve; the extravagant praiſes of its good 
qualities, and the ſtudious concealment” of 
its blemiſhes and defects. It is true, per- 
haps, that theſe encomiums deceive none but 
the ignorant and unwary.— But if they are 
not intended to deceive, why are they em- 
ployed? In whatever degree truſt is repoſed 
in them, that truſt is betrayed: and what- 
ever numbers may be guilty of the wrong, 
they cannot convert it into right. It is the 

— 0g 


deciſion 


* 
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deciſion of Cicero, and it is juſt; that what. 
ever the ſeller knows reſpecting what he offers 
for ſale, ought to be fairly explained to the 
-purchaſer ; becauſe in whatever degree he is 
kept in ignorance of what he ought to know; 
in the fame degree he is impoſed upon and 
injured. All deception too is in its effects 
injurious to ſociety ; for it weakens that con- 
fidence between man and man; on which 
the advantages and ET of 2 ſo 
eſſentially depend. 


There are other occaſions on which com- 
mercial falſhood is practiſed with a yet 
greater degree of guilt; becauſe it is con- 
firmed by the ſanction of an oath; by the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurance that man can give to 
man. Whether the ſanctions of religion have 
not been introduced on too many and too 
frivolous occaſions, has indeed been made a 
queſtion ; but perhaps without due conſide- 
ration. Where the integrity of the mer- 
chant muſt be depended on for the. quality 
of his merchandiſe; it does not ſeem eaſy to 
find any tie upon his conſcience, more fuit- 
able or more efficacious than an oath ; and 


theſe oaths have unavoidably been multiplied, 
with 


Finnern 
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with the encreaſe of our population, and the 
extenſion of our commerce. It is the haſte 
and negligence, with which they are ad- 
miniſtered on one hand, and the irreverence 
and indifference, with which they are taken 


on the other, that has deſtroyed their ſolem- 


nity and effect; that has occaſioned their 
being conſidered, rather as a mere regulation 
of commerce, than as the moſt ſacred teſt of 
truth. But whatever may have been the 
numbers or the negligence of thoſe Who have 
gone before us; to each individual the oath 
ſtill retains its ſanctity and obligation; and he 
who takes it falſely, does not more violate 
the precepts of religion, than injure the in- 
tereſts of ſociety. For he weakens the beſt 
principle on which mutual confidence is ſup- 
ported, truth nnn and ne ad- 
miniſtered *. 858 

Nor 


* The complaint againſt the frequency of oaths ſeems 
to ariſe from a notion or a principle, which I can by no 
means admit to be juſt; a notion that religion 'is of too 
ſolemn a nature to be generally mixed with our- common 
tranſactions ;' that a man in his ordinary bufinefs had bet- 
ter leave it out of ſight. To this I muſt decidedly object. 
Religion is intended to form the univerfal principle of 
our conduct; it ought to influence not only our actions, 

N 4 but 
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Nor ought it to be forgotten,” chat by no 


appointment of nature or Providence are 
wealth nay nene _ neee es the 


Ing 
but our ſentiments, on all occaſions, ſmall as well as great, 
However trifling the tranſaction may be, in which we are 
engaged; our integrity in conducting it. is always of im- 
portance. A man need not always offenſively obtrude 

topics of religion ; nor need he be always meditating on 
its doctrines and its laws: but it ſhould be the flxed and 
ſettled principle of his mind, always operating, though not 
always perceived; and I cannot ſee why he, who makes 
it the general guide of his actions, ſhould object ta its being 


brought forward as ſuch ; why he, who binds his con- 


ſcience by the laws of God, ſhould think it improper to af. 
ſure us explicitly that he does ſo; and that is the princi- 
pal end and deſign of an oath. I am afraid too oaths are 
ſometimes objected to; becauſe men would gladly be ex- 
cuſed from taking ſuch, as they are conſcious they ſhall 
not duly obſerve ; and ſometimes as a part of that indiffer- 
ence to religion, and that indiſpoſition-to its duties, which 


ſo ſtrongly mark the temper and manners of the times. 


Oaths, however, would not be treated with ſo much levity; 
nor be found fo extremely inefficacious ; were the magi- 
ſtrate always to adminiſter them with proper ſolemnity ; : 
and occaſionally to remind ſuch, as by their ignorance or 
pegligence ſeemed to ſtand in need of it, of their ſanctity 
and obligation. Where indeed there is ſuch an incorrigi- 
ble want of principle; ſuch à total inattention to every 
thing but profit; that an oath is no tie upon the con- 
ſcience; I know not what, ther Wr could be ex- 


n 


attain- 
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attainment of virtue or happineſs: and that 
if they were ſo, many have obtained them, 
not only without the practice of any of thoſe 
unwarrantable artifices, but by their being 
known'to,diſdain them, Many, and perhaps 
the greater number, have built high fortune 
upon fair reputation; and made their way 
into the temple of honour, by the direct 
but ee ee throy LF the temple of 
virtue. | f 11 te belt 


The FR deny of ths e ah api 
frequently violated; and not more by men 
of buſineſs, than by other men ; in the eva» 
ion of e 1 Which are re- 


too ſome r men wil endeavour to reconcile 
to their own conſciences, and to. juſtify to 
others, by maintaining, that the poſitive ſta- 
tutes of policy have no relation to moral du- 
ties; that the omifli ion of what was not | re- 
quired at all, till the legiſlature required it, is 
no offence againſt religion or againſt God. 
If you tranſgreſs, it is the magiſtrate's buſi- 
neſs, they aſſert, to detect your tranſgreſſion; 
to inflict the penalties of the la-; 7 and. there 
the matter is to terminate; for that the whole 

turns 
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turns upon policy not morality. This is in- 
deed ſometimes the reaſoning of the gameſter 
and the felon; and ſurely it is ſit only for 
them. This prineiple makes all the obliga- 
tion to political duties to conſiſt in compul- 
ſion; and all the guilt of tranſgreſſion in being 
detected; an abſurdity, Which needs only to 
be ſtated, to be expoſed: It would make a 
ſeparation too of our moral from our politi- 
cal duties; a ſeparation, which cannot with- 
out ſome confuſion be made in theory, and 
which in practice can have no exiſtence. 
But were the ſeparation more eaſy and prac- 
ticable than even its advocates ſuppoſe it; 
and were political diſobedience, as ſuch, juſ- 
tiſiable in itfelf it never can be exerted, with- 
out involving moral turpitude in its conſe- 
quences; without injury to individuals of the 
ſame community. In the caſe under con- 
ſiceration, it is obvious, that if one contribute 
leſs than his proportion, another muſt con- 
tribute more, and conſequently be injured: 
and were every member to evade his con- 
tribution, it is equally obvious, government 

muſt nne "_ and _ OW] be 
bee 414. 151 ld 


But 
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But the decifive argument is; that every 
individual is permitted to enter into any 
given ſociety, or to continue in it upon his 
perſonal engagement, expreſſed or implied, 
to ſubmit to all its regulations; to perform 
his ſocial duties; and to bear his proportion 
of its burthens, while he receives its protec- 
tion. Obedience to government, therefore, 
becomes immediately united with his other 
moral obligations; as well by the reaſon and 


neceſſity of the caſe, as ws the aar, wer of 


divine cent 


If N. inſtead of theſe + unjuſtifable reaſon- 


ings, and ſtill more unjuſtifiable practices, the 


precepts of Chriſtianity were generally ſub- 
mitted to and obeyed ; its moſt inveterate 
enemies would ſoon ſee and acknowledge the 
eaſe and ſatisfaction, which would be intro- 
duced into the daily intercourſe of human 


life. Inſtead of intereſted diſtinctions to evade 


plain rules of action, we ſhould every where 
find practical virtue; and inſtead of ſophiſti- 
cal queſtions on the origin and authority of 
government, peaceable ſubmiſſion to eſta- 
bliſhed laws. Fraud would be baniſhed from 
our tranſactions, and the ſuſpicion of it from 

Our 
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our minds: our preſent condition would be 


almoſt as much improved, as our —— 
Oy Nt Wit. and exalted. Wogan 


as Men of the worldi: again \ think Chri, 
tianity unſuitable to the preſent life, in its 
prohibitions of reſentment and revenge; and 
that for various and important reaſons. Such 
prohibitions, appear to them to diſparage that 
courage, which all mankind have agreed to 
applaud; and in the ſame degree to teach 
that puſillanimity, which is univerſally de- 
ſpiſed. The deſire of revenge, they main- 
tain, is not only natural to the mind of man; 
but neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of morals. 
From the follies or the vices of thoſe about 
him every man, they pretend, ſuffers ſo many 
injuries or inſults, that it is next to impoſſible 
to bear them with patience; and that he, 
who ſhould receive them without reſent- 
ment, would forfeit his dignity and character; 
and expoſe himſelf, certainly to loſs, and pro- 
bably to deſtruction. The ſame right which 
permits a man to defend life itſelf, muſt per- 
mit him, they aſſert, to defend all its advan- 
tages and enjoyments; and that on whatever 
* war be juſtifiable between differeut 
nations; 
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nations ; it muſt on the ſame grounds be 
juſtifiable between different individuals. They 
ooo religion; becauſe religion oppoſes the 
laws of modern honour; becauſe it does not 
allow them to vindicate their character, o- 
expiate an Oe with _ er of wa 
nn 2 00 ohman 10 5 innen 


That aha! 8 of: \-religion didn 
what are called the laws of modern honour, 
will be allowed in the fulleſt extent; and re- 
ligion, we truſt, may be vindicated by thew- 
ing, that common ſenſe and the intereſts of 
ſociety equally condemn them. The pre- 


texts, by which they are mann are un- 
e LEROY 11% 70 


he 
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That courage is > ubinctfally applandak fe 18 
true, and it is juſt; for courage is neceſſary 
to every man; to defend himſelf againſt per- 
ſonal violence; to ſupport him in the prac - 
tice of virtue; and to enable him to bear, as 
he ought, the calamities incident to human 
life. But this is courage exerted in a cauſe 
confeſſedly | good; and he, Who in theſe 
caſes betrays a Want of it, is generally and 
juſtly deſpiſed. It has very little relation to 


the 
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the principles or conduct of the duelliſt; and 


affords him neither e ALF nor repehxy. 


That the auen ofo unge l 18 natural to 


the mind of man, is a poſition which may 
reaſonably be diſputed; and perhaps ſafely 
denied. The deſire of revenge is not found 
in every mind: and where it exiſts in the 
greateſt force, does not appear to be ſo much 
the inſtinct of nature, as the effect of our 
corruption. We are indeed inſtinctively 
prompted to ſelf- defence and ſelf- protection; 


to ſeek redreſs for injuries received; with a 


view both to repair the preſent loſs, and to 

prevent its repetition. But whatever is more 
than this, is exceſſive and vicious; and was 
generally condemned in the ethics of heathen 
philoſophy, as well as in the precepts of the 
Chriſtian revelation. In every civilized ſo- 
ciety too, each individual has relinquiſned 
the privilege of avenging his oon wrongs; 


and inveſted the magiſtrate with full powers, 
both to eſtimate the injury, and to appor- 
tion the penalty and redreſs. The duelliſt, 


therefore, without the conſent of any party 
but himſelf, reſumes a right, which he had 


See and offends, not more againſt 
religion 
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fit chan againſt the laws; to which: he 
had himſelf engaged to ſubmit. 


If it be urged that there are aa from 
which the law does not protect us; that there 
are inſults-to our perſonal dignity, and out- 
rages upon good manners, which dueling 
only can reſtrain or prevent; it is replied, 
that theſe offences are rather againſt; our 
pride than our judgment; that they are 
generally frivolous and fanciful; to be deſ- 
piſed rather than reſented; that he, who is 
careful not to give offence, will ſeldom re- 
ceive it; and that, in all events, the ſacri- 
ſice of good morals is too high a price for the 
ene of en mann. fy 

labs even this advantage is ; Far man dag 
always ſeeured. The practice of duelling 
may reſtrain the weak and timid; but it * | 
adds to the-, preſumption: of the bold. 
naturally generates inſolence and _— | 
expoſes to danger the daily intercourſe, which 
it profeſſes to protect; and arms the man of 
violence, whom it ought to--controuk Its 
effects are therefore at varianer with the 
Paine on which it is defended; it often 


aggra- 
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— the exilz, it. is, ſuppoſed. to Pre- 


Mr aye bt o en dn ; rothune 
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17 chere be in eed beh. the 


laws do not and 2 —— it is one of 


thoſe CALL 95 humgap inſti- 
tution has get been able to eſcape; it is one 
of the evils of ociety, which a wiſe, man 
bears with patience in Conſideration of its 
advantages. Meet tigt arn Te Nate 181d: 
5 red e e ei übt ate 

» If it be b. urged, that. duelling is, in 
the. important article of ſelf-defange,. the 
only expedient, which can place the weak 


ON a level With. the ſtrong; 3 W. ich can 2 


tect the former from the violence. and oppreſ- 
fon, of | the latter; 3 it is obvious to. reply, on 


AZ - £5: 


admitting it in this view to [0's op 
| it introduces another of at leaſt oY 
nitude; it gives full ſegpe to the ; adyantage 
of ſuperior ill, an Aflyantage engt only 
much more certain in its effects than 
ſtrength, but much More apt Ny ourage 
a diſpoſition to exert it. What is Joſt by the 
ſtrong, therefore, is not. gained by the we ak, 
but by the tkilful :, one fs of men age der 
priged ole ag adyantagg, Which natute bad 


given 
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given them ; but art transfers the benefit to 
another; and dexterity of hand obtains a 
r eee 
rr — 
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If it be det lee chit cb 
nations in general tacitly admit the utility of 
duelling; becauſe they oftener connive at, 
than puniſh, the duelliſt; it may be replied; 
that almoſt all Chriſtian nations have pro- 
hibited duelling by their laws; though it 
may have been found difficult to carry thoſe 
laws fully into execution. If the practice 
be morally wrong, the connivance of the 
magiſtrate cannot make it right. ' Civil in- 
ſtitutions are ſeldom efficacious againſt public 
and eftabliſhed opinions. Governments, in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, make allow- 
ance: for human infirmities; and have fre- 
quently 'only a a choice of difficulties; and 
connive gee ohe ow" to $ r a 3 | 


"16; it oi further rj that as war between 
different nations is ſometimes admitted to be 
juſtifiable'; it muſt on fimilar grounds be juſ- 
tihable-' between different individuals; the 
compariſon contains an obvious fallacy. War 

| O is 
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is juſtifable-/ only: for: ſelf-defence; and the 


aggreſſor is always orimmal. When one nation 


perſiſts in conduct injurious to another, there 
is no. authority mutually acknowledged, to 
which they can appeal, and by the deciſion 
of which they are bound to abide ; and it is 
by war only that the injured community can 
obtain a compenſation for the grievances 
already ſuſtained; or guard againſt their re-: 
petition. But between individuals, injuries 
may and ought to be redreſſed by the laws of 
their country. It is indeed an eſſential prin · 
ciple. of ſociety; that its members: be pro- 
tected againſt mutual injuſtiee; and that each 
peaceably ſubmit to its deciſions, in return 
for the ee 19 he _— 16 Ab 
lei 18 A. «fair mp of erin deepest 
of any principle, to ſuppoſe it univerſal; and 
then to conſider its certain or probablo effects. 
Were the principles of tlie duelliſt to become 
general; were every man to inſiſt upon be- 
ing judge and avenget in his own: cauſe; the 
laws would immediately be rendered nuga - 
tory and uſeleſs; the greateſt and beſt ad- 
vantages of civilized ſociety would. be loſt. 
2 2318 * | for 
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—— ſtateſmen, as well as di- 
vines; that no mam is inveſted with full au- 


chority over his own life; to expoſe or deſtroy 
it at his own choice and diſoretion. The 


like eg the bambleſt individual, they juſtly 
maintain, is of ſome certain of probable 
value to his family, friends, or connections; 
mat he owes ſervices to the community, 
which protects him; that as he is indebted to 


others for much: of the good which he en- 


joys, he ought to endeavour to repay the 
kindneſs: that he has received and that by 
facrifcing his life without neceſſity, he is 
guilty of a deſertion of duty, as criminal as 
it is unnatural. Now however unjuſtifiable 
this may be with reſpect to a man's own 
life ; it muſt be ſtil} more unjuſtiſiable with 
reſpect to the life of another: and What then 
ſhall be urged in vindication of the duelliſt, 
who is guilty of the double offence at once; 
who in the fame moment attempts the Hfe 
of his adverſary, and hazards the loſs of his 
own ? 

IC | -O 2 As 
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As far as it is the object of ducliing to ſeek 
redreſs for injuries real or ſuppoſed, it im- 
plies an unavoidable abſurdity: for its laws 
require that; no advantage be given to him 
by whom: the injury has been ſuſtained: In- 
ſtead: therefore of inflicting a penalty upon 
the aggreſſor for the firſt offence ; it is care- 
ful to afford him an equal chance to commit 
a ſecond; and inftead of enſuring redreſs to 
the ſufferer, e him to a new anger: 


1 


"The. — objef of. th duelliſt- is * 
defence of his honour: and though it may 
tot be ealy to determine preciſely what is 
meant by the expreſſion; when injured ho- 
nour has received its proper vindication; it 


is, however, not difficult to decide, how far 


duelling can really ſupport the character of 
the duelliſt. Its whole efficacy amounts to 
this. It Will aſcertain, on one hand, 'whe- 
ther he WHhd teceives an inſult will reſent jt 
at the hazard of life; and on the other, 


whether he who has been unguarded or un- 


principled enough to be guilty of that inſult, 
has 1 at the _ hazard, to defend 


e conduct. 


Here 
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| Here then ſurely are feu of 'thoſadvan- 
duelling to ſeek and to obtain? here is nei- 
ther - juſtice nor reparation, neither putiiſh- 
ment nor reteug te Let not there bre the 
vg AR d FE J! 36 ! pres 
I HI i Seay $112 n an T6776 SY 
The truth is, [has base ind cannot bes 


ee ene reaſon on good morals; * 
is ſupported by y public opinion alone. are certain 


There 
infults'df tanguage Bar of ion; determined however not 
ſo much by any fixed and general rule, as by the circum- 
ſtances of each particular caſe; which dy à kind of tacit 
kaya Wh gag rank in life, and they only, 


reſent 425 OW ? who does 
. * Natel de e ſpirit and 


e e 80 5 75 received in ſociety 
in general; and companies hr i entirely ex- 


from certain 
cluded,” What is worle, indeed, be; who has given the 
offence, e hlameable, muſt not ace 


knowledge bis fault, till ſhewn 
afraid" ts defend it. "Nay, hat is wo a Riel 
1404 man 25 wg re eiten engages in 


1 le e that! it is 3 unjuſtifiable ; and 3 and 2 
niſt falls, fever ceaſes to regret and Mains it. late 
king of Prutz eſtabliſhed a cbört of böbont; 3 Weich 


all ſuch offences, as uſually occaſion dueliingy; were re- 
ferred ; and. is ſaid by this means to have. in a great, mea- 
ſure ſuppreſled the practice in his doqpinions. Could 
indeed any vindication of character be deyiſed, "Te abſurd 

£4 and 
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precepts of revelatom be! cenſured: fir con. 


demmitig thoſe hoſtile paſſtons of dur matuxeʒ 
which it is the aim of all tivildinMtutionsts 
reſtrain ; fur prohibliting à practiec uus lab. 
ſurd nr the tindividudl, as pernieiousuterthe 
public. Nor let Chriſtianity be ſuppoſed to 
relax her facred rules in favour of the -rath, 


che violent; and-theitefentfiily The- fous of 
Goc can fake no *cdrniprotitſe with the ſons 


Mt 


of Beſial; the Chriſtian! cappor' be {pnated 


with: the ce 7. E en IT A ery 1 
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Ji pariliny and likely to; be in ay degree * ef 
work, authority would ſurely be well employed, in fup- 
rting and enforcing it; and in the mean 25 it is the 

ity. public 


Opinion on the ſubject; | to turft it from duelling, ei 
— Min fibbur of peace; hutnanity, and Feu. 

If it ſhodlick be thought, that I have, dwelt too on 
ſubject of duelling, and noticed argunients, Gt 15 


geſerve it; only apology 1 1s, that 11 was wi ing to 
roy 2 oy nor willing 


Jeavi 'the due I Fah pretext un ches Tine to they 
bim, not only that there fire wan 8064 arguments, agai 2 nk 


ihe practice; ; C7 that there are none in its Half, 
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In anſwer to 'thoſe Who jet to our” Feligidn's on 15. 
count of its probibitions of duelling, or thiflk the one 
oonſiſtent with the other, it ſhould be obſerved; ; *Gar their 


whole argumient reſts upon a ſuppoled diſobedience to the 


laws 


al 


La 
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. Another; and: perhaps a more el 
Fre is founded on 
the gravity and-folemnity, of its character, 
and the ſuppoſed rigour of its laws.. A very 
numerous claſs oo men; 2 of the young, 


= ” 


religion 1 analy the wicey of ebearfal⸗ 
neſs and feftivity, of all pleaſure and of all 
enjoyment. They feel a repugnance to the 
exerciſes of devotion, as requiring not only 
a ſerious, but even a-melancholyy frame of 
mind; and th its'precepts, as a rigid ſyſtem 
of mortiftcation and ſelf-denial.--' They con- 
ceivey that all the'affeCtions of thetheart'are 


0 beſchbcked by gloomy meditetiqns —f 


life to come; all tRat; as 4. preßarätzen Dor 
it abderhy gratificdtivin of the ſehſes is to be 
reſiſted and refuſed. They therefore either 
W er duties ei as in- 


ug * wo 1 2 


tink of det religion; Had the precepts or e 


cheir full effect upon the minds and lives of men; all our 
diſquiſitions on the guilt on innocence of. duelling would 


be ſuperſeded: for duelling irſelf muſt geaſe. Were all 
men as upright and as benevolent, as fevelation epjoihs 
them to be, there wi be aye n nor A 
neither offence nor, revenge. | 


2 nan admiſ: 


20 


more ſedate period of lifeg; till habit unhap- 


ci, gend use to 
aulmiſſible in themſelves; becauſe; irrecbu· 
cileable- to the propenſties of nature or, 
what proves in the cnd:equally, mniſchie uus, 
they poſtpone their attention tu them to ſome 


pily produces the effects of infidelity; and 
they / loſe; not only all; reliſh. for the imme, 
diate offices of religion; but toq-ofigq:al 
regard for eee and its ec 1, bone 
7" Oh, a, 1 EE eFi. AO e ny 22 22, 
That our religion bas banane — 
— by its injudigiqus friends, or by 
its artſul enemies, is indeed as trus in point 


| of fact as, we traſt, the tepreſentation is in 


itfelf unjuſt, Such opinions are ſupported 
by thoſe on, WhO have miſtaken the natare 
and tendenqy of revelation; or Who wWiſh to 


-excite prejudices againſt it;) They nayr per- 


haps be found in the diſquiſitions of the in- 
del; but cannot be traced: in the pages of 
ſoripture o they may have been heard: in 
the taburnacle or don⁰venticle; but ate ini no 
degree kbuntenanded by dur "eſtabliſhed 
church, 1025 They have been drawn from the 
- gloomy caverns of ſuperſtition; not — 
from the celeſtial won ee 10 
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hich is the conſtant effect of riot and excels, 
he ſoon tenders himſelf incapable of) the 
feſtivity he ſought; which temperance would 
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It maybe ſhewn o n hand, Ahht ne- 
kgion forbids only ſuck: excefles, as qui πꝗ]p 
reaſon muſt condemn; and on the dthen, 
that it actually improves and eralts every 
W aajoyment. Sb egen 
218 7 Al E 2609; 2414+; CODE a2 8 Vi. 14 

The votary of: intemperance oſfends as 
e prudence and policy, as agaiuſt 
good morals; he is as much his own enemy, 
as the enemy of religion. He generally ſoon 
impairs or deſtroys thoſe faculties; Which 
were given to be the guide, af his virtue, and 
the ſource of his beſt enjoyments. He 
waſtes his: time, his fortune, and his health; 
which ought to have been employed in pro- 
moting the happineſs of bias felloM creatures; 
ſor the ſake of his o and in repaying to 
others thoſe, advantages, hich every man 
has) redivecdl. By that languor or diſeaſe, 


have enabled him to continue; and, in gan- 
junction with temperance, religion would 


not have denied. By the gradual deprava- 


tion of all the powers both of body and mind, 
which licentiouſneſs never * to produce, 
he 
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he: bd&omes incapable of that pufity and re- 
Bnement, which reaſon, as well as religion, 
teaches vs, are neceſſary to the true dignity 
and happineſs of out nature. Let it not then 
be made an dbjeftion to'divine'ttevelation; 
that it condemns what appears to be injuri- 
ous alike to the indiwidual, and ito lociety ; ; 
and what indeed all; who havę tried _ 
feſs co have failed of its own object: and 
pe now be enquired; whether — — 
not improve and exalt every een 


+ li 


pry: W — nature, — 
tion with our o.]Jnä faculties of, body and 
mind, wi ſhall ſee abundant reaſon to con- 
clude, that we were not intended for repin- 
ing and ſorrow but for ſatis faction and con- 
tenttmnent; not for ſullen ſubmifhon to irre- 
ſiſtible authority; but for chearful obedience 
to laws, which, while they Preſeribe our _ 
dreck us to happineſs.” W 981001 LSU GLEN 
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The faifjing the — OR of 
nature is attended with a high degree of 
—— The reſt, which after fatigue fits 


us 


9% 


— Dur 1 | 
repairs our ſtrongth ; are ſoliglit not only be- | 
cawſe they are neceſſary, but. becauſe they 
are delightful. We defire them for our plea» 
ſure, without en reflect 1985 _ 


uſe. o e e beide 1 K 


The author of nature has made (induſtry 
neceſſury toi the acquiſition of almoſt every 
good und induſtry often appears irkſome 
and paitiful. But in return its ſucceſs s-ol- 
ways - pteaſant;: Suck, is the frame of our 
minds, that ſcatce any datisfaction is greater 
than that of vbtaining by our own exertions 
the object of our purſuit: hardly any aequi- 
ſition is ſo much valued, as that which is the 
e ee own diligence and {kill . 
STOV 1900 eee ee 101041011449 eee eg, 
li Obadhdbe mie vrhicii men are required 
to — to be attended 
1-06 4033807 107. ch h 18 
777 es 
paſhons are painful co the breaſt which they inhabic; they 
are the natural tyrants of the mind, and equally deſtroy its 
purity a and its quiet. But the hy mane. and bencyolent at- 
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feftions never, fail to deli ght the. heart, 11 which they are 

encouraged, © They ant the ſources,” not more of our 

brighteſt yirtues, than of our higheſt enjoyments. 
with 
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with, the greateſt difficulty and anxiaty e yot 
ſuch is the delight alſo attending them, that 
they are the laſt Which any man is willing to 
zelinquiſh ; they do not more conſtitute the 
buſineſs of his life, than — a 
as much his enim, as his virtue 


Bat . ak, Abends d vi , 
any duties, nature, preſents. us with mnumes 
Table objects of delight; with ſtreams of 
plegſure from a thouſand ſprings. ¶ The ſuc: 
ceſſion of day and night, and the continual 
variation of the ſeaſons, are hardly more the 
cauſes of our induſtry, than of our amuſe- 
ment. The general intercourſe with our 
| fellow-creatures the company of our friends, 
and. our domeſtic, attachments, are ſources of 
perpetual gratiſication. Nor muſt we for- 
get, as well the more elegant and liberal arts, 
the productions of the, poet, the muſician, and 
the painter, as the thouſand others, of infe- 
rior dignity perhaps, but not inferior uſe, that 
are daily adminiſtering to our wants, our 
conveniences, or our pleaſures. Such indeed 
18 the conſtitution of our minds, that we ſoen 
learn to find gratiicatiqn not ite 1 it 
might 
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might naturally be expected; but alſo in what 
ſhould ſeem more likely to pain bur ſenſſbi- 
lity and depreſs our ſpirits; not only in the 
records of the improvement and happineſs'of 
our fellow-creatures ; but of their mifery or 
deſtruction; not onby in the detalls of cbm 
merce, ſcience, and civilization; but in the 
narratives of war, of peſtilence, and famiie. 
We delight to view, not only the palace bf 
elegance and grandeur, and the landſcaps 
ſmiling with flowers and fertility ; but the 
ruins of the nobleſt edifice ; the rock that has 
been rent by the thunder; and the ocean agi- 
tatod by the tempeſt. It is alſo of import- 
ance to reflect, that the value of all theſe 
gratifications will be eſſentially enhanced, by 
the ſentiments with which they ought to be 
received; by our gratitude to him who gives 
them. It is true that uch of the pleaſure 
we derive from theſe ſources is the effect of our 
on induſtry, our ingenuity, or our habits} but 
ſtill it muſt be conſiderèd as the bounty of 
our Creator. The author of nature, is the” 
author of - whatever” good nature can pro- 
duce; it is God that gives, whatever he has! 
| pn vs owes to obtain. 


The 
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The amuſements thus copiodſly: wlheatiay 
fore us; we ſhall not find prohibited by :reve« 
lation. What God has given, bis laws do 
not forbid us to enjoy. His laws do in- 


deed preſcribe rules for our indulgence in the 


bounties of nature. But theſe rules are them- 
ſelves calculated and intended to ſecure and 
to improve the enjoyment. They preſcribe 
ſuch temperance in the indulgence of our 
ſenſes, as would continue our gratification, 
and ſecure our health; and fuck command 
over tumultuous paſſions, as would guard the 
tranquillity of our own minds, and of thoſo 
about us. They enjoin fuch integrity in our 
tranſactions, and ſuch humanity in our genes 
ral conduct, as \Wwoult' quickly eſtabliſh” our 
character, and effectually promote our inte- 
reſt; as would enſure the applauſe of our 
fellow - creatures, ſupported and enhanced by 
the approbation of our own conſcience. This 
then ſurely is the ſyſtem, above all others, 
that will preferve the equanimity, which 
philoſophy in vain endeavoured to teach 4) 
and that chearfulneſs of heart, which is it- 
ſelf the beſt ingredient in every enjoyment, 


of life. And what reaſon might teach us to 


expect from” our religion, e will 


one 2 2 895 confirm: 
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confirm: for the trust eontent and ſatis- 
foction are always found: with the humble, 
the innocent, and the pious. IIe on 


(1 {1834 wh: 4 Putin man 


In ſupport of theſe {mma may be ads, 
duced both the language of ſcripture, and the; 
opinion..of. wiſdom ; that her ways are, Ways 
of fileafantneſs,., aud that all her. paths ere; 
ſeace, St. Paul, calls nen his converts, 
of Theſſalonica to rejozce. evermore. And. 
our Saviour himſelf performed his , firſt, 
miracle to encourage the hilarity of a feſ-, 
tval. The immediate duties of religion, 
which revelation. teaches, are calculated and, 
intended to bring to the minds of all, except 
the guilty and impenitęnt, comfort and en-, 
couragement, hope and jay. The principal, 
ceremonies of the Jewiſh ſervice; were their, 
folemin. feſtivals, the feaſt. of the,dedication,, 
or the feaſt of the paſſover; and in our own; 
church, not only hymns of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving form a part of our worſhip; Ne ME 
fabbath itſelf is conſidered.as a feſtival 

At) 

 Rrod. our religion, howees, though e every 
way friendly, in the preſent life, to its faith- 
ful followers, more > muſt not be e required than. 
1 the. 
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the author of that religion has given us rea- 


ſon to expect. It will not viſibly alter the 
nature of things in their favour; nor confound 


the order eſtabliſhed in the world. It will 
not interfere with the relative ſituations: of 


men in ſociety ; by changing the circum- 


ſtances of the rich and poor, the humble and 
the exalted, the freeman and the ſlave. It 


will not exempt men from the caſualties na- 


turally incident to humanity; from care, 


vexation, and diſappointment; from pain, ſick 
neſs, and death. It does not exclude, for it 


teaches us to expect, ſuch temporal calami- 


ties, as we believe providence to inflict; in 


order to reſtrain or correct the abet , 
and to try and prove the faith and firmneſs 


of the juſt. It will not remove -from men 


the ill effects of their former tranſgreſſions, 


upon their character, fortune, or health; it 
wilk not protect them from the fraud or vio- 


lence of the wicked; nor exempt them from 


their ſhare in Roy and national diſtreſs, 


But though there are caſes, i in which our 
religion may fail compleatly to effect our 
temporal proſperity; or to effect it in the 
mode, which our wayward imaginations 
might deſire; yet will it ſtill perform what 
15 
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 Eptebiris'is Celebrated by bre f 1 & 
ciples *; as the great benefactor "of his 150 
lowers;” the atheifficat” ſetſualiſts * "of | ahti- 
quity, in berg releaſed their” minds Ra 
the fear of — — a ſentiment, which they 
confidered,* as ufcleß oppreſſion” ion on "Weir 
ſpirits; und painful reſtraint upon "their 
enjoymetits. ”**P5* the ibfidets of wa 
times tlie reality this ſervice ma | 
queſtioned ;' or its advantages denjed. ip 
been maintained, ace g feet . 
truth, that nb an Uf feflecti 1 e whey 
diveſt Hitmſelf bf the belict po e 01 e 
arid*providence bf God; And &önifee deal, 
that'thiey, who tidkeprofeicn'or inhdefity iy, 
own! A Dith 4 nf feel; 
and While they deny With their Lips ture 2! 
Nate” ef Earn WE) t Ae 
feſs it by their fears. d ö indeed, 
as 1s riniverſally' known, have o | f 8 


ledged | that their ir guilty ALI alloy ed 
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by involuntary apprehenfions of a Judgment 


to come. In the hour of fickneſs or foli- 
tude, in moments of reflection, or on the ap. 


proach of death, they have doubted the truth 


of their former principles, or wholly retracted 
their infidelity. ' And it has from hence been 
concluded, that the boaſted bruce of _ 
curus never was PE” \ 
The Sad of the Pa Bens of WER 
fidel, however, cannot in every inſtance be 
diſproved. Allowing him therefore the fulleſt 
conviction of the truth of his on tenets; let 
us enquire whether he can rationally claim 
thoſe advantages of ſuperiorꝭ peace of mind, 
which the poet of atheiſm has ſo eloquently 
diſplayed. Inſtead of a Deity, let hit ſup- 
pole the univerſe to Have been formed by 
atoms and chance; by fate and neceſſity; 
or by any other power, of Whatever name 
or nature the ſume power, that gave exiſt- 
ence to things in their preſent ſtate, may, in 
oppoſition to all the arguments of the atheiſt, 
give exiſtence alſo to a world to come. 
Whatever cauſe eſtabliſhed this chequered 
ſcene of good and evil, where vice and virtue, 
happineſs and miſery; are in ſome degree 
ry 5:11 20 211087: B0T-1507! S 090 pro- 
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promiſcuouſly united; where: ian is ont 
event to the. rightqous and to te wicked; the 
ſame cauſe may have ordained, a future ſtate 


alſo of recompence and. retribution; where | 
all theſe irregularities ſhall be rectiſied, and 


reward and puniſhment diſtributed in exact 
proportion to merit or to guilt. On the 
principles of atheiſm, therefore, the appre- 
henſions of future reſponſibility for our oon- 
duct cannot with certainty, or even ration- 
ws be removed. 1 124.5 


With refpe the fear of temporal evil, 
infidelity ſurely. gives no advantages. That 
human life is perpetually expoſed to vexation 
and. diſappointment ; that every man feels 
the Want of ſome ſuperior power, on which 
he may rely, either to avert the evils that 
threaten him, or to ſupport him under them; 
I need. not waſte time in proving; for it will 
not be denied. But if we believe theſe evils 
either to axiſe ſolely from chance and acci- 
dent; or to be previouſly ordained by fate and 
neceſſityz our fears of them muſt be avg- 


mented, not diminiſhed: we are left with- 


out hope to avoid them; and without ſupport 
when they fall. The profeſſions of the in- 
tidel, then, are either the reſult of his own 

P 3 con- 


212 Chriftianity feveurable to 
conviction, or they are not. If the latter; 
they are empty and criminal oſtentation: 
and if the former, their natural tendency is 

to aggravate the evils, Which it is 8 
they are n to remove. 


» 


Adrait =; on the 3 'the nice 
and providence of the God of the Chriſtians, 
and the reality of that /e and immortality, 
which the goſpel has brought to light; and 
the inequalities of our preſent / ſtate ap- 
pear no longer unintelligible or inequita- 
ble; calamity is no longer without conſola- 
tion, nor; death - itfelf without hope. It 
is indeed the exclufive-- privilege. of divine 
revelation, to explain the true cauſe of 
phyſical and: moral evil; and to furniſh ade 
quate motives. to reſignation under them. 
Jr is the unrixalled glory of our religion, to 
haxe proclalmed the certainty of a life to 
come: where: the due diſtinction ſhall- be 
made between the rightequs and the wicked; 
and every man recompenſed, according le 
what lie 'hath done in the body. It is from 
faith in the goſpel of Chriſt, and from that 
only, that we can juſtly or rationally adopt 
the ſentiments and the language of the pro- 
phet; although the fig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, 

neither 
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neither ſhell fruit be in the vine; the labour 
of tlie olive ſhall fail, and the fields hall 
yield no meat; tie flock all be cus off from 
the fold, and there fhall be no herd in the 
falls; yet will we rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of our ſalvation. 


5. There is one point more, in which the 
ſuitableneſs of the Chriſtian revelation to the 
preſent ſtate of human nature and human 

life, muſt not be overlooked; its adaption to 
our appetites and paſſions. How indeed a 
creature intended for triab and probation, for 
preſent - exertion and future reſponſibility, 
could have been formed without ' paſſions, 
without defires ſtimulating him to activity, 
and liable to exceſs, we are not able to con- 
ceive : and we therefore conſider thoſe paſ- 
fions as an important and eſſential part of 
human nature. Had then a religion been 
offered for our acceptance, which either 
omitted all attention to theſe paſſions, or 
commanded what was incompatible with 
their gratification and effects ; which called 
upon us to guide our actions by motives, of 
which they did not form any part; or which 
required their total ſuppreſſion or extirpation ; 

EY to 
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to ſoch! a religion we might, with great ap- 
pearance of juſtice, have objected, as dif- 
ficult to be believed and embraced ; becauſe 
unſuitable to our nature and ſituation ; or as 
impoſſible to have proceeded from our Crea- 
tor; becauſe inconſiſtent with what he had 
already given. But the aim of the Chriſtian 
religion is, not to extinguiſh thoſe appetites, 
which the author of that religion implanted; 
but to direct them to their proper objects; to 
reſtrain their irregularities and exceſſes; and 
to indulge them as far as they are guiltleſs 
and uſeful. It is to gratify ha: were given 
in a fate of innocence, not what our cor. 
ruption has introduced. Chriſtianity en- 
courages all the benevolent and nobler pro- 
penftis of our nature: its obvious tendeney 
s, to ripen inſtints into morals; to graft 
virtues on the ſtock of the natural affections. 
A few examples, from ſome of the leading 
paſſions of the human heart, will illuſtrate 
What has been aſſerted, and, it is nde 
eftabliſh 1 its truth, 


The ſtrongeſt and moſt univerſal paſſion 
of the human mind is ſelf. love; fo ſtrong 
aud ſo vniverſal indeed, that many able phi- 

* 
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non: we maintained it to be our ſole 
motive and principle of action; and it is 
obvious that, in the common intercourſe of 
life, by this we expect every man to be 
guided. We depend upon him, whoſe f in- 
tereſt we know it is, to act as we deſire. 
To. this accordingly the precepts of divine 
revelation are addreſſed. It is for our own 
fakes that we are required to perform the 
duties it enjoins. Obedience will be fol- 
lowed by reward, and tranſgreſſion by pu- 
niſhment. Here is no unmeaning declama- 
tion on the beauty of virtue, the fitneſs of 
things, or the authority of truth. But a 
direct and intelligible obligation: to purſue 
the path of duty; becapſe it leads to hap- 
pineſs, which all men conftantly deſire; and 
to ſhun the unhallowed tracks of vice; ; be- 
cauſe they terminate in miſery, the natural 
object of our terror and averſion. 


Mixed with ſelf-love in the 421 we find 
the love of our fellow - creatures. And whe- 
ther this be a native quality of the heart, or 
an acquired virtue, or both united, reeds 
not now be a queſtion : its exiſtence and 


"oy are all that the preſent purpoſe de- 
_— mands. 
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mands.- This the ſcripture calls charity: 


and St. Paul pronounces it to be the greatef 
of all virtues, It is the principle from which 
proceeds whatever we applaud under the 
names of generoſity, benevolence, and hu- 
manity: and in perfect uniſon with the beſt 
ſentiments of the beſt men, revelation com- 
mands us t love our neiglißbour as ourſelves ; 
and declares that /ove 10 b the en 7 
the law. 


BE teien to our fel. love and ſocial, 
the motives of action, by which we are moſt 
powerfully influenced, are our hopes and 
fears; the hope of what we believe to be 
good, and the fear of the oppoſite evil; and 
to theſe all the precepts of Chriſtianity are 
immediately addreſſed. The prohibitions of 
the goſpel are with threats, and its command - 
ments with fhromiſe. The wicked fhall go 
away into everlaſting * : but the 
righteous into life eternal. . | 


In the human mind the deſire of know- 
ledge is . univerſal and inſatiable; and the 
Chriſtian revelation, above every thing elle, 
promiſes to gratify and indulge it, The im- 

| per- 
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perfection of. ſcience, and the narrow limits 
of our information in the preſent life, are 
every where felt and confeſſed ; and on theo- 
logical ſubjects, more than on any other, wwe 
now fee: through à glaſs | darkly. Nothing 

ſo much diſappoints the enquiries of curio- 
ſity; nothing ſo much humbles the aſpiring 
pride of reaſon; as the attributes of the 
Deity, and the myſteries of our redemption. 
But we are taught to hope, that in the fu - 
ture ſtate of our exiſtence our faculties will 
be enlarged, as well as purified; and that we 
ſhall be enabled and permitted to underſtand 
many of thoſe appearances in the govern- 
ment of the world, which at. preſent moſt 
perplex us. One of the rewards of our duty 
will be the gratification of our love of know - 
ledge, And we cannot doubt but all the 
proceedings of , providence, when fully un- 
derſtood, will appear as. equitable, as they 
now ſeem irregular; and that we ſhall have 
as much cauſe to admire their wiſdom and 
conſiſtency, as to adore their juſtice and 
benevolence. Hereaſter, the apoſtle has 
aſſured us, we ſiall know, even as ve are 
znown; and that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, 


the 
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the things which God hath hh for then 
0. love Aim. — 1 


DJ? 


anther bent paſſion of the human 
mind is ambition, the love of honour and 
diſtinction: and this too is expreſsly encou- 
raged by divine revelation. But it is directed 


to its proper object, and confined within due 
bounds. It is directed, not like the pride 


and vanity of the world, to the temporal 
and perſonal aggrandiſement of the indivi- 
dual, at the expence of his fellow- creatures; 
not to their deſtruction in war, or their ſub- 
jection to his power; in order to obtain for 
him the ſhouts of the multitude, or the gra- 
tiſication of criminal deſire *: but it is di- 


rected to the imitation of him, by whom it 


was implanted; to benevolence and bene- 
ficence; to the promotion of peace, virtue, 
and happineſs amongſt his fellow - creatures; 


* « Let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom ; neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might ; let not the rich 


man glory in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glory 


in this; that he underſtandeth and knoweth me; that J 
am the Lord, which exerciſe loving-kindneſs, judgment, 
and righteouſneſs in the earth: for in theſe things I delight, 

faith the Lord.” Jerem. i ix. 23, 24. | 


3 in 
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in order to obtain the favour of his Creator, 
and by patient continuance in well-doing, 
glory, and honour, and immortality. To 
ſtimulate us to our beſt exertions, we are 
aſſured; that in our father's houſe are many 
manſions $3 where our rank in glory will be in 


proportion to the improvement of our ta- 
lents: according to our conduct ſhall we 
receive a_frrofrhet's, o a rightedus man's, 
reward: according to our deſett, ſhall we 
be the greateſt pr the leaſt in the — Y ; 


heaven'®, 


It will, no doubt, be 6bſerved by the philoſopher, or 
the ſcorer, that no notice has been taken of a paſfion, 
which is not only among the moſt univerſal and powerful, 
but which has more influence on morality, and occaſions 
more diſturbance in ſociety, than almoſt any other; the | 
paſion by which the ſpecies is continued; To this the 
anſwer is not difficult. Of dus paffion the records 
of reyelation every where ſuppoſe the indulgence ; 
within ſuch limits as may not corrupt our own hearts, 
injure our neighbour, or violate the laws of the ſociety i in 
which we live. ' No proviſion is indeed made for it in the 
life to come: becauſe its whole purpoſe being attained 
here, we ſuppoſe that hereafter it will have no exiſtence. 
As if purpoſely to guard againſt ſuch an abjeCtion, the 
petulant Sadduces were told that, in the refurreftion they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ; but are as the 
engel of God in heaven. Matt. xxii. 30. | 


If 
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If then there be any truth in the tate. 
ment that has been given; if the tendency 
of the Chriſtian revelation be to promote 
the comfort and ſatisfaction, as well as the 
virtue, of mankind in their preſent ſtate; to 
excite chearfulneſs and hope, not dejection 
and terror, in the human mind; if inſtead 
of a perpetual war with all our paſſions 
and propenſities, it teach us only to cor- 
rect what is exceſſive and pernicious, in 
order more fully to gratify what is innocent 
and uſeful; if there be this admirable con- 
formity between our intereſts and our duty; 
between the purſuit of preſent and of future 
happineſs; between the internal frame of 
our minds and our external condition; be- 
tween the book of nature and the word of 
God; upon theſe grounds we ſhould. build, 
not ſurely an objection to the authenticity 
of this revelation, but an argument in fa- 
vour of its credibility; not a reluctance to its 
authority, but a recommendation of its 
utility. Our own deductions ſhould lead us 
to conclude, with the dictate of the apoſtle; 
that godlineſs is firofilable unio all things; 
having the promiſe of the life that nom is, and 
of that which is io come. 10 
LE | SERMON 
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SERMON v. 


ON THE, MYSTERIOUS DOCTRINES or 
- CHRISTIANITY. 


_ 2PET. 11, 16. 
In which are Jome things hard 10 be. under- 


ſtood, . 


ONE of che moſt intereſting, and yet one 


of the moſt difficult, ſubjects, on which 
human reaſon can be employed, is its 
own nature, its powers, and its duties. Its 
extent and its limitations, what it 1s able to 
effect, and what it ought not to attempt, 
are not, and probably cannot be, preciſely 
defined. In many of our reſearches we feel 
its weakneſs at every ſtep; and yet we ad- 
vance in the confidence of its ſtrength. We 
daily ſee the fallibility of thoſe who have 
gone before us; and we often cenſure their 

errors 
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errors and their preſumption; yet we con- 
tinue to require from others, or to hope to 
obtain by our own efforts, demonſtration and 


_ - certainty on ſubjects, where perhaps 'proba- 


bility or teſtimony only ought to be expected. 
In many branches of art and ſcience, 'in- 
deed, the acquiſitions already made encou- 
rage us to proceed in purſuit of ſtill further 
diſcoveries; and the means of aſcertaining 
the truth are ſo much within our reach, or 
within our hopes, that it ſeems fair to de- 
mand ſcientific proof, before any new-theory 
is admitted; or to with-hold our affent, till 
umqueſtionable evidence is produced. But 
in one important point reaſon has been 
equally confident of her on ſtrength; 
where her confidence. was leſs juſtifiable, or 
leſs judicious. In the caſe of divine revela- 
tion ſhe has made her own: ſuppoſed powers 
an.:objeftion to her faith; and refuſed to re- 
ceive ſuch truths as the Conde not. ee er 
derſtand. | N | 


It Fn been urged, not only n 
church of England, but againſt Chriſtianity 
itſelf, that many of its peculiar dactrines are 
too abſtruſe and myſterious; not level to the 

| capacities 
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capacities of thoſe: for whoſe inſtruction: at 
profeſſes itſelf to be intended; that they are 
incomprehenſible, and therefore incredible. 
Admitting, ſay the objectors, that human 
reaſon Was not able to teach men their duty, 
and ta male them" wife unto ſatvationy and 
that conſequently ſupernatural aſſiſtance was 
neceſſary : how ate we to receive that as 
divine revelation, which oppoſes to the very 
faculties, by which alone we can judge of 
its nature and authenticity, myſteries that 
perple them, and difficulties, which they 
cannot ſurmount. By our reaſon only can 
we interpret the meaning of this ſuppoſed 
revelation, or apply it to the regulation of 
our ſentiments and conduct; yet many of its 
truths are confeſſedly ſuch as reaſon cannot 
explain. Surely, ſay they, a God of [wiſh 


OR would have made that 
eaſy, which was ſo valuable; if it was ne- 


ceſſary to all, the knowledge of it ſhould 
have been by all attainable. Surely, if God 
created man, and gave him a revelation, he 
would have adapted the one to the other; he 
would either have lowered: the doctrines to 
our capacities; or enlarged our capacities to 
comptehend the doctrines. It is aſſerted too, 
851119862 that 
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that theſe myſteries have not been favourable, 
but ' prejudicial, to piety and good morals; 
that they have deterred many from embracing | 
Chriſtianity itſelf; and that amongſt its fol- 
lowers and its advocates they have occaſioned 
difference of opinion and controverſy; and 
conſequently have interrupted the peace and 
diminiſnhed the charity, which it is one pro- 
feſſed object of the goſpel to promote. The 
objectors, therefore, are led to conclude; either 
that the Deity has given no ſuch revelation, 
as we conceive it to be our duty to teach; or 
that he has given it, as well adapted to our 
faculties, as worthy of himſelf; as clear and 
intelligible, as it is valuable and neceſſary ; 
they conclude that all the myſteries we com- 
plain of, are the comments and gloſſes of 
human reaſon; either the unfortunate miſ- 
takes of ignorance and ſuperſtition, or the 


un n 1 policy and * LY 
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Such Was e e objection of che Wists 
philoſopher *, while Chriſtianity was yet in 
its infancy; ſuch has continually been the 
r 3 the 1 and the infidels and 
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ſuch is ſtill one objection of a numerous de- 
ſeription of in n. our national 
church. en a Ke un 


In the attempt to invalidate this objection 
it will not be pretended, that theſe myſte- 
rious doctrines do not exiſt in our religion; 
or that any new and clearer interpretation of 
them 1s to be produced, It is intended only 
to offer - ſome conſiderations to ſhew, that 
myſtery is conſiſtent with credibility; that 
what is not, or cannot be, the object of our 


ſenſes, or the proper ſubject of ſcience, may 


yet be I an n. of e amm | 


Ir is hardly trecelſaty to ally thak — 
teries I with to be underſtood all thoſe doe- 


trines of our church, which have been uſually 
known by the term: ſuch, for example, as 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; of the 
union of the divine and human nature in the 
perſon of Chriſt; and of the operations of 
the holy ſpirit ; all thoſe, in ſhort, che ab- 
ſtruſeneſs of which has at any time been 


alledged; either by the ſectary, as the cauſe 

of his diſſenting from the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 

- Viſhment of his country; ar by the ſceptie, 
ile 


A as 
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As one reaſon for his doubting or denying the 


divine origin of our religion; either by 
- thoſe, who are diſpoſed. to adopt a Chrif- 
_ tianity with fewer myſteries and. difficulties; 


or by thoſe, who, in their ,zeal. for the 
powers of reaſon, and the rejection of myf- 

teries, have been led to roſe > divine revela- 
tion itſelf. 


191 N 


e. That there are myſterious dofrines i in 
our religion; that it contarns, if we may be 
allowed to apply the words of the apoſtle to 
our preſent purpoſe, ſome things hard to be 
underſtood, is readily admitted. It cannot, 
and need not, be denied. Such doctrines 


were not, only naturally to be expected, but 


3 clearly unavoidable, in a divine revelation; 
and therefore do not invalidate their own 
| truth or credibility. Whatever declares or 


F implies the phyſical attributes of the Deity, 
muſt be above the comprehenſion of the hu- 


71 


man mind. 


All. our ideas of ſpirit are 1 and 


2 therefore obſcure. When we attempt to 


form a notion of a ſpiritual ſubſtances, our- 


- ſelves, or to e it to others, we da not 
deſcribe 


* 
- 
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deſeribe ſo much what it is, 48 what it is not; 
we do not combine che properties of things 
we already know, but exclude the propetties 
of every thing elſe. All bur ideas ori the ſub- 
ject, therefore, are confuſed and indefinite; 
incapable of ' preciſion, demonſtration; | or 
certainty. And ſuch as our ideas of fpirit - 
are, ſuch muſt be our ideas of its operations. 
We know not how ſpirit acts upon ſpirit, or 
upon matter, or how matter acts upon ſpirit. 
In whatever therefore the agency of ſpirit 1s 
concerned, there will inevitably be ſome de- 
gree of obſcurity. And this obſcurity will 
be encreaſed by an unavoidable deficiency in 
our language. What is imperfectly conceived, 
will always be imperfeQly expreſſed.” And 
language borrowed from material objects, as 
all language evidently has been, will but in- 
| adequately deſcribe ſpirit and its operations. 
In all diſquiſitions, therefore, upon ſuch 
points, ambiguities will neceſſarily ariſe ; 
obſcurity cannot be avoided. Theſe confi- 
derations alone are ſufficient to ſhew that 
thoſe doctrines of our religion, which are 
thought moſt myſterious, are not therefore 
incredible; and that all the arguments drawn 
by compariſon and analogy from material 
Q 2 objecls, 
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obfects, to prove certain atticles of ou creed 
abſurd and contradiftory, are inconcluſive 
and fallacious. The properties of matter 
and fpirit are ſo different, that what is true 
of the former, is Bot therefore neceſſarily 
true of the latter? and inferences from each, 
- inſtead of being the ſume, may be not only 
very different, but che very reverſe of one 
another. Theſe obſervations are not de- 
ſigned to encourage à general ſcepticiſm 
reſpesting ſpirit and its operations; but to 
deprive our. adverfaries of an argument, in 
which they ſometimes triumph. They re- 
late only to the phyſical properties of ſpirit; 
with; which no man pretends · to be fully ac 
quainted. Its moral attributes and princi- 
; ples muſt be 5 to our W or my 
cannot eohoeriy t. | — 
erte „ li br 211k Sora 
2. Myſterious dotrines again are inſepa- 
; * from ſuch a revelation, as wo believe 
to have been given; hot only as it muſt in- 
volve the ſpiritual nature and phyfical pro- 
perties of che Deity ys! which all allow to be 
incomprehenſible 5" but as it aſſerts, what 
leads to oonſequences little leſs | perplexing, 
his moral attributes, tis phbviderive and our 


8 | - 7 redemp- 
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redemption... It does not treat ſimply of our 
duties ta each other, of granſactions between. 
man and man; but of the connection be- 
tween man and his God of our creation by 
his power, our obedience to his laws, and 
our dependence upon his bounty and protec - 
tion. It not only enjoins the due govern- 
ment of our paſſions, and points put the true 
path to happineſs in the preſent life; but 
aumounces to us ne and ſublimer objects of 
our hopes and fears, the rewards and puniſh- 
ments af futurity according to our mexits or 
our offences. It informs us, not only how, 
man fell from a ſtate of innocence by ttanſ- 
greſſion, and became unable to deſerve or to. 
obtain the favour, of his maker but of the 
wonderful and merciful means by which that, 
favour may be recovered; of the incarna- 
tion of the only Son of God; and his being 
made the propitiation for our ſins; of our 
juſtification. by faith and repentance; and ou 


lanctiſication by the holy ſpirit. It. aſſures 
us, not. only that wehave ſouls intended and 


ſited. for: immortality; but that, there ſhall 
be alſo a refurtecivus of theſe. periſhable - 
bodies; that the preſent union of matter and 
ſpirit in the (conſtitution. of human nature 

21 1 ſhall 
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ſhall indeed ſuffer a temporary interruption. 
in the grave; but that it ſhall hereafter be 
reſtored in a ſtate exempt from end or change. 


Theſe topicks of themſelves preſent. difficul- 


ties as numerous as they are unavoidable; 
and we have multiplied and aggravated them 
by endeavouring to become w/e above what 
ir uritten; by attempting to underſtand what 
ſcripture has left in obſourity; and to explain 
to others what neither we have faculties to 
explain, nor they to comprehend. On ſub- 
jects ſo extraordinary, ſo difficult, and ſo in- 
tereſting, indeed, curioſity muſt neceſſaril 
be excited; and we cannot wonder that men 
have frequently attempted by various modes 
of illuſtration to render that eaſy of belief, 
which it is aur duty to believe; to reconcile 
that to our reaſon, to which the aſſent of 
reaſon is required. But of theſe attempts 
the ſucceſs, however conſiderable, can never 
be complete; and the advantage to religion 
and virtue, if not queſtionable in itſelf, is 
certainly not without alloy. If they have 
been productive of good, they have alſo 
been attended with evil; if they have often 
brought conviction to the friends of religion 
0 b ſometimes excited in its enemies 
8 ridicule 
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ridicule er diſguſt. The proper enquiry is, 
not whether ſuch doctrines can be minutely- 
explained, but whether they can reaſonably 
be believed: whether, though they cannot 
be objects of 2 _ 1 became 
N noe 2 br rr Fei 


* * * 
. * 
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great enquiry will be, whether they are in 
their own nature poſſible. We are not to 
conſider the eredibility of the doctrines of 
revelation as on a level with the credibility 
of ordinary or general information. It ſtands 
upon u principle of its own; In peruſing: 
the narrative of any tranſaction we caleu- 
late the probability of its truth, upon a ſcale 
proportioned to the power and diſpoſition of 
the agent. In the hiſtory of human affairs 
we admit that to be probable, which men 
like ourſelves are able to perform; and we 
believe it upon ordinary evidence: we carry 
our belief to extraordinary points only when 
the abilities of the man, or the force of teſ- 
timony, correſpond to the nature of the facts. 
But in the proceedings of providence we da 
not confider any thing as incredible in itſelf; 
en * not imply either à phyſical i- 

5 24 poſſibility, 
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poſfibility, or a violation of his moral att. 
butes. We do not coicbiver it poffible for 
omnipotence itſelf to make x part equa] to 
the. whole; or to cauſe the ſume proportion 
to be at once true and falſe; and we ſhould 
deem it impiety to ſuppoſe that he would 
violate thoſe diſtinctions between right and 
wrong, which he has himſelf: eſtabliſhed; 
that he would puniſh obedience; or reward 
tranſgreſſion : But within theſe limits wo 
conſider all things ar froffeble ' with God 
and therefore as credible, whenever ſufficient 
effects of his power really proceeded from it, 
and that what claims to be his word, can 
juſtly plead his authority, It is upon theſe 
grounds that good and wiſe men have bes 
lieved, and gonceived themſelves bound to 
believe, the reality of miracles and the truth 
of myſteries; and to depend upon the full 
accomplihment of all 1 en ey 1 
an e ho tht ten | 


4. I thed Su — n of'o our 
religion- cannot be thewn' to be phyſically 
impoſſible, they are not in their own nature 
3 they may be believed, on the 

ſame 
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{ame principle that we; believe any thingy 
elſe, when ſatisfaQtory evidence of the points: 
im queſtion. is produced. I bis is indeed the, 
natural and proper foundation of faith. B 
our ſenſes we obtain certainty; by demen- 
ſtration, knowledge; but faith, by teſtis; 
mon y. By far the greater part of what we 
generally call our knowledge, we have re- 


ceeived upon evidence alone. All our belief 
in hiſtory is founded upon our opinion of the 


veracity of the hiſtorian: all our acquaint- 
ance with countries we have not vifited, 
depends upon the confidence; we repoſe in 
the narrative of the traveller: in the ſtudy 
of the productions of nature we truſt to the 
experiments and the concluſions of our fel · 
low-ſtudents; aud even in mathematical 
ſcience. we reſt a conſiderable. portion of our 
knowledge on the axioms and demonſtra- 
tions of thaſe who have gone before us. 
Every thing, in ſhort, which we have not 
acquired by our own perſonal inveſtigation, is 
received upon evidence alone. And this is 
not more true in point of fact; than it is 
neceſſary from the conſtitution of: the world. 


Were we, even in temporal concerns, to 


iruſt ſolely to our own obſervation and expe- 
rience, 


* 
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rience, our ſtock of knowledge would not 
only be ſmall and of little value, but always 
imperfect and incomplete: life would be loſt, 
before knowledge, ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes of life, could poſſibly be obtained. 
Why then ſhould not evidence be admitted 
as a proper ground of faith in the truths of 
religion, as well as of ſcience! of conſi- 
dence in the word of God, as well as in the 
veracity of man! Why ſhould We complain 
that the Almighty has made the fame prin. 
ciple the baſis of moral duty, which is the 
eue er baſrs of the ee or _ life! 


It is true that Sate of the 46Arines of 
Chriſtianity are hard o be underſtood; and 


it ought therefore to be ſupported by teſti- 
mony ptoportioned to the difficulties it con- 


tains. It is true that this fuppoſed revela- 
tion is a point of all others the moſt impor- 
tant to us; and may therefore reaſonably be 
expected to be furniſhed with evidence of its 
own authenticity the moſt decifive and un- 
queſtionable. And this upon enquiry will 
be found to be the caſe. Let the prophecies 


of ſcripture be viewed in their ſeries, their 


3 and their completion; let the 


reputed 
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reputed miracles be conſidered in their num- 
ber, their notoriety, and their witneſſes; let 
the morality of the goſpel be examined in 
its ſuperiority over every other, ſyſtem. of 
ethics, and in its adaptation to the nature 
and ſituation of mankind; let the records of 
each be compared in their probable authen- 
ticity, with the records of any other tranſ- 
actions equally diſtant from us in time and: 
place; and. theſe, objects united will form 
ſuch a body and weight of evidence, as, 
whilſt it is not comin in any other. cate, . 
can certainly in no other caſe be obtained. 
The preſent purpoſe, however, is not to diſ- 
cuſs the evidences of revelation, but to ſtate 
as a general principle; that teſtimony, may- 
be a ſufficient ground of belief in truths 
which we cannot demonſtrate, or in facts, 
which we cannot explain; that the evidence 
of Chriſtianity is the natural en of 
chaten een, ane 


— 


7 en however, it it concerns us to 
remember, that our faith muſt not ſtop at 
the ſimple. act of the underſtanding. To 
believe the truths of Chriſtianity, as we 
believe the ordinary truths of hiſtory - and 


ſcience, 


” of 
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ſcience, is not what our Creator has pro- 


mited- to accept and reward. In the com- 
mon tranſactions of life, what we believe 


gencrally influences our conduct: nur opi- 


nions, ſtimulated by our paſſions, are the 
foundations of our actions: and in religion 
ſuch a faith is required, as may prompt to 
exertion; as may teach us not only to be- 
heve in God, but to love and fear him; as 
way animate our affections, while it regu- 
lates them, and become the motive of ac- 
tion, and the principle of duty. The tree 
is known and eſtimated only by its fruits. 
Our virtues: have merit and value only when 
exerted as acts of obedience to the commands 
of God. The language of religion itſelf is, 
that we muſt: flew our faith by our n 


becauſe uus Jau without n 1s dead. 


- ©: 2b. . 2. nien I 


0 8˙ Before we reject ie on account 
of its myſterious doctrines, let us recollect, 
that our information muſt ſomewhere ter - 
minate. Were the myſteries, Which now 


perplex us, explained; others wauld be 


ee new wonders and new difficul- 


brought within our view). As we advanced 
in the knowledge of the Almighty and his 


ties 
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ties would ſucceſſively ariſe; and freſh curio- 


ty be excited, as the firſt was gratified. In 


human ſcience one diſcovery does little elſe 


than produce the defire of more.” The ſtu- 


dent of nature may proceed one ſtep further 
than his fellows; he may demonſtrate that 
what is uſually deemed the cauſe of any viſible 
effect, is itſelf but the effect of a cauſe more 
general and remote. But he ſtill finds his 
acquiſitions incomplete and unſatisfactory. 
The more he knows, the-more he perceives 
to be ſtill unknown. Thus would it be with 
reſpect to the doctrines of - Chriſtianity. 
Were the veil removed from what is at pre- 

ſent concealed, it would but ſhew ys another 
veil -concealing other myſteries; and we 
might ſtill complain that our religion was 
burtheued with difficulties ; that we were 


ſtill required to believe, what we were not 


permitted to underſtand. How far ſoever 
we might be allowed to proceed, we muſt at 
laſt arrive at the point, where our faculties 
would fail us; where more intelligence could 
not bs given, becauſe we have not capacity 
to receive it. At this point, it is poſſible, 
we may be already arrived. Omuiſcience 
en we apprehend; culinetb&Conferred 


uppen 
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upon us, or upon any other creature; and the 
Almighty is the proper judge; not only ef 
what degree of information we are capable 
of receiving; but of what is the ſitteſt and 
beft for us: and we cannot doubt but that 
his wiſdom and goodneſs will as certainly 
grant what is uſeful and beneſicial, as that 
he will with-hold what would be . 
ble or ee 23 1% | 

| 3 an additional reaſon for acquieſcing in 
theſe myſteries we ſhould recolleR," that re- 
velation, with all its bleſſings, as well as its 
information, is a favour ſpontaneouſly be- 
ſtowed, not a debt that we could have 
claimed; we owe it, not to any merit of our 
owen, but to the bounty of its author. Our 
duty therefore obviouſly is gratitude and re- 
ſignation; to be thankful — what has been 
given; and not to murmur at what has been 
denied. 19319 90 2 Wy 


«6; It may ne us cit further to the 
myſteries in our religion to reflect that there 
are myſteries equally great in almoſt every 
thing around us. Not a ſubject can be 


named, which the human mind can be ſaid 
22 fully 
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fully to underſtand... How little we know of 
ſpirit and its operations has been already ob- 
ſerved; and we do not know much more of 
matter and its. qualities. To a few of its 
exterior properties we have indeed given 
names and deſcriptions. We meaſure its 
bulk, delineate its form, and denominate its 
colour: but we cannot penetrate beyond its 
ſurface. Of the operations of nature we 
ſee the effects, and can often ſucceſsfully in- 
veſtigate the immediate cauſes. But how 
theſe effects are produced, or why each 
ſhould follow from any given cauſe, we are 
wholly unable to diſcover. By what proceſs 
the acorn becomes an oak; by what laws the 
rain falls, and the tempeſt rages, we are as 
ignorant, as we are of the nature and eſſence 
of the Deity. Man is indeed a myſtery to 
himſelf. Who can tell what or where is the 
principle of life within him? who can ac- 
count for the origin or the effects of his own 
will? It were as eaſy to illuſtrate the moſt 
obnoxious doctrine of our religion, as to ex- 
plain by what power we direct the eye to its 
object, or guide the hand in its operations. .. 
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It is remarked by Origen, that if the ſerip- 
tures be ſuppoſed to proceed from him who 
made the world, we may reafonably expect 
to find as great difficulties in them, as are 
found in the conſtitution and courſe of na- 
ture. And it cannot be ſhewn to be either 
more neceſſary, or more poſſible, for us, in 
our n ſtate, to comprehend all the doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian revelation, than to 
underſtand all the truths of natural philo- 


ſophy. 


Of the phenomena of nature we have, 
indeed, the evidence of our own ſenſes; and 
therefore cannot doubt their reality. But for 
the truth of the myſterious doctrines of our 
religion, becauſe for the truth of the reli- 
gion itſelf, we have only the teſtimony of 
thoſe who were appointed to be its witneſſes; 
and therefore can obtain only belief. But 
the principle under conſideration is common 
to both. In each we admit the were of n 
we 540 not underſtand. e 


w 46 u 


7. It is vet further, to be retiiniked with 
reſpect to what we term myſteries in our 


religion; ; that they are ſuch only with rete- 
1 rence 
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fence to our underſtanding.” To us that is 
difficult, which we cannot perfom: that may 
be conſidered as myſterious, which we can- 
not comprehend: But the myſtery and the 
difficulty are not abſolute, but relative. To 
an infant every appearance of nature, and 
every performance of art, were he diſpoſed 
to examine them, would be abſtruſe and in- 
comprehenſible. To a mind more mature, 
if unimproved by literature and ſcience, a 

few ſuperficial facts may be known; but 
cauſes and principles are beyond its reach and 
its capacity. The philoſopher penetrates a 
little farther; and many things are clear to 
him, which to mankind in general are un- 
intelligible, and almoſt incredible. But his 
enquiries ſoon find the boundaries which 
they cannot paſs. By-angels and ſpirits we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe ſtill more is under- 
ſtood. Yet- we cannot doubt but even to 
them are oppoſed new myſteries: and diffi- 
culties; depths, which they cannot fathom; 
clouds and darkneſs, through which they are 
not permitted to penetrate. We too, in our 
future ſtate of exiſtence, ſhall probably be 
allowed to acquire much higher degrees of 
11formation, than we now poſſeſs. If we 
R attain 
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 2aHam to tht reſurreion of the yu/t, our fa- 

culties, we have reaſon to believe, will be 

enlarged as well as purified; and what now 
ſeems maſt myſterious. in our religion, may 
appear, as no doubt it is, equally juſt, bene- 
volent, and wiſe. Part of the happineſs of 
the bleſſed may conſiſt in a perpetual progreſs 
in knowledge and purity ; in a continual 
approximation to the fountain of wiſdom 
and perfection. We now ſee through a glaſs 
.darkly, aud know in hart; but then ſhall we 
' know, even as we are known. Inſtead then 
of murmuring at myſteries; inſtead. of re- 
jecting Chriſtanity, becauſe they form a part 
of it; we ſhould recolleq, that it is only 
our curioſity that is diſappointed ; our vanity 
that is mortified. It is not ſo much that 
doctrines are difficult, as that we are weak 
and unreaſonable : and our complaints do 
not ſo much make an gbjetion to the cre- 
dibility of revelation, as an imputation to 
the wiſdom or goodneſs of our Creator, for 
not having endowed. us with more el 


Fapacities 


© $f ought again to be a ſource of fati(- 
faction to us, with reſpect to the myſterious 
N doctrines 
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doctrines of our religion, that we are not 
required to underſtand them. Reaſon is not, 
and cannot be, called upon to comprehend, 


what the author of reaſon has placed out of 


its reach. Our buſineſs is not ſo much with 
their explication, as their authenticity. It 
is our duty to enquire diligently whether 
they are contained in ſcripture: to conſider 
them rather as queſtions of fact, than of 
ſcience; whether, according to the rules of 
ſound eriticiſm, they are, or are not, the 
doctrines of divine revelation. If not, we 
cannot be under any obligation to receive 
them: but if they are, our duty is belief 
and acquieſcence. By this means every man 
will be enabled to give the beſt poſſible reaſon 


for the faith or hope that is in him, the au- 


thority of the word of God. In order to 
reconcile theſe myſteries to our own minds, 
or the minds of others; in order to facilitate 
and extend the belief of Chriſtianity; we 


endeavour to clear its difficulties, to ſhew 


the poſſibility, and therefore the credibility, . 
of the doctrines we profeſs; preſuming that 
ſuch diſquiſitions are innocent, and hoping 
they may be uſeful. But where our inveſti · 
gations cannot advance; out faith does not 
| R 2 neceſſa · 
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neceſſarily ſtop. We may believe the gene. 
ral truth, though we are not able to illuſ. 
trate it in detail. Nor are we bound by the 
alternative, either to adopt a ſpecific illuſtra- 
tion, or wholly to reject the doctrine. Some 


latitude of interpretation muſt be allowed, 


on account of the abſtruſe nature of certain 
tenets of our religion, and our different de- 
grees of intellect; for the intereſts of Chriſ- 
tianity, and the tranquillity of the public. 
On this ground it is- that in her articles of 
faith, and in her interpretation of points of 
doctrine, our church has uſually employed 
very temperate and cautious language; 
very general and comprehenſive terms. And 
this moderation is equally juſt and wiſe. 
Where points of faith are unneceſſarily 
multiplied- by detail, or limited by expla- 
nation, the ſources of diſcord are multi- 
plied in the ſame proportion: and what 
thould have been directed to the promotion 
of union, inevitably augments tlie cauſes of 
ſeparation. © But with a reaſonable and mo- 
derate; not to ſay, unavoidable, latitude, we 
hope the profeſſors of the doctrines of our 
eſtabliſiment may be encreaſed in their num- 
bers, without being diminiſbed in the unit) 

209-5 aud > of 
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of their faith; that they may live in the 
practice of charity towards each other, and 
in the hope of acceptance from their re- 
deemer and judge. 14: His 


9. It is well worthy of remark that of 
thoſe," who object to the myſterious doctrines 


of our eſtabliſhment, a large proportion con- 


ſiſts of men, who content themſelves with 
very lax and unſettled notions of Chriſtianity 
in general; of men, who are attached to re- 
ligion chiefly from motives of policy; who 
are ſenſible of its advantages to civil ſociety; 
and therefore would in almoſt every country 


profeſs the eſtabliſhed faith. Of theſe men 


a few confeſs that they eſteem all religions 
equally good; as equally tending to ſecure 
decency and integrity of conduct, and the 
ſubjection and peace of the people. But the 
greater number prefer the Chriſtian religion; 
becauſe it teaches the pureſt morality, and 
enforces it by the moſt powerful ſanctions. 
But they do not examine with care 1ts evi- 


. dence, its doctrines, or its duties. The ideas 


of a Creator, a providence, and a ſtate of 
retribution, while merely general and ſuper- 


ficial, have little myſtery or difficulty; and 


R 3 theſe 
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theſe men do not enter into a more minute 
inveſtigation of their creed. But let an ar- 
tempt be made to reduce theſe doctrines, and 
what will fairly and unavoidably follow from 
them, into ſpecific and definite: propoſitions; 
to explain them in detail; to reconcile them 
to the phenomena of nature, to the preſent 
ſtate of men and morals, and to the acknow- 
ledged attributes of the Deity; and they will 
preſent difficulties not much leſs formidable 
than the moſt obnoxious in our articles of 
faith. In men of this deſcription, then, it 
is not reaſonable or candid to object to the 
credibility of myſteries, merely as fuch; to 
exclude from their ſyſtem of belief, what- 
ever they cannot comprehend, 


10. It muſt be yet further obſerved, that 
they who determine not to believe in Chrif- 
tianity what they cannot comprehend, muſt 
| reject what we conceive to be amongft its 
moſt valuable doctrines; ſeveral of thofe, in- 
deed, which conſtitute not only its fuperio- 
rity over all other religions, but its very 
nature and eſſence; which tend moſt to eſta- 
bliſh its divine original, and even its impor- 
tance to the ſalvation of mankind. Such 

| men 
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men will exclude-from their creed, for ex- 
ample, not only the myſtory of the Holy 
Trinity, and of all divinity in the perſon of 
the tedeemer; but even the impottant and 
eſſential doctrines alfo of atonement and 
grace. And if Chriſtianity be once reduced 
by theſe means to the ſtandard of our reaſon; 
if it be ſtripped of all that is ſupernatural 
and myſterious; it will become more difficult 
to maintain its derivation from heaven; be- 
cauſe it will be difficult to find in it any uſe, 
charafter, ot value, worthy of ſuch an origin. 
it wil then, indeed, be fo much oni the fame 
ſcale with other inſtitutions; and our Saviour 
wall ſtand ſo much on a tveb with other 
teachers; that his dignity and his offices will 
be nearly loſt; his claims to our admiration 
and gratitude will want their fupport; and 
moſt of the great purpoſes, for which he 
came into the world; rendered een and 
fuſpicious. 55 ine 5141 


. 


10 Revelinici would then indeed become 
liable to objections of a different kind. The 
fame men, who profeſs to reject Chriſtianity 
ſolely on account of its myſterious doctrines, 
would * be among the firſt to reject 

R 4 it, 
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it, were no ſuch doctrines found in the -{y{ 
tem: and alledge that too as the ground / oi 
cheir rejection, Were it poſſible, that reve- 
lation could have been rendered in every re- 
ſpect level to our capacities; and were all ats 
doctrines intelligible to gur underſtandings; 
ſuch, men would be amang the firſt; to: tell 
Us, there Was nothing. in it worthy then in-, 
terpoſition of the. great Creator; nothing that 
bore the ſtamp, ; and image pt divinity;-no- 
thing but what it was credible. and probable 
reaſon had invented; 3 becauſe, nothing but 
what ſhe. was able to invent. Why refer us 
tg, heaven, they would ſay, for What could 
be effected upon earth: why ſuppoſe that to be 
the work of God, which might be the. work of: 
man! If our Saviour had only taught a ſyſtem 
of morality ſome what better than had been 
taught before; or enforced. it by ſanctions a 
little more ingenious. or powerful; it might 
have been allowed that he was indeed, ſupe- 
rior to every other human being; but not 
therefore more than human; that he had 
improved upon Solon or Socrates; but was 
not therefore a teacher, come. from God. 
Had his doctrines contained nothing. more 
myſterious, than, the properties. of the tri- 

| angle, 
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angle, or the beauties of the Iliad; we ſhould 
have been told that the truth of all this was 

credible without a | prophecy or a miracle; 
credible,” though no one came down From 


| ow or 2. e the dead. 
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19 this objeAion; indeed, there would have 
been conſiderable weight. It might not 
have been eaſy to maintain that to be ö divitie, 
which bore hardly any charaQteriftic of di- 
vinity; that to be ſupernatural, to the pro- 
duction of which human nature was equal. 
The excellence of its morality will not alone 
prove the divine origin of the goſpel. But 
we now find the caſe to be, what might rea- 
ſonably have been expected. Revelation 
ſnews every where the traces of its author. 
It teaches plainly, what it is at preſent ne- 
ceſſary for us to underſtand, and what human 
wiſdom had never taught. But every thing 
beyond this, is beyond our comprehenſion. 
Our dependence, and our obligations, the 
rules of our conduct, and the terms of our 
falvation, are explicitly revealed. But the 
exiſtence, the, ꝓerfections, and the govern- 
ment of God, though every where aſſerted 

or reeagniied,: are no where minutely ex- 

| plained. 
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plained. In the nature of the human foul 


we are not inſtructed; but what is enough 


for us to know, we are aſfured; that he 
who made it, made it for immortality,” In 
the diſcharge of our duty we are promiſed, 
what is ſufficient to ſtimulate our exertions 
and perſeverance, the aſſiſtance of the holy 
{pirit ; but of the nature and degree of that 
aſſiſtance we are not informed. If we are 


to be brought to judgment for our thoughts, 


as well as our actions, for our faith, as well 


as our works, it is by him, .w#0. ſearcheth 
the heart, and ſeeth in ſecret. If atone- 


ment be made for our offences againſt the 


Almighty; it is by a ſacrifice of adequate 


value, the ſacrifice of the ſon of God. 


12. It may yet further reconcile us to the 


myſteries of our religion, if we conſider, 
that we ſhall be under the neceſſity of be- 


lieving points equally myſterious, if we 


reject it. Let revelation be abandoned; and 


the theories of the atheiſt or the Deiſt muſt 


be adopted. If we embrace the cheerleſs 
ſyſtem of the former; and deny not only the 


revelation, but the exiſtence, of the Supreme 
Being; we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves obliged 


to 


** * 
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to digeſt tenets as ineomprehenſible, as any 
articles of the Chriſtian faith. The atheiſt. 
believes the exiſtence of the world without 
a Creator. If then he maintain, with one 

{e& of philoſophers, that it has continued 

from everlaſting in nearly its preſent ſtate; 
he believes that a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
cauſes came into operation, without any firit 
cauſe to give them exiſtence and efficacy; 

and that arts and ſciences, which are in con- 


T tinual progreſs, will attain in time to that 


excellence or perfection, to which they have 
not attained in eternity. If, with another 
ſect of philoſophers, he maintain that things 
came in time into their preſent form and 
order; he believes that all the marks of ſkill 
and defign in the formation of the univerſe, 


the exquiſite adaptation of every thing to its 


proper purpoſe, are- purely accidental; that- 
all the effects of wiſdom may be produced 
without its exiſtence; and that chance was 
once able to give birth to all theſe wonders; 
though it appears to have done nothing ever 
lince, With theſe and other difficulties, fa 
creat. and numerous, may the atheift be 
preſſed; and the belief of them would be 
{0 unreaſonable and unphiloſophical; that it 

| has 
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has been doubted whether the character really 

ever exiſted; and it is certain that mw few 
have ever OW avowed it. 1 | 


If, with the Deiſt, we admit a dens, 
but deny a divine revelation; we ſhall again 
find ourſelves entangled in inextricable per- 
plexity. In the belief of a God, we' believe 
little that we can comprehend, beyond the 
ſimple fact of his exiſtence. Of a Being 
that had no beginning, and can have no 
end; of a Being that was not cauſed by any 
thing, and yet is himſelf the cauſe of every 
thing; of a Being that is preſent at all 
times, and in all places, and yet has no re- 
lation to time or place; of a Being, who 
cannot do evil, and yet is morally free; of 
ſuch a Being we can form no definite con- 
ception; his nature and attributes the Deiſt 
is as unable to explain; as we are to illuſtrate 
the moſt myſterious articles in our creed, If 
the Deiſt believe that God created the world 
and immediately diſmiſſed it from his care; 
that he gave to millions of living creature a 
capacity of pleaſure and pain, but left their 
gratification to time and chance; that he 
ſufer gent evil to deform his work, and 

moral 


y 
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moral corruption to debaſe it; then muſt he 
believe a Deity without moral attributes; a 
Deity with imperfections of power or of in- 
clination. If again the Deiſt believe that 


the whole ſyſtem of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity | 


is error and deception; that the lawgiver of 
the Hebrews and the ſuppoſed redeemer of 
the world have been able to impoſe on ſo 
large a portion of mankind, in the belief of 
their miſſion, their powers, and their doc- 
trines; if he believe that all the phenomena 
of nature, which appear to confirm the 
truth of revelation, have been miſtaken and 
miſapphed ; he ſurely holds opinions and 
tenets not leſs extraordinary and inexplica- 
ble, than thoſe which he would reject. as 
incredible. If the diſciples of atheiſm and 
of deiſm do really believe all to which their 
principles fairly and inevitably lead, they 
ſurely have no reaſon to deride the profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity for too much facility in their 
belief; for admitting doctrines to be true, 
which cannot be ſcientiſically explained: they 
cannot with any appearance of juſtice com- 
plain, if we retort their own charge upon 
them; and continue to aſſert the bigotry of 
a ſceptic, and the credulity-of an infidel. 
13. 
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13+. It-may-now perhaps be objected, that 
by the principle and tendency of theſe ob- 
ſervations reaſon is depreſſed and degraded; 
that ſhe is deprived of her peculiar. preroga- 
tive, to examine, determine, and direct; 
and reduced to the meaner office of ſubmiſ- 
ſion and obedience; that ſhe is made no 
longer the judge of the truth, but the ſlave 
of authority. 


In the . of the diſquiſition the proper 
province of reaſon has in ſeveral points been 
defined or ſuggeſted; and a very few words 
more will ſuffice to ſhew that, in conjunc- 
tion with revelation, ſhe has ſtill a very im- 
portant taſk to perform; a taſk well ſuited to 

her nature and her powers; a taſk appointed 
by ber Creator, and to which he ſeems to 
bave intended ſhe ſhould be confined. 


It is the buſineſs of reaſon t to ſet Waere us 
the errors in opinion and the defects in prac- 
tice, that have prevailed in the world; our 
want of found principles of morality, and of 

| juſt ſentiments in theology; and thus to ſhew 
the ule, the advantage, and the neceſſity of 
a divine revelation. But ſhe goes beyond 


her 


_ ce wy * 


her province when ſhe Imagines, on one 
hand, that ſhe could have diſcovered by ber 
own efforts the truths that have bren re- 
vealed ; or when ſhe raiſes objections to ; 
them, on the other; becaule they happen not 
to coincide with her notions of what is beſt; 
or to contain ome things hard to be under- 


ftood.. 


It is the buſineſs of reaſon to examine the 
pretenſions of whatever profeſſes itſelf to be 
2 divme revelation; to ſcrutinize the evi- 


_ dence; and to diſtinguiſh authenticity from 


forgery, (truth from falſhood. ' But when 
once the diſtinction is made; when once the 
word of God is aſcertained; her duty is be- 
lief and acquieſcence. She goes beyond het 
province, when ſhe attempts to illuſtrate 
myſteries; or complains that they ſtand in 
need af illuſtration. 

Ir. ; 1s the buſineſs of reaſon to diſtinguiſh 
between objects of ſcience, and objects of 
faith; to determine where demonſtration 
ends, and teſtimony begins; to prove, what 
is capable of proof; but to receive with gra- 
titude and ſubmiſſion, what ſhe cbuld nat 
5 | have 


have diſcovered. She goes beyond her pro- 


vince, when ſhe attempts. to demonſtrate, 
what does not admit demonſtration 5 or on 
that account refuſes aſſent, where compe- 
tent teſtimony 1s produced. 


It is the buſineſs of reaſon to illuſtrate the 
wiſdom and utility of the precepts of divine 
revelation. For what the authority of the 
Creator has commanded, his goodneſs has 


generally enabled us to diſcover an adequate 


cauſe; and it is the buſineſs of reaſon to 
ſhew, that his injunctions are ſuited to our 
nature and ſituation; to reconcile us to obe- 
dience, by diſplaying its ſubſerviency to our 
.. own. intereſt and happineſs; and to perſuade 
us voluntarily to fulfil the duties, which au- 
thority might compel; But ſhe goes beyond 
her province, when ſhe attempts to inveſt: 
gate all the counſels of the Almighty; or 
cavils at doctrines. or duties; becauſe ſhe 


cannot trace thoroughly their meaning, or 


their foundation, their neceſſity, or their uſe. 


It is the buſineſs of reaſon, laſtly, to ex- 
plain and illuſtrate moral precepts; to apply 
general principles to every particular caſe; 


to 


co. 
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to decide - between: oppoſite / intereſts and 
probabilities; and to regulate dur whole 
conduct with a view to out final reſponſibi⸗ 
lity. But ſhe goes beyond her province; 
when ſhe ſuppoſes the could, by any exertion 
of her own powers, have diſcovered the true 
principles of moral duty, or ſufficient ſane- 
tions to enforce them; when ſhe reſts their 
authority and obligation on any other foun- 
dation than the will and word of God. 


Reaſon then is not degraded by revelation; 
but aſſiſted and exalted. Her prerogative is 
not taken from her; but limited and aſ- 
certained. Sublimer and better objects are 
preſented to her contemplation; and the is 
employed upon them with greater ſatisfac- 
tion, and to more beneficial: purpoſes. Faith 
has not. ſuperſeded reaſon; but reafon is 
made the judge of the baſis of faith. It 
is wholly contrary to found reaſon, not to 
acquieſce in ſcientific demonſtration; it is 
hardly leſs ſo, to refuſe aſſent to competent 
teſtimony. And if myſterious doctrines are 
neither impoſſible in themſelves, nor incom- 
patible with a divine revelation; if they are 
traced by ſound criticiſm in the word of 

S | God; 
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God; and that is confirmed by evidence 
ſuited to the- nature and importance of the 
object; then will it be neither rational nor 
innocent to refuſe our aſſent to them: they 
cannot be a ſufficient ground for ſeparating 
from the religious eſtabliſhment of our coun- 

try; and till leſs, for rejecting Chriſtianity 
itſelf. They will not, in the day of the Lord, 
excuſe our diſbelief of its truth, or our diſ- 
obedience to its laws. 
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ON THE WANT of UNIVERSALITY IN 
THE PROMULGATION AND RECBPTION | 
oF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


MARK xvi. 15. 


And he ſaid unto them, go ye into all the world, 
and fireach the goſpel to every creature. 


OF the preceding diſquiſitions it has been 
the principal purpoſe to maintain, that a di- 
vine revelation was neceſſary for the inſtruc- 
tion, the virtue, and the happineſs of man- 
kind; and that it has accordingly been be- 
ſtowed upon them. Should the arguments, 
that have been advanced, be conſidered as 
concluſive ; ſhould this revelation be allowed 
to have been as neceſlary, as it has been re- 
preſented; an objection might then, with ſome 
plauſibility be urged againſt the divine origin 

8 2 of 
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of our religion, from the want of univerſality 
in its promulgation and reception. If Chrif. 
tianity be the revelation ſuppoſed, it has been 
often aſked, why are not all men equally in 
poſſeſſion, of What is to all of equal import- 
ance? Why, at leaſt, has it not been every 
where offered? Why have not the diſciples 
obeyed the injunction of their mafter ; and 
gone into all the world to. treach the gofhel to 
every creature? If there be a ſupreme Being 
of ſuch goodneſs, as to beſtow a revelation 
upon his creatures 3 and of ſuch juſtice, as to 
exclude all ſuſpicion of partiality; how ſhall 
we admit that revelation to be his ; by which 
alone, according to its own declarations, 
mankind can obtain ſalvation; but of which 
a comparatively ſmall part of mankind only 
Have heard; and which a proportion ſtill 
fmaller have believed? Is it not more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that a revelation really di- 
vine would have been as univerſally pro- 
claimed, as it was univerfally neceſſary or 
beneficial? And that it would at the ſame 
time have been diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks 
of truth and authenticity, as muft have pre- 
| cluded any doubt upon the ſubject, and 


ſecured every where aſſent and obedience! 
| ls 
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Is not, in ſhort; the partial reception of 
Chriſtianity in the world, a reaſonable graynd 
Ts ee wrt 1 0 v7 

1. Before en d named 
anſwer to this objection, a few general gbſer- 
vations may be made, which will at the ſame 
time diminiſh its force, and aint our w. 
ing on the e e eh bt | 


The diffidence and the 33 * which 
ſhould- govern all our diſquiſitions on the 
nature or the proceedings of the Deity, apply 
in their full force, and ought to have their 
full weight, on the ſubject before us; from its 
extent, its difficulty, and its importance. 


It is undoubtedly juſt to ſuppoſe, that the 
Deity will always do what is wiſeſt and beſt: 
but it is not juſt to ſuppoſe, that he muſt al- 
ways do what we may conceive to be wiſe 
and good; or that he will always enable us 
to judge of it, when it has been done. We 
are too apt haſtily to conclude that Chriſti- 
anity ought to have been promulgated equally 
to all mankind; and to ſuggeſt various ex- 
pedients, by which, we imagine, this might 

8 3 have 
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tain notions and principles reſpectinig the na- 
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have" been effected. Vet it is by no means 
certain, either that the Deity: was bound to 
give this univerſality to his fevelation 3 or that 


any of thoſe expedients were practicable in 
thetnſelves, or Aken for ſo iſe; a 
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upon the Almighty to have given the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible evidence to Chriſtianity; as if the 
proofs oughit to have been ſo numerous and 
munifeſt, that neither negligence nor preju- 
dice could withſtand them; this is to reaſon 


with little other grounds than what our own i 


faney has formed. Our inveſtigations ſhould 7 
be confined to the teſtimony that hay been t 
given; whether it be ſufficient to ſatisfy a r 
candid enquirer; and whether we ſhall be 
juſtified"; in rejecting the evidence we have; 
_ becaüſe we have't not n bn P 
4 SHUT VA „ ity 1 t 
" 11 no leſs alone; (thi? it is pre 0 
Wisbesse, to form in our own minds cer- 


ure and attributes of the Deity; and then to 
infer from them, againſt the evidence of 
few, that he was bound' in Point of juſtice 


0 
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or neceſfity to effect every thing, to which 
our fuppoſitions lead. That it was incum- 
bent upon the Almighty to beſtow all his 
bleſſings, and therefore the light of the goſ- 
pel, equally upon all men, is a gratuitous aſ- 
ſumption of our own, built upon this errone- 
ous and dangerous baſis: and were it well - 
founded, would make the Deity no -lotiger 
the ſpontaneous author of his own bleſſings; 
but a paſſive inſtrument, directed by an over- 
ruling fatality. Inſtead of concluding that 
the Creator is bound to adopt any given mode 
of proceeding in the diſpenſation of his bleſſ- 
ings, becauſe it appears to us to be fit and 
right; it is much more rational to conclude 
that any given mode of proceeding is fit and 
1 becauſe it has been 8 | 


e like theſe, are 4 re- 
peated; becauſe they are continually neceſſary; 
to guard us againſt haſtily raiſing objections, 
on account of what we conceive to be diffi- 
culties; and to aſſiſt ſuch ſolutions of thoſe 
difficulties, as may not of themſelves fully 
ſatisfy the underſtanding. The preſent life 
appears to be a ſtate of trial of the faculties 
of our minds, as well as of the merits 
of our actions; of our candour and humility, 

4 our 
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Creator; as well as of their practical fruits, 
Juſtice, and bencvolence to our fellow · rea- 
tures. It is the ona For our 

een as for our works. 1 
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ſis though we 00 ee all times, 
nor-perhaps at any time, fully to acrount for 
the proceedings of providence; yet in What 
materially concerns aurfelves, he has in his 
goodneſs generally enabled us to diſcover fuch 
reafons for his conduct, as may vindicate his 
own perfections, and ſatisfy reaſonable minds; 
as may, if not amounting to demonſtration 
and certainty, be at leaſt a ſufficient ground 
5 af faith and ; reſignation. For the want of 
univerſality in the Chriſtian revelation fuch 
cauſes, may be aſſigned, as will acquit its au- 
thor of partiality, and remove all 18 
an that ground to its credibilit y. 
b sd ironing BE 26 353g? 1 

2. In the nature and cirtamſingeds of 
Chriſtianity itſelf may be found many rea- 
ſons for ſuppofing the deſign to have been; 
not that its promulgation ſhould be local 
and partial; but that the knowledge and ad- 
1 of it ſhould be every where. dif- 

fuſed; 
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fuſed ; as they are everywhere of eſſential 
importauae to human happineſs. When Ww 


conſider. the preparation and ſalemnity, with 
which it was introduced; by the ſeparation 


of the Jews from the reſt of mankind by 
the types and emblems in the law of Moſes; 
by. the' ſeries of prophets, and their miracles 
and predictions; and by the perſonal dignity 
of its immediate author: When we conſider 
again its:'own. eſſential character; its doc- 
. ——————E_—— 
no mere nn and the wi 
ſanctions by which they are enforced; its 

poſitive inſtitutions, enjoined upon all its 
followers; its obvious utility in the inter- 
courſe of life z the preternatural means em- 
ployed for its propagation and eſtabliſhment}; 
and the expreſs declarations of our Saviour 
and his apoſtles; we ſhall no longer doubt its 
being intended as an univerſal beneſit and 
blefling z\for the improvement and the ſalva- 
tion of all the ſons of men. With theſe 
circumſtances; indeed, the gainſuyer fortifies 
his objection: but we conſider them as con- 
ſtituting a ſtrong probability, that his ob- 
Jeton win one day be removed; that the 
light 
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| tight” of revelation will in due ſeaſon viſit 


every country of the world. Why it has 
got yet effected its own beneficial purpoſes, 
willthen' be the only point in queſtien: and 
It will not be difficult to ſhew, that this cir- 
cumſtance affords no reaſonable ground to 
deny its being, what it 2 n n 
— of God to man. 

Aa wohnad Vf ima ag 2215 
J. That the Chriſtian: —— not 
been given to all men; or not given equally 
and immediately to all; ought not to be con- 
ſidered as an objection to its authenticity; un- 
leſs it can deſtroy the value or the reality of 


many other of the beſt gifts of heaven, to 
find that they alſo are beſtowed unequally 
and oecaſionally. The light and heat of the 
ſun, and the rain and the dews of heaven, are 


confeſſedly the appointment and the gift of 


the great parent of the untverſe: and they 
are indiſpenſably neceſſary, not only to our 
comfort and enjoyments; but to the ſubſiſt- 


ence of every part of the creation. Vet they 


are irregularly and partially diſtributed. They 
are at one time too ſcanty for their o/n pur - 
poſes; and at another, pernicious by their 


While one region is oppreſſed by 
the 


4g 
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the ſeorching; rays of a vertical ſun; another, 
by his diſtance or obliquity, ſuffers all the 
ſeverities of cold and darkneſs: and while 
the want or delay of the ſhower condemns 
one diſtrict to hopeleſs ſterility; another is 
overwhelmed by the n of an inun- 
dation... 4 33+ {3k} -; (7s v a 
itt WI 33; @ 407, 
Reaſon itſelf, the We —— of 
the human mind, is diſtributed to its poſſeſ- 
ſors in very different proportions: and while 
one man ſeems hardly raiſed by his intellec+ 
tual faculties above the beaſts of the field; 
another appears to approach to the Know- 
ledge and illumination of angels. All the 
acquiſitions of reaſon are, as might be ex- 
pected, like the reaſon; from which they pro- 


-ceed, unequal, local, and occaſional.., Our 


diſcoveries in art and ſcience, and our im- 
provements in civil policy, have not only been 
made in diſtant parts and diſtant periods of 
the world; but are at this day poſſeſſed in 
very different degrees by different nations and 


different individuals. All the perſonal ad- 


of fortune; and all the enjoyments of life, are 
peſtowed in very various proportions: but this 


does 
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their value and their uſe; and ought not to 
Finhiniſh our gratitude or fätisfactlon Ner 
is the variety of our endowments' and capd- 
cities à more juſt ground of complaint againft 
Providence, than the variety of his creatures 
in the world; that brutes are not equal to 
. 4. men to _— N Az: 
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able ſimilitude: both bear ſtrong. traces of 
their divine origin; yet in both are found 
what appear to us irregularites and defects. 
Though both are evidently wiſe and good; 
Fet | we can eaſily conceive it poſſible that both 

might have been good and wiſe in a higher 
degree. But this is ſuppoſition only; and the 
eſſential attibutes of the Deity ſhould lead us 
to conclude that it cannot be well-founded, 
What reaſons of wiſdom or benevolence 
might induce the Creator to permit this ir- 
regularity in the promulgation of his goſpel, 
is not now: the queſtion. Its exiſtence can- 
not be-donbted. But as long as the ſame ir- 
regularity is obſervable in many of the ope- 
rations of nature; it can form no particular 
ccrn, to the tryth of ee If we 

. 
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were warranted. in concluding, that Chriſ- 


tianity is not the gift of heaven; becauſe it 
is une qually imparted to mankind: the ſame 
irregularity muſt warrant the ſame. conclu- 
fon with reſpect to human reaſon *; and on a 
principle not very diſſimilar, the calamities of 
life might be adduced to prove, that life it- 
_ cannot be the gift of God. 5 


4. of * the objeQion to the Chriſtian reve- 
lation, from its want of univerſality, one 
principle feature has always been, that it 
was not communicated at a more early 
period of the world; that ſo many generations 
were ſuffered to paſs away without any op- 
portunity of knowing it; and conſequently of 
profiting by its doctrines and its bleſſings. 


be fact is certainly true; but the objec- 
tion founded upon it enn to be by no means 


* This argument is aflually urged by Cott in Cicero 
De Nat. Deor. 3. 26 et ſeqq · Where he contends, that 
as reaſon by being abuſed has done ſo much miſchief, man- 
kind had been better without. it; and that as right reaſon 
has been granted only to a few, it cannot be the gift of the 
gods to any. A remarkable inftance to what wretched 
eu- e ere 
when not aſſiſted by divine revelation. if at £414 
4 mn 
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unanſwerable; and therefore not concluſivo 
againſt the truth of the religion we. profeſs. 
If the Chriſtian revelation was intended for 
the inſtruction and benefit of mankind in 
general; it would naturally be given at the 
period moſt likely to anſwer its own pur- 
poſes; when it was moſt probable the greateſt 
numbers would embrace it; when it had the 
faireſt chance to attain that univerſality, for 
which we cantendi! it was e 

They who 3 that the Chriſtian 
e was not imparted at a period ſuf- 
ficiently early, may repeat the complaint 
againſt every other period that can be named; 
till they have carried us back to the time 
when redemption firſt became neceſſary; to 
the hour when by the tranſgreſſion of our 
firſt parents iin entered the world; and death 
by. fin. But had the Redeemer then ap- 
peared upon earth, it is obvious that the great 
purpoſes of his appearance could not have 
been obtained; at leaſt not in any mode ſimi- 
lar to that which has been purſued. In a 
world inhabited only by a ſiugle family, how 
could he have taught, by his inſtruction or 
his example, the principles of good morals, 


Or 
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or the relative: duties of focial liſo? Who 
could have been, on one hand, his hearers 
and diſciples; and who, on the other, would 
have occaſioned his ſufferings; and con- 
demned him to death? Who could have 
atteſted his miracles and his doctrines; or 
er iid for the benefit of f poſterity?” 


[haps can be no doubt but our firſt 
parents received from divine inſtruction a 
knowledge of human duty. Yet this know- 
ledge was, even before the flood, ſo far cor- 
rupted or loſt, as to have ceaſed to anſwer 
the end for which it had been given. For it 
is expreſsly declared, that to puniſh this 
corruption or loſs was the cauſe and intention 
of the deluge. Divine inſtruction was again 
communicated to the family that eſcaped the 
general calamity.” But was ſoon almoſt ob- 
literated in the heathen world; and too often 
abuſed or corrupted even amongſt the Jews 
themſelves. If then our Saviour had ap- 
peared either before the judgment of the flood, 
or within a few centuries after it; what could 
have preſerved his doctrines and precepts from 
the fate of other divine communications? 
What could have ſecured the great purpoſe 


for- 
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_ for, which they were. delignedy their be- 
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bad Chriſtianity been promulgated at. an ear 
lier period of the world, it muſt ſtill have 


wanted, what conſtitutes, an eſſential part of 
its evidence, the exiſtence, the ſeries, and the 


completion « of the prophecies. Our Saviour 
could not have appealed, for the truth of his 
pretenſions, to the records of the people 
amongſt whom he ſhould have appeared, be- 
fore ſuch records exiſted, or their. credit was 


eſtabliſhed. He could not have claimed their ; 


belief in him, on the ground of their belief in 


their own. prophets : nor could we at this 
day have compated | his character and his ac- 


tions with the predictions t that deſcribe them: 
we could nothaye. opened the credit of the 


= 
2 © * , 


ſeriptures of the Jews. n 
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period of the world, another ſpecies | of 
evidence: muſt have wanted much of its natu- N 


ral ae. The pow er of working miracles 
has 
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inſtructions delivered, his miracles admitted, 
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has always been conſidered as the proper teſt 
4 1eather” come from God. But till the 
courſe of nature had been long and 
attentively obſerved; till it was known to be 
fixed,” regular and uniform; its occaſional 
interruption would have excited little ſur- 
priſe. The mighty works of the Saviour 


would hardly have been conſidered as mira- 


culous. They would not have impreſſed 
themſelves on the minds of men, as adequate 
evidence of divine authority; as unqueſtion · 
able vouchers for ſupernatural truth. 


Suppoſing again theſe additional difficul- 
ties removed; | ſuppoſing the exiſtence and 
completion of the prophecies; ſuppoſing his 


and every other function of the Redeemer 
fulfilled; how were theſe things to be re- 
corded and preſerved for the information and 
advantage of poſterity? Till an alphabet 
was invented, and introduced into general 
practice, the hiſtory and evidence of reve- 
lation; our rule of faith and eonduct; the 
terms of our acceptance and ſalvation, could 
have been tranſmitted to us only by tra- 


dition, * "The goſpel could have "received * 
* | little 
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little ſupport from any fixed and permanent 
records; no confirmation from the notice 
of cotemporary authors ; from the hoſtilities 
of its enemies; or the vindications of its 
friends. We have no indiſputable evidence 
that the art of, alphabetical writing was 
known; and certainly none that it was in 
general uſe, till ſome ages after the deluge 
and how the goſpel could by tradition only 
for, more than twenty centuries have been 
preſerved at all; or if preſerved; upon what 
principles ĩt could have required and obtained 
attention and credit; it is fortunately not in- 
eumbent upon us to determine. This diffi- 
culty preſſes upon thoſe only, who think the 
Redeemer ought to have appeared, as foon 
as redemption became neceſlary ; that the 
Chriſtian revelation ſhould one been more 
nearly c N mankind.” W ball 


. — - 
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| Adabietions: hdweveii, that dren in this 
there was no difficulty; admitting, what has 
indeed been maintained, that the ſigns of 
articulate ſounds, as well as the power of 
uttering the ſounds themſelves ; that am al- 
phabet, as well as a language, was: giyen by 
revelation from heaven; and admitting that 
8 | | it 
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it was given even to the earlieſt inhabitants 
of the earth; ſtill at leaſt one reaſon of con- 
ſderable weight may be aſſigned for tlie 
delay in the promulgation of the goſpel. 
It was of importance to the ſucceſs of 
Chriſtianity to poſtpone the publication of 
it, till its neceſſity ſhould be apparent and 
confeſſed”; till the general prevalence of 
idolatry, and a conſequent corruption of mo- 
rals equally general, ſhould have made men 
ſenſible of their own inability to attaiif the 
knowledge of true religion; or to ſecure the 
performance of the moral and ſocial duties; 
and therefore the more willing to receive, 
what promiſed to be of ſuch eſſential ſer. 
vice to both. It is true that the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions and prejudices, the paſſions, opinions, 
and habits of the Getitiles; as well as of the 
Jews, at the time of our Saviour's appear- 
ance, prevented too many from paying at- 
tention to theſe conſiderations; to evidence 
of this nature in favour of the goſpel. But 
to the candid and judicious of all ſueceed- 
ing generations, it has formed an argument 
of: important uſe and efficacy. It has en- 
abled us to compare the advantages of 
Chriſtianity, with the evils it is calculated 

4. to 
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to remove to conſider that a8 as credible. 

which is ſo highly beneficial ; to fee that the 
S013 C31 


Creator would probably give, what was fo 
rh to the 8 Fo his « creatures, | 


Every century, Sag it gary took away 
ſomething from their weight: but they from 
to have been completely remoyed only at 
the era, when the Redeemer actually ap- 
peared upon earth. That era was indeed 
diftinguiſhed by many important circum- 
ſtances of its own, peculiarly favourable. to 
the extenſive propagation of the goſpel. © 


The expeclation of ſome mi ighty deliverer 
about. this period had | been very generally 
excited; not only amongſt the people, to 


10 were., committed the oracler of God; 


but throughont almoſt alt the countries of 
the Eaſt. The Proper had frequently 
and ounee Fach an event; 
and ſome of them i ina a good 1 meafure fixed the 
time of their own completion. The Jews 
had been repeatedly and widely diſperſed 
amon gft Wb nations. Their character 
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and manners, as well as their ſcriptures, had 
became extenſively known : and theſe {crip- 
tures themſelves had been tranſlated into the 
language then ſtudied by all, who aſpired to 
the reputation of learning. Had revelation 
broken in abruptliy upon mankind, without 
any ſuch introduction and preparation, it 
might have excited more wonder than be- 
lief; it might have rather awed men into 
ſubmiſſion, | than produced rational convic- 
tion. And had it been longer delayed, re- 
cords. and prophecies might have become ob- 
ſcure and ,queſtionable; and hope and expeo- 
tation either been deluded by impoſture; or 
languiſbed of thernſelves, a and ſunk 3 into > heed- 


lef amour a IVIEIIND arte 


At this era too "he 00 were in 4 ſttua- 
tion, the maſt favourable to the promulga- 
tion of Chriſtianity, They: were conquered, 


but nat diſperſed ; ſubject to a forelgn power; 
but till ynited | 5 a nation; and wil! a few 
| teſtrictions, in poſſeſſſon of their own polity 
and ſaws, By theſe means their records were 
4 preſerved, and their worſhip tolerated; their 
ciyil power was regulated; and their whole 
ande obſerved and known. Had they 
\ 4. 75 ”T3 1 been 
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been deſtroyed or diſperſod ; their hiſtory, 


their prophecies, and their typical 'ceremos 


nied might have been deſtroyed or diſperſed 
with them; and much of the beſt evidence 
of our religion weakened or loſt: and had 
they been ſtill unſubdued and independent, 
theſe vc circumſtances would have been leſs 
ſpeedily, leſs minutely, and leſs extenſively 
known. They might have put the Saviour 
ta death more early or more ſecretly; and 
their proceedings would not have been offi- 
cially communicated bya Roman governor 
to Eis ene maſter. 2M C7001 MDT 0. 14599121: 
110009394 gh Tx bt tn 

2 this era again mankind, eee 
an univerſal peace. In the earlieſt ages of 
the world, its inhabitants were divided into 


retty communities, differing from each other 


in language, manners, intereſts, and fuper- 
ſtitions; and were cnſequently in à ſtate 
very unfavourable to the ide extenſion of 
information; to the propagation of a rhligion 
iatended u for their general reteption and 
benefit. . When larger monarchies were eſta- 
bliſhed, they were eugaged in almoſt un- 
ceaſing hoſtilities: for the great objects of 
| Geir amibitian and purſuit wete military 
glory. 
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glory, and the extenſion of their dominions. 
But at the period under conſideration, the 
Romans had become maſters of the greateſt 
part of-the known world. All reſiſtance had 
ceaſed; and mankind enjoyed the bleſſings 
of peace in return for their ſubjection. This 
left the minds of men at leiſure to; receive: 
inſtruction; and the general intercourſe be- 
tween different countries facilitated its com- 
munication. Their q previous progreſs in 
other arts and ſciences had enabled: them 
to comprehend What was taught on the 
ſubject of religion; to examine its evidence, 
and judge of its pretenſions. Though the 
learning of the Romans was ſometimes 
employed to dppoſe Chriſtianity in argument, 
and their power to perſecute its \prenchers; - 
yet was it by this means brought forward to 
notice and attention; and, as in every other 
conteſt, the truth continued to gain ground; 
the wiſdom of providence drew good out of 
evil; the: propagation of his * N 
what Was GLAS SR ee of 
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that went before! it to give ſueceſd ax this 
miſſion- What; our ſcriptures call ib fal 
- of, time, was indeed the time moſt kely to 
Sive that vaiyerſality-to revelation; forwhich, 
2 we maintain, it was intended. As far: there- 
pre as the time alone is concerned, inſtead 
of forming an objection to the divine origin 
. of the goſpel; it is rather an argument in 
favour of its authenticity; it fhauld prove, 
not the failure of its purpoſe, but the wiſ- 
dom of its author . Why this period, with 
all its advantages, has not hithetto been the 
means of diffuſing 1 
remains r be enquired. li N01 
7 9 0 Jung Fist 2s 

a3 isi in \the firſt place to — obſerved, that 
iſtianity is not yet univerſally diffuſed; 
—— it appears to be only in its progreſs 
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That Chin did not appear more early upon earth i 
t, it might be obſerved; independently of other c circum- 
ſtances, an objectiom to the -reality-or the deſigu bf his 

any more than it js an objection to the reality 


2 appearzuce; 
or che advantages of the v oyage of Columbus; that it. was 
not made by Haund or Eudoxus. The truth of Chrit- 


tianity is not more affected by the time of its promuilgs- 
tion to the world; than the diſcoveries of Newton are 


. ipvalidateds becauſe they: werg not nen, 
er Ppaagors, S 
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towards: what, we ſuppoſe; will bs its ulti- 
mats eſtabliſhment." That the commun - 

tion f religious knowledyo'to'the Jews was 


gradual and progreſſiwe : and that dach per- 
tion opened the way for te introductibn of 


the next; till they were at length fully pre- 
pared for the reception of our Saviour and 
his goſpel, has beet repeatedly ſhe wn by the 
advocates of revelation; and, as far d the 
mode of proceeding only is concerted,” not 
denied by its adverſaries: and that the pröb- 
greſb of Chriſtianity ſmee Has been ifi like 
manner gradual and occafional, its own hif- 
tory will abundantly teſtify. The goſpef Was 
at firſt publiſhed to the world by its. author 
alone. It was then propagated by a ſinall and 
ſele& niimber of his diſciples ani apoſtles : d 
and a conſiderable time elapſed before it 
ſpread beyond the limits of a ſingle nation; 
of no great extent, power, or celebrity. 
Amongſt the Gentiles afterwards its progtreſs 
was ſtill ſio w and *gradua?; beginnitig* with 
ſingle churches, collected by fingle apoſtles; 
till time and circumſtancesgaveit importance 
and extenſion. . During its infancy indeed it 
was ſupported by preternatural afiſtatice;” by 
the power of working miracles, WY the 
| advantages 


advantages| of inſpiration granted to, its 
preachers; and by Whatever elſe was neceſe; 
lary, of the peculiar· care and protectiom of 
providence. But when its followers had in 
various nations become numerous; and Were 
formed into regular ſocieties; when its hiſe: 
tory, ats doctrines, and its precopts had been 
fixed. in, permanent records, to Which on all 
— the neceſſary appeals could be made; 
it Was then that the viſible interpoſition of 
heaven was withdrawn; and the religion. left 
to make its way; by human and ordinary, 
means; by the force of its evidengey and tho 

value of its doctriues z. by the utility; of its 
precepts, and the talents and diligenec; of its 
teachers; aſſiſted only by:ſuch protection from 
providenge, as we believe him always to 
beſtow on his own bleſſings, _ the benefit 
af, Yolo wh barred bow!) 
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The. progres of, revelation. thang end 
naw, be expected 4p..reſemble; that of every 
ether acquiſition, which heaven allows man- 
kind to, make: and the deſign of the Al- 
mighty ſeems to be, that every improvement 
ſhould. be gradual and, progreſſive; the jaint 
eftact af his, proyidencg and, our qwun exer- 
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tions- Mankind have obtained their-knows 
lodge, not by ſyſtems, but by portions; not 
by intuition and illumination; but by con- 
tmued application and ſtudy. Every art and 
ſcience has been extended by degrees; as 
men became capable of making new diſco- 
veries themſelves; or of receiving and re- 
liſhing them, when: made by more ſuccelss 
fuleſtudents. It is true that circumſtances 
peculiarly unfavourable have: ſometimes re- 
tarded improvement on cone hand; or ien 
af extraordinary talents advanced it ſuddenly 
and rapidly, on the other; that one nation 


has ſtood: Mill or loſt graund, while another 


has made its moſt important acquiſitionsy. 
yet ſtill the progreſs in general has conti 
nued: almoſt every age has: availed itſelf of 
the diſcoveries already made; and added 
ſomething to the knowledge of thoſe that 
went before it. It is indeed only by one ac- 
quiſition that men become capable of aho- 
ther. Had many of our modern improve? 
ments in art and ſeience; had our diſcbveries 
in chymiſtry, navigation, or aſtronomy been 
offered to the early inhabitants of the earth ; 
they could not liave been benefited; for they 
could not have underſtood hat was offered? 
| They 
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They would probably have either, derided, 
chem as the artifices of impaſturez or dreaded 
them as the productions of the powers, of 
magic; but they certainly could not have 
applied oy to the e le. gif 1705 
Sheng 2r „ idw vigor 
„That it was Soy e 
dence, that Chriſtianity ſhould bbe.;gradually 
diffuſed amongſt mankind, not only appears” 
from its hiſtory ; but ſeems to be pointed out 
in the illuſtrations employed by our Saviour 
himſelf... He compares his goſpel to a ſecd, 
tiat awhile be," who: caſt it into tlie graund, 
Should. fleet and riſe night and day, would 
firing and grom h, be knaweth noi loch; till 
the fruit wWas brought forth. He tells us 
that the kingde m of beaven is like to a grain 
of muſtard ſeed ; which, though the fmalle/} 
of all ſeeds, is when grown the greateſt 
among. herbs;,. and. the birds of. lle air come 
and lodge In, its branches : that it is; a: little 
leaven bid ip three, meaſures of meal, till lle 
whales FOunes. ied vim 21 egen 
en more av: cr: Seti uli god gyid 
It is from caufiderations like theſe, we 
conclude. that. providence beſtows all his 
bleſſings at fach times and Mech pere 


as 
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as are beſt ſuited to our previous attainments, 
and preſent cireumſtances; when we are beſt 
prepared to profit by his mereies. We ſhould 
always conſider, not only what it may be ft 
for him to beſtow; but for us to receive; not 
merely what it is poſſible for an all- perfect 
Being to do; but what can be done with ad- 
vantage for beings every way imperfect like 
ourſelves. It is thus, then, that revelation, 
like every other bleſſing, has been given. 
And that Chriſtianity i is not yet every Where 
known, or has not every where produced its 
full effects, cannot alone be a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting it: unleſs we ſhould be juſtified. 
in rejecting our preſent acquifitions in art and 
ſeience, becauſe they are not yet brought to 
perfection; or not 1 Rene taught and 
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o. in Adar tothis regfoning it may de 
urged that from the peculiar nature of reven 


lation; from its ſuperiot value and ſuperior 
neceſſity; it might have been expected to 
have been diſtinguiſhed in its progrefs from 
ſelences merely human; and to have been 
communicated univerſally and effectually. 
That the progreſs of Chriſtianity ought to 


have 
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have been diſtinguiſſied froti tlie progreſs of 
ſcience in general, may very ſafely be ads 
mitted t fon it has been abundantly ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed Not to dwelt on the detail of more 
minute circumſtances; the completion of pro- 
phecies, and the working of miraeles, during 
its introduction and its infancy, were ſurely 
diſtinctions every way worthy of | the wiſdom 
from above. But with reſpect to its being 
univerſally and effectually communicated, one 
important queſtion will _ in what manner 
this could be effected. 5 60 


; The * which our ee inforin 
us was purſued, for communicating revela- 
tion to mankind, was ſuch as might naturally 
have been expected: to impart it firſt to 
agents ſelected for the purpoſe; and to autho- 
riſe tbem to inſtruct the world at large; fur- 
aiſhing them at the ſame time with creden- 
tials ſufficient, not only to convince the judg-· 
ment of the candid enquirer; but to engage 
his mann im its favours! 24; bel 
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aeuouiit of its ſuppoſed inefficacy;: the — | 


tion has been made; and two others, and, I 
| think, 
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think; two: only, entitled to notice, have been 

ſuggeſted. Tho firſt to impreſs the truths of 
Chriſtianity by divine inſpiration ſo forcibly 

upon the mind of each individual; that they 

ſhall become the conſtant and unerring guide 

of his ſentiments and conduct: the other, to 
publiſſ its doctrines, and produce its evidence, 

as often as may be required; whenever ſcep- 
ticiſm or infidelity ſhall oppoſe it. It does 

not ſeem difficult to ſhew, however, that 
both theſe methods are leſs eligible than that 
which they would ſupplant; that they are 
liable to greater inconveniences, than thoſe 

which ee _ to n or remove. 


| if the Sanne of theſe aan were pur- 
ſued; the inſpiration or impulſe upon the 
mind of each individual, would either be ir- 
reſiſtible, or it would not. If it were irre- 
ſiſtible, it would immediately take away all 
our freedom of will and action; and conſe- 
quently deſtroy all the diſtinctions between 
obedience and tranſgreſſion, and all the equity 
of puniſhment or reward. It muſt indeed re- 
duce, the man to a ſtate of mechaniſm; and 
confoungt the whole ſyſtem of the religion, 
which it is intended to propagate 171 

F100) | If 
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If it were not irreſiſtible; it might fail to 
be efficacious, If we retained under it the 
full exerciſe of our faculties ; if we remained 
at liberty to obey or to neglect it; this would 
leave us in our faith and obedience, juſt 
where we are at preſent. With reſpect to the 
obligation upon the mind of the individual, it 
would be no way preferable to the plan that 
has been adopted; and with reſpect to the 
public, it would be expoſed to much greater 
inconveniencies. As there would be no fixed 
ſtandard of truth; no univerſal rule of con- 
duct; no acknowledged authority, to which 
appeals could be made; there would be no 
criterion, by which the errors of ignorance 
could be corrected; or the extravagancies of 


enthuſiaſm reſtrained; by which the preten- 


ſions of the hypocrite could be tried; or peace 
and uniformity preſerved in faith or worſhip, 


principle or practice. 


| Were the ſecond method purſued, it would 
probably ſoon diſappoint its own purpoſes. 
Were miracles, the proper evidence of a di- 
vine revelation, to be repeated, as often as 
doubt or infidelity might require, they would 
ſoon ceaſe to excite - wonder or attention; 
they 
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they would foon ceafe to be conſidered as pre- 
ternatural; and therefore as a ſufficient teſ⸗ 
timony of preternatural truth. When our 
Saviour with. a few loaves fed a numerous 
multitude,” they believed without heſitation 
that the food had been miraculoufly multi- 
plied; for they immediately exclaimed; hrs 
is of a truth, that prophet that ſhould come iuto 
the world. But we, who are conftantly fed 
by a multiplication of the fruits of the earth 
equally wonderful, behold it without ſurpriſe 
or emotion; with little reflection upon the 
power or goodneſs of him who gives it. Yet 
the principal difference ſeems to be, that the 
former miracle was ſingle and /occafiorial 3 
and that the latter is annual and familiar. 
The former was a ſenſible deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed order of things the latter was or- 


dained at the creation of the world; and is 


continued by the fixed laws of nature. The 
compariſon, however, is ſufficient to ſhew 
what would be the probable conſequence of 
our greater familiarity with miracles. Their 
effect would ſoon be wholly loſt ; and inftead 
of ſpreading revelation more widely, or 
eſtabliſhing it more firmly; every ' repetition 
of them would weaken its beſt teſtimony z 
| U and 
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and leave it at laſt without any decifive evi- 
dence whatever. | 


Theſe methods, then, and probably all 
others that could be deviſed, appear leſs eli- 
gible than that which has been purſued: and 
it ſhould not in candour be urged as an ob- 
jection to the truth of our religion, that the 
plan adopted for its propagation, has not yet 
produced any other effects, than thofe which 
might naturally have been expected. 

7. Suppoſing, however, that by either of 
theſe methods, or by any other that can be 
ſuggeſted, the truth of revelation were irre- 
ſiſtibly impreſſed upon the human mind; it 
might be attended with ſuch effects, as would 
in a great meaſure diſappoint its own pur- 
poſes. Were our belief of a future ſtate, by 
intuition, by inſpiration, by continual mira- 
eles, or by any other means whatever, im- 
proved into indiſputable: certainty ; the im- 
preſſion might be too ſtrong for due attention 
to the duties of the preſent life. It muſt 
greatly reſtrain, if it did not deſtroy, our 
freedom of thought and choice. It would in 
no {mall degree confound the diſtinctions of 


charac- 
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character; by awing all diſpoſitions into 
fence and ſubmiſſion- Above all, it might 
ſo wholly engroſs gur minds, as to ſuperſede 
worldly attachments, and all the uſual in- 
citements to induſtry; as to withdraw our at- 
tention from the. progreſs of buman affairs, 
and the claims of - civil fociety; Men might 
be too much engaged with the proſpecis of 
futurity; and too little with the cares and 
offices of life: meditation and devotion might 


\ fill their thoughts and their hours; and the 


plough and the loom be ſuffered to ſtand ſtill. 
t is not poſſible to pronounce with certainty 
on the conſequences of any ſtate of things, of 
which we have had no experience. But that 
ſomething like hat has been ſtated would be: 
the effect of the ſyſtem ſuppoſed is neither: 
improbable in itſelf, nor wholly without evi 
dence to ſupport it. St. Paul had frequent 
occafion to calt back his corwerts to the ordi 
nary duties of theit reſpective ſtations: and 
e are told that ali au/io believed weretogetherg 
and had all things in cummon; and fold their: 
lie ont and i and frarted then to al 
men, as evety mam tad need; And they; con- 
1numg daily teil bur - acces in the Tempe; 
ond breaking bread from houſe to houſe, did eat 
| U 2 their 
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their meat with gladneſs and fingleneſs of heart. 


- This ſeems nothing more than what might 
naturally be expected, while the miracles of 


the apoſtles were immediately before their 
eyes: nor was it impracticable or ruinous in 
a ſmall ſociety, ſurrounded, and conſequently 
protected, by a larger community. But were 
ſuch ſentiments and conduct to become per- 
manent and general; the human character 
and human ſociety muſt aſſume a new form; 
and it is by no means clear that the neceſſary 
arts of life would be cultivated and ſupported. 
It is the hope of terreſtrial advantages; the 


love of riches or diſtinction; the proſpect of 
future eaſe and indulgence; it is, in one word, 


the incitement of our paſſions, that prompts 
us to action and exertion; that ſometimes 
indeed impels men to vice; but which at the 
ſame time gives exerciſe to all our virtues; 
which provides for our ſubſiſtence and enjoy- 
ment; and in a great meaſure conſtitutes that 
probation of diſpoſition and conduct, which 
revelation aſſures us was intended by our 
Creator. As Chriſtianity is now offered to 
our acceptance, room is left. for theſe incite- 
ments and their effects: ſufficient motives to 
temporal intereſt are compatible with due at- 

IT tention 
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tention to the injunctions of religion. And it 
ought not to be made an objection to the truth 
of revelation; that it does not compel, where 
it profeſſes only to perſuade ; that ſome have 
not embraced, what all are at liberty to refuſe. 


8. With this gradual and progreſſive ad- 
vancement of revelation others again are ſtill 
diſſatisfied ; becauſe it is not more regular and 
rapid; becauſe it ſeems, that not only a length 
of time beyond all calculation will be required 
to give it that univerſality, for which we 
maintain it is intended; but that the diſſolu- 
tion of the world itſelf is an event much more 
probable, than the univerſal eſtabliſhment ok 
the goſpel.* # 

| That 


It has been obſerved, that as the world at large, like 
every individual, has had its infancy and its growth; it 
will, like them, have alſo its old age and decline; and that 
it is much more probable ſuch decline is approaching; than 
that yet greater improvements i in ſcience and \ virtue are to 


be expected. 


In ſupport of this notion it has been further obſerved, 
that periods of time ſomewhat ſimilar elapſed between the 
creation and the deluge; between the deluge and the birth 
of Chrift ; and between the birth of Chriſt and the preſent 
day. And it is ſuppoſed from thence, that we are now pro- 
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That the world is to be conſidered as verg⸗ 
ing towards its decline; is o far from being 
admitted, that the contrary, it is thought, 
may be much more plauſibly maintained, 
Many objects in nature, and almoſt every cir- 
cumſtance in human ee may lead us to 


bably again 4 eve of ſome * K change in che order 
of things ; pechaps the diſſolution of the world. 


With reſpect to this calculation on the ſimilar WY of 
time, it appears altogether | fanciful and viſionary ; and it is 
attempted to be ſhewn above, that fo far from the world's 
being probably on the decline, the 1 is much 


* the other fide. * 


With reſpect to the compariſon between inankini/ in ge- 
neral and an individual; it by no means follows that be- 
cauſe a reſemblance has been diſcovered in ſome particulars, 
it muſt therefore hold good in all. A fanciful illuſtration 
is not a concluſive argument, The human frame in an in- 
dividual cannot be preſerved in its vigour beyond a certain 
period; it can by no art be ſecured againſt decay and diſſo- 
lution. But the human race is in a great degree renewed 
by every new generation; and for any thing we can diſ- 
cover to the contrary, is capable of being renewed without 
end. That the human race indeed have, figuratively at 
leaſt, had their infancy and their growth, like an indivi- 
dual, is certainly true; and it is poſſible they may have 
their maturity and decay. But before it can be rendered 
probable that ſuch decay is approaching, it muſt be proved 
that they have already reached * n. and that is 


the very point in queſtion. | 
3 ſuppoſe, 
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| ſuppoſe, that we are yet in the earlier ſtages 


of progreſſive advancement. Many fertile 
regions of the globe are yet imperfectly cul · 
tivated; and many are wholly devoid: of cul - 
tivation or inhabitants. Yet if we believe the 
Creator to have made nothing in vain, and 
reflect upon the paſt or preſent tranſactions 
of mankind, we ſhall ſee abundant reaſon to 
expect that theſe vacancies in nature will one 
day be filled, and theſe ſolitudes ſwarm with 
population. It is not leſs rational, than it is 
pleaſing, to ſuppoſe, that the den of the beaſt 
of prey will at ſome future period give place 
to the dwelling of the huſbandman ; and the 
marſh and the foreſt hereafter exhibit only 
felds covered with the harveſt; and planta- 
tions ſmiling with the olive and the grape. 


But the cleareſt and beſt evidence is to be 
drawn from the ſtate and progreſs of art and 
ſcience. This conſideration has often been 
adduced to prove that the world had a Creatof 
and a beginning: and it may be again ad- 
duced to ſhew how improbable it is, that it 
ſhould ſoon have an end. Many of our moſt 
important advances in various departments of 
{cience are but of a modern date. Not to 
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dwell upon our greater dexterity in all manual 


operations; and the conſequent improvement 


of whatever depends upon them: not to 


{ſpecify what is minute or queſtionable ; ſome 


of the moſt valuable diſcoveries in medicine 
have been but lately introduced amongſt us: 

the compals of the mariner, by which the in- 
tercourſe of mankind is fo eſſentially aſſiſted, 
has been known but a few centuries: and at 
a ſtill later period the art was invented, by 
which all other arts are beſt ſupported, What- 
ever is known in one country, we have now 
the means of tranſmitting to others with ac- 
curacy as well as facility. Whatever advances 


in ſcience each generation ſhall be able to 


make; the art of printing will preſerve for 


the benefit of the moſt diſtant poſterity. 


That ſuch arts as theſe have hitherto been 
in progreſs, not only renders it probable that 
they will continue to make {till further and 


more rapid advances; but it leads us to con- 


; clude, that the Deity would not grant ſuch 


improvements to be abortive and uſeleſs. Is it 
credible, under the diſpenſations of a wiſe and 


good providence, that the moſt valuable arts 


ſhould become known to the world, only when 
the 


Q 
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the world was on the verge of diſſolution? 
That a few individuals of a few nations 
ſhould be mocked with diſcoveries, the good 
effects of which neither themſelves nor their 
poſterity ſhould ſurvive to enjoy? Is it not 
much more rational to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
improvements will one day be carned to a 
much greater height; and extended to all the 
nations of the earth? that the bleſſings of ci- 
vilization will not only reach the naked and 
houſeleſs ſavage; but cheer the future inha- 


bitants of countries yet unknown? that the 


ſun of ſcience will one day illuminate the re- 
moteſt regions of the habitable world“? 
| In 


* It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that as arts and 
ſciences are calculated principally for the purpoſes of the 
preſent life, and for the uſe of creatures deſtined to a future 
and better ſtate of exiſtence ; their progreſs and perfection 
here cannot be ſhewn to be indiſpenſably neceſſary, either 
for the enjoyments of mankind, or the vindication of the 
attributes of the Deity. This conſideration, therefore, 
will not alone enſure to us the protracted duration of the 
preſent ſyſtem of nature and the world. But as they appear 
to be in theſe times, not only in a ſtate of improvement, 


but improving more rapidly than at any former period; as 


theſe gradual advances are agreeable to our beſt notions of 
the general proceedings of providence ; and as they ſeem 
likely, not only to furniſh greater enjoyment to a greater 

number 
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In conjunction with general ſcience, will 


probably be diffuſed the knowledge and bleſſ- 


ings of the goſpel. Its progreſs, no doubt, 
as it has hitherto been, will be often inter- 
rupted. From the influence of local and 


temporary circumſtances, it will appear ſome- 


times to ſtand ſtill; and ſometimes perhaps 
to loſe ground. But ſtill, we truſt, it will 
on the whole continue to advance ; and that 
it will finally triumph over all oppoſition, its 


_ own predictions teach? us to expect. It is 


true that, as far as we are able to judge, many 
centuries muſt elapſe before theſe happy 
events can take place. A length of time 
will be required for their completion ; of 
which we can form no probable conjecture 
or calculation. But let us not be deceived 


by the narrowneſs of our comprehenſion or 


number of individuals in the preſent life, but to enable 
men to deſerve and to receive ſuperior degrees of hap- 
pineſs and glory in the life to come; it is more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe. they will yet long be permitted to pro- 
ceed, than that they ſhould be ſoon. or ſuddenly ſtopped. 
The proſpect and the practicability of their further advanc- 
ment is ſurely preſumptive evidence of the opinion it is ad- 
duced to ſupport; that the world is in its progreſs, not in 
its decline; that its future duration will probably be much 
greater than the paſt. | 


our 
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our nature. Jo us, weak and {hort-lived as 
we are, a few years appear laſting and im- 

portant. All our intereſt, our influence, and 
our purſuits, are conſined within à very 
limited extent both of time and ſpace. 
But with the Almighty proximity and diſ- 
tance, preſent and future almoſt loſe their 
diſtinctions. With him, ene day is as a thou- 
fand years, and a thouſend years as one day. 
Of the plan of Providence a ſmall part only 
appears to be yet accompliſhed. The time 
the world has yet exiſted is probably but a 
moment, in compariton of the time it mult 


| yet continue. The numbers of men, there- 


fore, that have been born and died without 
the knowledge of the goſpel, will be in no 
proportion, that we can calculate, to the num- 
bers that ſhall hereafter enjoy its light. In 
the lapſe of ages the day will probably come, 
when the Redeemer ſhall be thought to have 
appeared, not in the decline, but in the in- 
fancy of the world; when the objection ſhall 
be, if objection ſtill continue to be made, not 
that he appeared at too late, but at too 
early a period; not that too many gene- 
rations were ſuffered to paſs away before 
the promulgation of Chriſtianity; but that 

| too 
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too many have ſince elapſed; till the evidence 
cannot be ſo traced as to give conviction and 
ſatisfation. The truth is, that if it was ne- 
ceſſary the Redeemer ſhould appear upon 
earth; he muſt appear at ſome given time, 
The time, at which he did appear, has been 
already ſhewn to have been in the higheſt 
degree ſuitable and ſeaſonable; and till a 
period more ſeaſonable can be pointed out, 
our objections on that ground will have as 
little weight, as they have candour or piety. 


9. But admitting this hypotheſis to be juſt 
in its fulleſt extent; another difficulty will 
ſtill remain : if the bleſſings of the Chriſtian 
revelation are one day to become univerſal ; 
as indeed the attributes of the Deity war- 
rant our believing ; it may ſtill be enquired ; 
how thoſe men are to be benefited by it, who 
lived and died before its publication to the 
world; or who at this day are born and die, 
without any opportunity of knowing it. 


The nations not bleſſed with the light of 
the goſpel, we ſuppoſe, will be judged here- 
after according to what they know, or might 

JM have 
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have known; according to the uſe they have 
made of the faculties with which they are 
endowed; and of their acquaintance with 
religion; in whatever degree, and from hat- 
ever ſource, they may have obtained it. And 
to them may be extended the beneſits of 
redemption ; though the knowledge of it has 
not reached them. Our Saviour 1s repre- 
ſented in ſcripture as the price, the facrifice, 
the ſatisfaction, the propitiation, and the 
atonement, for the ſins of men. But in what 
ſenſe preciſely theſe expreſſions are to be 
underſtood ; in what this atonement particu- 
larly conſiſts ; the ſcriptures have no where 
explicitly declared; nor is it neceſſary to the 
preſent purpoſe to determine. If reconcili- 
ation to the divine favour be procured for 
us by the incarnation and death of. Chriſt, 
whatever be the mode or principle by which 
it is obtained; the benefit, it is obvious, may 
be extended to mankind in general; not only 
to thoſe who know and profeſs the doctrines 
of the goſpel ; but to thoſe alſo, who cannot 
believe in him of whom they have not heard, 
and who could not hear without a fireacher. 
Upon what terms, or in what proportion, 

the 
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the bleſſings of redemption may:be granted 


to thoſe, who' neither claim them by typical 


tacrifices, hke the Jew, nor by faith and 


prayer, like the Chriſtian, it is impoſſible for 


us to decide; and therefore ufelefs to en- 


quire. But unto whomtoever much is given; 
of him, we know, much will be required; 
and of courfe leſs will be required of him, 
to whom leſs has been given. The benefit 
of the atonement may reaſonably be ex- 
pected to be as extenſive, as the effect of 
tranſgreſſion : and ac in Adam all die; even 
fa in Chrift ſhall all be made alive. 


In this account of the beneſit and efficacy 
of redemption it has always appeared to me 
that the mind might reaſonably acquieſce; 
and it is certainly entitled to very ſerious at- 
tention. If it be juſt; it not only anſwers 
deciſively the objection to Chriſtianity from 
its want of univerſality; but removes ſome 
other important difficulties on the ſubject. 
It acquits Providence of that partiality, Which 
has been charged upon the Chriſtian diſ- 


peniſation. It refutes all objection with re- 


ſpect to the time of the Saviour's appearance 
in 
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in the world: becauſe. if expiation be made 
by the ſacrifice of his death; its efficacy can- 
not be affected by the time at which it is 
offered: and it reconciles us to the doctrine 
of atonement, by the value of the facrifice; 
by the ſufficiency of the ſatisfaction. It forms 
an argument of no inconſiderable weight 


againſt the hereſy of the Socinians; as it 


implies the dignity and the divinity in the 
perſon of the Redeemer. It may illuſtrate 
ſeveral important points, which are continu- 
ally aſſerted or implied in the language of 
{cripture : that the nature of fin is not re- 
concileable to the nature of God: that the 
tranſgreſſion of the divine law required ſome 
expiation, before it could be forgiven: that 
juſtice muſt have fame ſatisfaction, before 
mercy could take place; or that our oftences 
could not be pardoned, till they were rendered 
pardonable by the ſacrifice of Chriſt: that 
Jeſus Chriſt is the propitiation for the fins 
of the whole world; and that there 1s none 
other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby they may be ſaved. To this ac- 
count too perhaps leſs can be objected than 
to any other: and an interpretation of a 

point 
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point ſo intereſting and important, which 
removes ſo many difficulties, and is itſelf 
liable to ſo few, has a peculiar claim to our 
attention and conſideration. It offers as well 


peace to our ſoapy, as enen to our 
rere 


lt then there be any foundation for the 
opinions that have been advaneed; if there 
be any werght in the confiderations that have 
been offered; no folid objection to the truth 
of Chriftianity can be founded on'the pre- 
ſent and apparent want of univerſality in 
its promutlgation and reception. If the 
frailty and the fall of human nature were 


foreſeen; and the ſcheme of redemption at 


the ſame time adopted as the remedy: if the 


will and laws of God were revealed at fuc- 


ceſſive periods of time, as men were in a 
condition to proſit by the revelation; if the 
communications to Adam and to the patri- 
archs, to Moſes and to the prophets, were not 
temporary and occaſional expedients; but 
parts of one general plan; originally choſen 
and regularly purſued: if the appearance of 
. Chriſt e earth was the end and 
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completion, of what the former communica= 


tions had been only the preparation and thę 
beginning; if the light and knowledg K 
this revelation. have been hitherto in their 
progreſs, and will 1 in due ſeaſon extend as 
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far as human nature; is, extended: if finally, 
according to the language of the apoſtle, the 
lamb was flam from the beginning of the 
world; and having aſieared once, hath fut 
away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf ; then 
ſurely 1s the diſpenſation of the goſpel every 
way worthy of its author: the work of the 
redemption of man muſt appear even in our 
eyes ſuitable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
him that made him; as magnificent in its 
deſign, as beneficial in its effects. Inſtead of 
raiſing objections to the authenticity of the 
Chrittian revelation ; becauſe it has not been 
communicated to others; we ſhould learn to 
be grateful to the mercy which has beſtowed 
it upon ourſelves. It has perhaps been left 
unfiniſhed, to give us the merit of doing, 
what appears to be our duty ; of contributing 
to its extenſion and univerſality by our in- 
ſtruction and our example. Where we can- 
not have the gratification of underſtanding 

* the 
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the myſteries of providence ; let us at leaſt 
have the virtue of refi; Besen; and not waſte 
in too curious enquiry into points we cannot 
aſcertain, thoſe hours, which ought to be 
employed in ſtudying to obtain the promiſes 
of God by obedience to his Jaws. 
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-JOB. xæxi. 13. 5 5 


What rs the Almigluy, tlat we flould ſerve 
him? And what profit Jones we have, 
if we firay unto him? 


To all who believe in the exitencs and 
providence of a Supreme Being, the trueſt 
and firmeſt foundation of moral and religious 
duty is the will of God: and when his will 
is once known, we confeſs our part to be 
ſubmiſſion and obedience. Whether the 
commands of our almighty governor had ap- 


peared eaſy or ſevere ; whether we could, or 


could not, have diſcovered in them any wiſ- 
dom; fitneſs, or utility; ſtill we ſhould have 
been bound to perform what he had enjoined. 
His authority alone, when once admitted, is 

X 2 indiſputable 
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indliſputable obligation. In preſeribing laws 
for our conduct, however, he has ſeldom ex- 
erted this authority, without having at the 
ſame time enabled us to diſcover ſatisfac- 
tory reaſons for the exertion. The pre- 
cepts, which he has delivered, we can gene- 
rally perceive to be well ſuited to our nature 
and ſituation; to be wiſely calculated, in 


moſt caſes, to promote the immediate ad- 


vantage of the individual and of ſociety;. and 
in every inſtance; to ſecure thoſe future and 
more important bleſſings; Which be has 
graciouſly promiſed, as the reward of vir- 
tue and piety in our preſent ſtate. It is 
thus that his goodneſs ſoftens the terrors of 
his power; and that We can ſubmit with 
chearfulneſs to the will of our Creator; hen 
we know that de ce only for 


mir oo woot N 


7 Bur ak 5 we are ee to ſee in 
che commands of God, wiſdom, benevolence, 
and utility every way worthy of himſelf; yet 
wers it the higheſt preſumption to ſuppoſe 
we could diſcover, all the motives and prin- 


_ ciples; by which the Deity himſelf might be 


ieflucnory when he BY them. And though 


we 


wv - 
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we can perceive theſe excellencies in his 
commands in general; we are by no means 
allowed to perceive them equally, in all. 
Some of the duties preſcribed to us are ſo 
clearly juſt in their general principle; and 
the benefits reſulting from the due diſcharge 
of them ſo great and obvious; that it has 
been ſuppoled our obligation to perform 
them may admit ſcientiſic demonſtration; 
and that they are duties independently of the 
will of God, and antecedenthy to bis com- 
mands. But of others, the general princi- 
ple has appeared ſo obſcure, or the utility 
ſo queſtionable; that it has been doubted 
whether it was at all incumbent upon us to 
perform them; whether the ſuppoſed obli- 
gation was not wholly either the contrivance. 
of policy; or the error of ſuperſtition. Under 
the former deſcription has been included the 
greater part of the moral virtues: under the 
latter, many of the offices of devotion;-.and 
eſpecially, the act of prayer. The propriety 
of the uſe of prayer has been ſometimes 
doubted even by wiſe and good men; be- 
cauſe doubts have been entertained by them 
reſpecting its efficacy and ſucceſs: and by 
ſome of the adverſaries of religion, this 

1 propriety 
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propriety has been wholly denied: bicavſs 
as they maintain, no rational cauſe” can be 
aſſigned, why prayer ſhould procure for us 
any advantages, which without it we e might 
1 9 hope to ama 7g bs 


With a view to remove 2 dopben and 
to invalidate fuch an objeftion, i it is propoſed; 
firſt to ſtate conciſely the general advantages 
of prayer; and then to enquire what grounds 
we have to hope for i its efficacy and ſucceſs, 
To which I ſhall beg leave to add a few ob- 
ſervations' on the' propriety of public or ſocial 
prayer; and on prayer in gn eek and 
preſcribed” forms. 10 lg! Ld 2D: 
10x, Tf: 80 Ader tle term Per in 
its more comprehenſive ſenſe, as equivalent 
to religious worſhip; as including our Praiſes 
and thankſgivings, as well as our petitions, 
to the Deity; it will be found to poſleſs ſome 
obvious and fake recommendations. 

Religious worſhip, or * homage of 
prayer And praiſe, ſeems naturally and rea- 
ſonably due from the creature to his Creator. 
That we are unequal to the ſupply of our 


own 
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own wants; that We neither know, what | 
would conſtitute. our happineſs, nor pow to 
purſue it when known; that we, arg: ignez 
rant, weak, and dependent; has always been 
acknowledged by philoſophers, as well as by 


divines: it is a truth, no leſs the reſult of 


our w- experience, than the diftate of di- 
vine reyelation- When we reflect for how 
many bleſſings we are already indebred. to the 
Almighty, and how many more. we {lll ex: 
pect to receive at his hands; and which with 
out his protection and permiſſion we can 


never hope to obtain; to be impreſſed with 
ſentiments of gratitude and veneration to- 


wards him, is equally conſonant to. the feel- 
ings of the heart and the deduQtions of the 
underſtanding, When we reflect again upon 
his wiſdom and purity, his power and Juſtice, 
contraſted with our own. errors in opinion 


and offencęs in practice; it is impoſſible not 


to feel apprehenſion, and alarm; not to fear 
- diſpleaſyre and condemnation ; not to 


6 after his e and favour, 


3 our . when, in- 
veſted with grandeur and authority, and ſtill 
more. if we are indebted to them for pro- 

X 4 tection 
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tection. aud kindnefs, it is always expected 
that we ſhould feel, and that we ſhould? ex · 
pres, reſpect and gratitude: and to be de- 
ficient in theſe ſentiments, and to refuſe: or 
neglect the expreffion of them, is always 
conſidered as the criterion of a corrupt heart. 

It is not mentioned but in terms of contempt 
or deteſtatjon. Towards our Creator then, 
to whom our obligations are: ſo incomparably 
more important; and whoſe future favour is 
ſo infinitely. more valuable to us; no man, 
who believes his exiſtence and his providenge, 
wilt forget to be thankful for what has been 
received, and to petition for hat his cir- 
cumſtances may require. To this indeed, 

and in the changes and chances of life to 
repaſe our confidence.in ſome ſuperior power; 
to deſire, to ſolicit, and to hope for his pro- 
tection, the propenſity is ſo ſtrong and ſo 
univerſal, that it has been ſuppoſed to be 
involuntary and inſtinctive; not ſo much the 
reſult of obſervation and reaſoning, as the 
ſtamp and impreſſion of nature. That wor- 
ſhip and homage ſhould be paid to the great 
parent of the "univerſe; that each of the 
divine attributes ſhould produce a correſpon - 
dent de 14 the human mind; that his 
juſtice 
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juſtice frould excite our fear, and his metey 
our Hope? that hib benevolence ſhould” ch 
ciliate our love; and his truth ſupport ot 
truſt and conſidence; this again has been 
ſuppoſed to be aàs flatural in itſelf, as that 
phyſical effects ſhould follow from their fe. 
ſpective cauſes: it has been maintained to 
poſſeſs witneſs” and harmony, analogous to 
that Which ſubſiſts between the premiſes aud 
the coneluſion in the theorems of mathema- 
tical ſcience.” And theſe ſentiments of the 


heart, though they ſhould never be expreſſed . 


in the language: of the: mne are ey} gra- 
n and 1 1 05 

l the devotion of 1 e ner and ne” 8 
fluence of religious principle upon the con. 
duct be e religious worſhip, dr prayer, 
18 equally neceſſary; becauſe without the 
latter, the former cannot be ſupported. Coſi- 
viction alone does not always, influence prac- 
tice; becauſe it cannot always conquer” the 
paſſions. ' Arguments, that ſeemed irreſiſti- 
ble in retirement and folitude; are found of 
little avail,” when we again fix ih the buſi - 
neſs and temptations ar "the woltd:. The 


heart muſt be — Sentiment und affec- 


tion 
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tion * be brought to the aid of reaſon; 
and e ae eee ag wee — 
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. too is the n 
neſs; of human nature, that whatever is not 
frequently and , periodically | brought to our 
recollection, is generally ſoon forgotten. Our 
capacities can retain only a limited number 
of ideas; and as new objects engage our at- 
tention, the old are neceſſarily neglected; 
and in a little time no more remembered. 
To this weakneſs, indeed, the heart is ſcarce 
leſs liable than the underſtanding. , Not only 
the ſcholar is continually mortified by the 
want of What he has forgotten; but almoſt 
every man complains of the effects of time 
and abſence, in the decay of natural affection, 
and. in the failure of 8 in his 
friends. 


Nor will the conſequences of this weak: 
neſs be any where more viſible, or more to 
be lamented, than with reſpect to the impreſ- 
ſions of religion. There are ſo many objects 
in the world, which are ſuited to the grati- 
fication of our ſenſes, and which inflame our 
WY 4 ; paſſions 
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paſſions by the proſpect of indulgence, that 
if we do not carefully renew the influence 
of religious principle, it will probably be 
ſoon over- powered: and unleſs we renew it 
regularly and periodically, we ſhall not re- 
new 'it' with due care or ſufficient effect. 
What we ſuppoſe may be done with equal 
convenience at any future time, we ſeldom 
do at preſent; and he who has no ſtated hour 
of prayer, it is to be feared, will ſoon ceaſe 
to perform any offices of devotion. It is 
thus that in time we may loſe, not only our 
habits of virtue, but our inclination to pur- 
ſue it; that We ſhall either negle& what is 
due to our Creator and our fellow-creatures; 
or at leaſt the principle, which we conceive 
to give it merit and value. 


The probability, on the contrary, that 
enſure the performance of our duties in ge- 
neral, will be another of its' important re- 
commendations. No two objects can be 
more oppoſite than prayer and ſin; than ra- 
tional devotion and deliberate tranſgreſſion. 
They cannot exiſt together. There is no 
reſtraint upon the pradtice of vice fo effec- 

wt : * tual 
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tual, as the frequent and regtler Fedkewebes 
of the rites of devotion. No man, after the 
recent commmiſſion of a known fin, could ever 
addreſs a prayer to heaven without àa mixture 
of ſhame, and fear, and repentance; nor 
will any man, with his religious duties 
yet freſh in his memory, be eaſily perſuaded 
to tranſgreſs the laws, which his religion has 
preſcribed. If therefore our exerciſes. of 
piety are ſo frequent, that no temptation can 
ſurpriſe us, but when one act of devotion is 
lately paſſed, or another approaching; we 
- ſhall ſoon find ourſelves on all occaſions maſ- 
ters of our paſſions and our conduct. Every 
ſentiment, indeed, which leads us to the act 
of prayer; or to the hope of ſucceſs in our 
petitions; at the fame time enforces the ne- 
ceſlity of purity of heart and integrity. of 
life. How can we pray to God for pardon 
of our ſins, unleſs we reſolve to forſake 
them? How can we implore his bleflings, 
unleſs we endeavour: to deſerve them? The 
language of our fcriptures ſpeaks in unifon 
with the beſt concluſions of our reafon. We 
fnow tlas God heareth not ſinners; but if any 
man be a worſluphier of God, and do 178 70 ll, 


htm 1 heareth:i- 
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From cheſe effects of prayer may naturally 
reſult, according to our apprehenſion, one of 
its greateſt recommendations, the probabi- 
lity of, What I have ventured to call, its effi 
cacy and ſucceſs; the probability, that it will | 
procure for us the attention and favour of 
heaven; either the bleſſings, Which wWe have 
preſumed to ſolicit; or other advantages of- 
equal value, and more. adapted to our cha- 
racter and ſituation. If the regular and fre- 
quent repetition of our devotions poſſeſs the 
moral tendency, that has been ſtated; if it 
ſo eſſentially contribute to make ut 4 clean 
heart, and 10 renew a right. ¶ſirit within us; 
then muſt it neceſſarily contribute to render 
us proper objects of the bounty of our 
Maker; to place us in a capacity to receive, 
what otherwiſe his wiſdom or juſtice might 
have with-held. It is hy no means intended 
to maintain that our God will grant us tem- 
poral bleſſings, only in proportion a3 We are 
found to deſerve them. It is the excluſive 
prerogative of the Almighty often to beſtow, 
before any claim of juſtice: can be made; and 
always without an equivalent. He gave us 
life without any merit on qur part; and he 


may ſtill give what will render that life valu- 


4 able 
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able and happy. Our piety ant obedience 
may improve our claim to his favour; but 


they do not conſtitute the original foundation 


of that claim; nor can Te of themſelves 
enſure i its ren 31 5 ie 


17 


It walk be GH, too, Me bleſſings 
layed till we petition for them, beſt — 


7 


or preſerve the ſenſe of our dependence upon 
God; and when granted to our prayers at 
laſt, moſt effectually teach gratitude and 
obedience. The Almighty beſt" knows the 


proper ſeaſon for granting his mercies; when 
they are beſt ſuited to our circumſtances; 
and when we are beſt prepared to profit by 


them. We may therefore continue toaſk till | 


he ſees fit to beſtow, He may with wiſdom 


and juſtice: grant to our repeated prayers, 
what he had denied to our firſt. It is thus 
that the conſideration of the divine nature 


and our own may juſtify that perſeverance in 


prayer, which out ſcriptures have enjoined; 


and teach us to hope for the — "WARS! 


they have Ne 


IF theſe notions i the nature TY ten- 


dency of habitual devotion be well-founded, 
it 


. 


V 
it will be attended alſo with another effect, 
which we conceive to be of the higheſt im« 
portance; it will render us capable of enjoy- 
ing thoſe bleſſings, which our religion has 
promiſed to all who attain to tlie reſurrectiun 
of the ful. That the true happineſs, as well 
as dignity; of our nature conſiſts, not in the 
gratification of our corporal and ſenſual ap- 
petites, but in the purity of our affections, 
and the improvement of our intellectual fa- 
culties, is the language of philoſophy, as 
well as of religion; the doctrine of reaſon, 
as well as revelation: and the ſame corrupt 
paſſions, which are injurious alike to our in- 
nocence and our peace in the preſent life, 
will, we conceive, deſtroy bur reliſſi, as well 
as our claim, to the joys of the life to come. 
The ſenſualiſt could find no gratification, 
where all enjoyments are pure and ſpiritual; 
where the objects, which formerly engaged 
his affections and ſupported his pleaſures, 
could no longer be found. The envious 
man, inſtead of comfort, would feel only 
an encreaſe of wretchednefs. _ His miſery 
is always augmented, in proportion as he is 
ſurrounded with happineſs. They, on the 
contrary, Who have learned to ſind pleaſure 


111 
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in bebolding the virtue and purity of others, 
as well as in the poſſeſſion of their own; and 
whole habits of. devot en have tapght. them | 
to contemplate 1 the perfections of fhe, Deity, 
not only with reverence, but with delight; 
theſe alone are prepared, we believe, to en- 
joy the bleſſings of immortality, in the ſociety 


of the ſirits of Juſt, men. made terfedt. Mi- 
ſery, w 2 
quence of guilt, as well as its Puniſhment; 
and happinels the natural effect of inno- 


cence, as well as its reward. The language 
of our ſcriptures i is, that Bleſſed are the frurg 


in Hk; or they fhall fee God. . 


. are the general, advantages which, 


we ſuppaſe, will reſult from the = diſcharge | 
of the offices of deyotion, But it may ſtill 
be urged, that theſe are rather its adventi- | 


tious and collateral benefits, than i its direct 


and proper effects. Theſe might be amongſt 


the cauſes why divine, worſhip has been pre- 
ſcribed as a duty by. our religion; but they 
ate not the actual motiyes on Which the 


duty is performed. They. are, at leaſt, not 


the. principle, on which prayer, properly ſo 
called, is addreſſed t to heaven. The true and 
the 


e ſuppoſe, to. be the, [neceſſary conſe- 
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the obvious reaſon, why we offer our peti- 
tions to the Deity,” undoubtedly 1 is, that we 
hope they may be granted; that we truſt 
they will procure for us ſuch favours and 
bleſſings, as we ſhould not otherwiſe have 
been permitted ro obtain; and it is to this 
eee 4 3 — ra 18 made. 


** 
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be is repreſented; omniſcient; he muſt know | 


our neeeſfities before we aſk; and cannot be- 
come better acquainted with them by any 
information we can give him. If he be be- 
nevolent ; he muſt be, from his on nature, 
as much diſpoſed to prevent or to alleviate 
our diſtreſſes, as our ſolltitations can make 
him: und if he be immutable, our petitions 
cannot ptoduoe any ehaiige in his attributes, 
his government, or his N] i. But even ſup- 
poſing it not inconfiſtent with the power or 


the will of God, to hear the reaſonable fup- 


plications of his creatures; it cannot be poſ- 
ible for him to gratiſy at'onct the different 
and even contradidtury petitions of different 
men; it cannot be expected that, in order to 
gratify them, he ſhould continually violate 


thoſe laws of nature, which be has himſelf 
ed Bs. eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed : and that of any ſuch violation, 
in conſequence of our prayers, the only une- 
quivocal teſtimony, our own experience, 
cannot be produced. e! 


In the abſtract this objection certainly ap- 
pears very formidable; and perhaps the hu- 
man underſtanding cannot furniſh a deciſive 
anſwer; an anſwer that ſhall completely re- 
move the difficulty; and teach acquieſcence 
by conviction: But what our weak and 
limited intellects do not fully comprehend, 
does not therefore imply abſurdity, injuſtice, 
or impoſſibility. If we can offer ſuch con- 
ſiderations as may ſatisfy our on minds, 
or the minds of others, that the duty, which 
we believe our Creator to have commanded, 
is reaſonable in itſelf, and beneficial to man- 
kind, we gain an important point; we per- 
form an eſſential ſervice to ourſelves and to 
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That the Deity knows -our wants — 
we aſk, cannot be denied; and that his be- 
nevolence inclines him to relieve them, will 
not be queſtioned. But ſtill it may be re- 
quired that ſomething ſhould be done on our 
| 983 part, 
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part, in order to obtain what we aſk; or; 
what we ſhould have aſked, had we known, 
what is known to him; what on the whole is 
beſt and fitteſt for us. The Deity is gene- 
rally underſtood to employ various means 
and inſtruments, to effect the beneſicial pur- 
poſes of his moral government of the world; 
and amongſt theſe may, without abſurdity, 
be ſuppoſed to be included our prayers and 
ſupplications. It may be eſſential to his 


goodneſs not to beſtow. his bleſſings indiſeri - 


minately and unconditionally; but under 


certain limitations required by his wiſdom or 


his juſtice; and theſe limitations may aug- 


ment the bleſſings themſelves, or the enjoy- 


ments of him, on whom they are beſtowed. 
All the general recommendations of piety 
and devotion, which have been already ſtated, 
may be ſo many indiſpenſible qualifications 
for our receiving or proſiting by ſuch favours, 
as it is the object of our petitions to obtain. 
Our title to his benevolence may be, and 
indeed ſeems to be, not abſolute, but con- 
ditional; it appears to be required that 
we ſhould poſſeſs certain qualities, and per- 
form certain duties, in purſuit of his mer- 
cies; before we are permitted to receive 
: Þ 2 them. 
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them. Such a principle ſeems to influence 
all the proceedings of the Deity with reſpect 
to his rational creatures. In ſuch a prinei- 
ple, perhaps, the cauſe muſt be fought, why 
man was created. with a capacity of doing 
evil, as well as good. He was not made 
certainly and neceſſarily virtuous and happy; 
becauſe it was required by the attributes of 


his Creator, that he fhould be inſtrumental 


to his own happineſs or miſery, by his obe- 
dience or his tranfgrefſions; And it may be 
confiſtent with the divine wiſdom, Juſtice, 
or benevolence, to | grant bleſſings to our 
prayers, which could not, confiſtently with. 
thoſe- Rene have Pony e without 
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niſed. In the old teſtament obedience and bleſſings ſeem 


to be conſidered as inſeparable. And when Ahab repented 
and humbled himſelf before God, the penalties, which. 
had been threatened to his tranſgreſſions, were ſuſpended. 
The Almighty would not bring the evil in his days; but in 
his, ſon's days would be bring the. evil upon his houſe. 
I Kings XXi. 29. See alſo Jonah it iii. In the new teſtament, to 
the centurion, who entreated his alfiſtance, our Say iout ſaid, 
as,thau haft believed, fo be it dine unto thee. Matt. viii. 13. 


and in his. own country he did nat many mighty pat be- 


caiſe of their . Matt. xiii. 58. Sg 
- "op That 
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That the nature and attributes of the 
Deity are in the ſtricteſt ſenſe immutable, . 
will not be queſtioned. But whether im- 
mutability in -the ſame ſenſe, and with the 
ſame ſtrictneſs, is applicable to his moral 
government of the world, may reaſonably 
be doubted, In every thing which admits a 
choice between right and wrong, the Deity 
muſt always do what is right: and in every 
thing, which admits degrees of good, we 
doubt not he will always do what is beſt. 
But we muſt be cautious how we limit his 
freedom or his power. And it ſeems no 
way inconſiſtent with the principles already 
allowed, that God in his dealings with men, 
ſhould at all times adapt them to their na- 
ture and ſituation: that ſomething ſhould be 
made to depend upon the choice of crea- 
| tures, to whom, as being reſponſible for 
their actions, freedom of choice muſt have 
been allowed: that a change in the diſpoſi- 
tion or the conduct of a moral agent, ſhould 
produce a correſpondent change in the treat- 
ment he receives from a moral governour: 
or that where the ſame beneficial purpoſes 
may be obtained by various means equally 
good, the preference ſhould be given accord- 
* 3 ing 
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ing to our obedience, our N Ann or our | 
devotion." Fr 


That the F of different men 
are ſometimes abſurd in themſelves, and 
often inconſiſtent with each other, though 
it muſt be lamented, cannot be denied. But 
this circumſtance cannot affect the general 
propriety or the efficacy of prayer. Every 
human duty will be ſometimes weakly or 
negligently performed. But this makes no 
change in the nature of the duty itſelf; or 
in our obligation to perform it. It is always 
ſuppoſed, and in the very notion of prayer 
it is obviouſly implied, that the object of 
every petition is referred to the deciſion of 
him, to whom it is addreſſed; to be granted 
or denied, as his wiſdom ſhall determine. 

The rational petitioner does not mean to 
dictate, but to entreat. He begs for what 
he conceives to be a blefling; and on the 
ſuppoſition that it is really ſuch to himſelf, 
and not inconſiſtent either with the intereſts - 
of his fellow-creatures, / or the attributes of 
his Creator, hopes it may be granted to his 
ſupplications. The devout ſuppliant, indeed, 
of every perſuaſion, i if he do not addreſs the 


ſame 
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ſame object of worſhip, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
addreſs him in the ſame ſpirit, as the author 
and finiſher of our faith; he muſt conclude 
every prayer in the lauguage of humility and 
reſignation, not as I will, but as thou wilt; 
not my will, but thine be done. 


That the Almighty will not for our fakes, 
or at our ſolicitation, ' interfere with - thoſe 
laws of the creation, which he has himſelf 
eſtabliſhed, is more than we are bound to ad- 
mit. That viſible miracles are no longer 
vouchſafed to us, becauſe their purpoſe is ac- 
compliſhed, we readily acknowledge, We 
acknowledge too, that the courſe of cauſes 
and effects in the world ſhould not be fre- 
quently and openly diſturbed; becauſe a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in the order and 
uniformity of nature is neceſſary to the well- 
being, and even to the ſubſiſtence, of man- 
kind. But it is not therefore certain that 
thoſe laws are immutable and eternal. There 
is no proof that when they were ordained, it 
was ordained alſo, that they ſnould not for any 
cauſe, or on any occaſion, be afterwards 
changed or ſuſpended. The probability is, 
that the Creator would till reſerve in his own 

14 hands 
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hands unlimited authority over his own crea- 
ion. To our apprehenſion, indeed, this 
ſeems neceſſary; not only. to his dignity and 
his benevolence; but to his moral government 
of the world. It is eaſy to conceive, and it 
is reaſonable to. ſuppoſe, that the winds and 
the ſea may ſecretly obey. him; that occaſion- 
ally the ſun may ſhine and the rain deſcend 
at his eſpecial command ; that the earthquake 
and the lightning may be ſometimes directed 
to their object by his providence ; and that 
each of theſe may become the inſtruments of 
our trial and probation ; of reproof and chaſ- 
tiſement to the impious and diſobedient, and 
of favour and Wen to the juſt and . 
£ That v we have no certain experience bs any 
ſuch interference with the laws of nature, in 
conſequence of our ſupplications, muſt in- 
| deed be allowed; and we, preſume the want 
of it may be, juſtified, Such experience, if 
allowed at all,. muſt either be conſtant and 
univerſal, or limited; and occaſional. , If not 
conſtant and univerſal, at does not appear that 
the objection in queſtion would by any means 
be removed. If known and apparent inſtances 
of the efficacy of praget dase only to be oc- 
caſionally 
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caſionally allowed, for the inſtruction and 
encouragement of mankind in general; we 
maintain that ſuch inſtances are already re- 
corded in our ſcriptures; and that he who is 
not ſatisſied with theſe, would probably remain 
without conviction, however the number 
might be enlarged. He indeed, who ſhould 
not obtain the experience in his own- caſe, - 
might {till diſpute its exiſtence in any other; 
or he might charge providence with injuſtice 
and partiality, in granting to other men, 
what was denied to him. He would ſtill bo 
at liberty to urge every argument againſt ſuch 
efficacy, which can at preſent be urged againſt 
it; or to deny its reality on every priticiple, 
on which the truth of other miracles bas 
1 . 


If, on the other hand, this experience 
were conſtant and / univerſal ; if it were aſ- | 
certained that fucceſs would attend our 
prayers to heaven, with the ſame regularity 
that phyſical effects reſult from their reſpece 
tive cauſes; changes highly important in 
themſelves, and, as it ' ſhould ſeem, highly 
miſchievous in their conſequences, would be 
introduced into the fyſtem of human life. Not 

to 
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| to. ſtate how much the ſolemnity of prayer 
muſt be degraded and debaſed; not to inſiſt 
on the confuſion that muſt inevitably enſue; 


would not this certainty ſhake the very foun- 
dation, or change the very nature of our faith 


and / reſignation; of hope, of humility, and 
of every other ſentiment, which conſtitutes 


| piety or duty towards God? Would men con- 


tinue to labour for their ſubſiſtence, if it could 
with equal certainty be procured by prayer? 
Who would toil through the mazes of ſcience, 
or exert his own ſkill and diligence to eſcape 
danger and death, if prayer could equally pur- 
chaſe for him information or ſafety? Such 
regularity and certainty, indeed, in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, would not only be injurious 
to induſtry, to virtue, and to devotion; but 
would ſeem to take away all option from the 
Deity himſelf. It would not leave him in the 
diſpenſation of his own bleſſings, that exer- 
ciſe of his wiſdom; which we believe to 
be neceſſary to his moral government, and 
eſſential to the perfection of his nature. Our 
_ prayers, then, may ſtill be inſtrumental in 
procuring for us the favour and protection of 
the Almighty; though their efficacy is not 


confirmed by our own experience: and even 


the 
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the obſcurity reſpecting their influence, and 


the uncertainty of the event, may be more 
beneficial to ourſelves, than a decided confi- 


dence i in their ſucceſs. 


1 theſe eiikdbrations; or 5 others that 
can be offered, will reconcile the efficacy of 
our prayers with the acknowledged attributes 
of him, to whom they are addreſſed; if any 
principles, that can be aſſumed, will ſhew - 
that bleſſings may be granted to our petitions, 
which otherwiſe we could not have expected 
to obtain; then muſt the objection be conſi- 
dered as having received all the anſwer that 
ought to be required. This is probably all 
that the human underſtanding can effect. 
That our prayers will be efficacious, we muſt 
be content to learn from higher authority. If 
our reaſon can exculpate what we receive as 
a divine revelation, from the imputation of 
having enjoined a duty that is either uſeleſs 
or abſurd; the precepts of revelation conſti- 
tute in return a deciſive obligation why the 
duty ſhould be performed. The profeſſors of 
every religion have admitted the propriety of 
prayer; and depended upon its influence with 
the object of their adoration : and Chriſtians 

in 
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m particular are not only required, by the 
ET of their God, to apply to him in 
their -wants and diſtreſſes ; but they, are en- 
couraged in the application, as well by pro- 
miſes that their petitions will be accepted, as 


by recorded inſtances, written for our learn- 


ing, in which ſuch petitions have been effi. 


3. Suppoſing it admitted, however, that 
ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned. for the 
practice of private prayer; the propriety or 
the neceſſity of public worſhip may ſtill be 
diſputed. But public or ſocial prayer may 
be defended or enforced on all the ſame 
grounds as private devotion; and as it poſſeſſes 
fome additional advantages of its own, we 
ſhall be bound to the practice of it under ad- 
ditional obligations. 1 

| It ought 1 to be conſidered as no o light recom- 
mendation of public worſhip, that i it has made 
a part of every known religion of the world. 
All civilized nations have had their temples, 
their. altars, and their prieſts; their rites and 
ceremonies of religion, eſtabliſhed and pro- 
tected by public authority: and theſe prove 


not 
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not only the exiſtence of ſocial worthip;/bit 
| the eſteem in which it was held; and the 
zen and diligence, with which it was füp⸗ 
ported. How widely ſoever nations may 
have differed from each other in their religi- - 
ous opinions, and the articles of their fuith; 
in this one point they have all agreed; that 
the people ſhould aſſemble at certain places, 
and at ſtated ſeaſons, for the purpoſes of ge- 
neral devotion; to unite in deprecating the 
diſpleaſure of heaven for the tranſgreſſion of 
its laws; in praiſes and thankſgivings for 
mercies received; and in ſupplications for 
bleſſings they deſired. To thoſe who man- 
tain that all religion was derived originally 
from divine revelation; this unanimity in dif- 
ferent nations will appear not more a recom- 
mendation of public” worſhip, than another 
confirmation of their hypotheſis: but to thoſe 
who hold different ſentiments, it ſhould be 
an argument of no ſmall weight in favour of 
ſocial prayer; to find it authoriſed by the laws, 
and encouraged by the FRO of all the ci 

vilized ele world.” er 
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ear too, we 1 110 due con- 
um that nations have not in Mis Pont 
acted 
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acted more uniformly than wiſely; * pub- 
lic prayer is not more recommended by the 
general example of. Dn FRO YM its own, 
Wy bets I 
One of the firſ mie es of cla nh 

as ſuch; is that it animates and i improves the 
piety of the individuals of the aſſembly. It 
was the opinion of Pythagoras and Thales, 
that attendanee upon public worſhip encreaſed 
devotion; and I believe the experience of 
every good man will confirm the judgment of 
the philoſophers. Our ſentiments are always 
ſtrengthened by the concurring ſentiments of 
others; and every feeling of the heart is 
augmented by the correſponding feelings of 
thoſe about us. The ſpeculatiſt repoſes new 
confidence in his theory, in proportion as he 
finds that numbers adopt his concluſions; and 
the ſoldier imbibes from his fellows the con- 
tagion of cowardice or courage. Thus will 
it be in our devotions. Our piety will always 
grow warmer, when aſſociated with the piety: 
of our fellow · creatures: Thie natural ſympa- 
thy of kindred minds will ſpread through the 
aſſembly; and its, we truſt, acceptable to 


the: amd that the ſubjects of his govern- 
"P83; ment 
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ment ſhould j join in ſupplications for bleſſings 
they jointly want; and that all ſhould unite 
in expreſſions of gratitude for mercies, which 
all have enjoyed. In whatever degree then 
public worſhip aſſiſts our weakneſs, and im- 
proves our piety ; in whatever degree it ren- 
ders our ſupplications more ſuited to their 
own, purpoſes, and more worthy of him, to 
whom they are addreſſed; in the fame. de- 
gree will they become more likely to be ac- 
ceptable and ſucceſsful. Whatever good ef- 
fects are ſuppoſed to flow from private prayer; 
thoſe good effects muſt naturally be encreaſed, 
in proportion as our devotion is improved. 


Sl 1 PA 1 da $4445 n 
It will be the more incumbent upon us to 
attend the public ſervice of the church; be- 
cauſe we ſhall by ſuch attendance, exhibit a 
good example to others; and contribute to 
improve their devotion from the ſame Im- 
pathy, by which our own has been im- 
proved. In order to render himſelf in the 
higheſt, degree uſeful, and to produce the 
greateſt poſſible good; it 1s required of every 
member of ſociety, not only to diſcharge 
faithfully the duties of his ſtation, but to let 
his conduct and principles appear im, their 
proper 


proper colours. Above all is this required 
of him in the offices of religion: not merely 
becauſe religion is the true baſis of happineſs, 
as well as of virtue ; but becauſe it is a 
point in which example has the greateſt 
weight. The votaries of vice and impiety 
are never fo effectually aſnamed and checked, 
as When the majority and the faſhion are 
againſt them. Many uſeful and valuable 
members of the community, who want learn- 
ing or leiſure to examine for themſelves the 
evidence of Chriſtianity, have been led to be- 
lieve its truth, by their 'deference for the 


judgment of the wiſe and good, Who have 


believed it before them: And in the lower 


ranks of life we find a ſtil more numerous 
claſs of men who have hardly any other 
means of underſtanding or practiſing the du- 
ties religion, than the inſtruction and ex- 
ample of theit ſuperiors; and who, indeed, 
without ſuch example and inſtruction, would 
ſoon, abandon all regard for the exereiſes f 


piety and devotion. But this inſtruction they 
can ſeldom hear, this example they can ſel- 
dom obſerve, but in their attendance upon 


the public ſervice of the church. On hardly 


any other circumſtance, fo much as on public 
555 prayer 
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prayer and ſocial:wworthip; depend the goο, 
effecth of Chriſtianity upon the princip mciples, 
the conduct, 5 of cke great 
body of mankind. Sen 0 x6 711 3.2 
2111 117% Ar: nt PORNO» 4:65 819 »+ 34 3. * 
It is indeed d ae recommen- 
antion of ſocial worthip, that it lays the beſt 


reaches humanity and charity. Wen we 
aſſernble for the worſhip-of the great Creator, 
alli at an immeaſurable, and almoſt equal, 
diſtancez the circumſtances, by whithiwe are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, appear of little 
importance. Whatever is offenſive in*the 
different ranks of ſociety is ſoſtonect ot for- 
gotten: The. rich man ubates his! pride, and 
1 wand each retires from 
be' public aſſembly- with! better diſputlars' 
— When we reflect“ that we 
are all dependent upon the bounty of bur 
maker and all uniting in the ſame ſuppli- 
cations for his merey that we areallequilly 
baſtening to the place, where all temporal 
diſtinctions ſhall ceaſe; and where our ſen- 
tente ftr happineſs br iniſery will depend, 
not upon the dignity or meanneſs of the 
bai dug 2 | ſtation 


fouridation for the ſocial virtues It beſt | 
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ſüation We: have filled; but an the manner 
in which its duties have been: perſurmed we 
cannot then look -up6nicach-other a8 ſtran- 
| gers, rivals, or enemies z:byt- rather us the 
| ſons: off the ſame common parent, with the 
ſame common intereſt ta putſue a and-which 
will always be moſt ſuceſiſullyi purſned-by 
mutual kindneſs,'/ ſappory--and aſſiſtance. 
When we pray fot- each ether and for all 
mankind, it will remind us, not only how 
Aligently wie-ſhould ;endeayour to ſecure . for 
ote-anothes the bleſſings for which wer pe- 
tition i but that We may prabably be as much 
indebted to the prayers, of our fellowrerea- 
tutes ais to their meſt ade ſupport 3 and 
that the Almighty may have appeinted - our 
happineſs: to depend [upon each other, as 
much in dur devotions; a3:in-the ttenſactions 
of en life. Conſidetations, like theſe, 
rally meliorste the heett 3 they will ptoduoe 
us to er ee 
nen burn! 38T22Y 91 : Edubbitrrc 41 
giccsd 20) is eon. 
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. fedeive or hope 
colleQtively,'as members of a community 3 no 

lef&than of thoſe which we enjoy in bur ſe- 

parate capacity; as individuals; it becomes 

vur duty to offer him correſpomdent homage 

for the former, us well as the latteri We are 
not more bound to prayer or praiſe in the 
cloſet, for private and domeſtic cottiforts'; 
than in the temple, for the general advan- 
tages of the ſbœiety, in which his providence 
bas Pladed us. Tue wiſdom aud equity of 
generul lawsy aud the integrity and dlemency 
vf princes ahd 'wiagiſtrutes; the fertility of 
Kexſotis; che tomthunnce of peace and tran- 
quilsy z nd above all, che purity and pre- 

Kevation- bf religion y theſe, afid -fiich” as 
theſz' conſtithts: publie obligetiond--to- the 
Deity, which" ought to be publicly acknow- 
dedged It is natural, and it is rationd, 
that; n due hand; national Ng for 
traiiſgreſſion ſhotild be deprecated hy national 
penitence and humiliation ; and that; onthe 
other, national benefits ſhould be- ſolicited or 


votiohs of the people. 
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and important advantages of public e 
and ſocial prayer. Let us now proceed to 
conſider the uſe and proptiety of prayer in 
precompoſed and preſcribed forms; and what 
will naturally belong to the ſubject; to ex- 


amine a few of the objections, on which 


ſuch forms are pac cenſured and con- 
nn — 87 +44 & & } 67 7 11 Yak 13 
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. wr n en of eren and oreſcribed 


forms of prayer may in the firſt place be 


urged the ſtriking defects of thoſe which are 


occaſional and: unpremeditated. They are 


generally mean, extravagant, and incoherent; 
ſometimes ludicrous or impious; and almoſt 
always unworthy of their place and their ob- 
ject. Their fitneſs and propriety, indeed, de- 
pend Wholly upon the judgment, the temper, 
the learning, and the ereed of the miniſter; 
and Baxter has obſerved, that he who holds 
erroneous opinions, generally h his errors 


| aer, ney 
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5 Were it poſſibie, .. to 1 theſe 
prayers unexceptionable in their doctrines, 
their language, and their compoſition z ſtill 
there, are | ablurdities inſepar able from their 
7 + nature 
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nature and their uſe. The unwritten or un- 
premeditated prayer of the miniſter is itſelf a 
| preſcribed form to the people; and even the 

novelty, or the expectation of it, which rouſes 
or gratiſies their minds, withdraws them from 
the proper object of worſhip. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed, indeed, that the hearer can duly at- 
tend to his devotions, while his whole atten- 
tion is employed to catch the ſentiments of 
the ſpeaker; or that he can rationally or 
cordially join in petitions, before he clearly 
underſtands their en or their n 


In . of eſtabliſhed ant of, prayer 
muſt in the next place be urged their own 
fitneſs and utility, The. ſentiments and the 
language, which we addreſs to our Creator, 
ought ſurely: to be as correct and reſpectful, 
as that which we addreſs to the moſt.exalted 
of our fellow-creatures: and for the fake of 
the congregation, they ought to be ſuch. as 
may not offend either the ear or the under- 
ſtanding; as may not provoke diſguſt, where 
they ought to excite devotion : and ſuch 
ſurely. will be beſt prepared, not by the haſty 
fa pgeſtions of the moment, but by that prev 
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| vious meditation and ſtudy, whine flew 
nity of n en eee NE 
An eftablifhed ee eee the: kl 
rant'what to pray for as they ought; and be- 
comes valuable to them; not only as ſuitable 
language for their devotiany but as inſtruc- 
tion in its principles. It conſines the wild 
and enthyjiaftic to ſuch objecta as are teaſon- 
able in themſelves; and adapted to the ſitua · 
tion of their hearers; and it enables all to 
come prepared to join with ſincerity and re- 
verence in the” N ee the congre 
Fan. ie. "RE 551413! 15 4 * 2111 
5 But the „ 5 
of precompoſed and preſcribed forms of prayer 
is the example of thoſe, ta whoſe authority on 
the ſubje& the greateſt deference ſhould be 
paid. The antient Jews, of whoſtz religion 
the ritual, as well as the doctrines, was of 
divine inſtitution, not only emplayed eſta · 
bliſhed forms of devotion; but there is every 
reaſon to believe that in their public worſhip 
ſuch only were admitted. The example of 
our Saviour ought to decide every queſtion 
| on 
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— — and it may, 
be ſhewa that he regularly attended the y. 
nagogues of the Jews; and united with them 
in all the ceremonies: of their ee whick | 
be allowed bene delt underſtood the. in · 
ſtructions of their maſter; and the Chriſtians 
af the firſt-centuries, who muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have adhered the moſt ſtrictly to the di · 
Jewys before them, not only employed pre- 


compoſed and preſeribect forms of prayer ; 


but like them too, excluded every other from 
the regular ſervice of their churches v. Au- 
thorities, like theſe, we admit, cannot be ex- 
pected to influence the adverſaries. of Chriſ- 
tianity ; but they ought to have the utmaſt 
weight with all who. profeſs to believe it: 
and with fucks only can we be ſuppoſed at 
preſent to contend. They will at leaſt ſup- 
port our own approbation of our on prag - 
tice 3 and confirms us in our me 6 to 
. of our notion church. 
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5. Nqtwithſtanding theſe. obvicus and 
powerful recommendations. of eſtahliſhed 
forms gf prayer, they are ſametimes eenſured 
and condemned. Objections are brought 
againſt them, which it becomes our duty to 
refute ; not ſo much, indeed, on account of 
the native force; of the objections, themſelves 3 
as becauſe every thing riſes into importance, 
by which the intereſts, of religion are in any 
Farce Arenen, n un inn * nn n 


ä To wet farms, then, it i is in 3 fick = 
objetted ; that they cannot always be-adapted. 

to the circumſtances of each, of thoſe. indi- 

viduals, of whom the. congregation is com- 
poſed ; and conſequently that he cannot be 

expected to join in them with due zeal and 
fervour, whoſe immediate and perſonal in⸗ 
elt FEY are not Mien to eee 


Ts this it tow be en that when the | 
objection ſuppoſes precompoſed and preſcribed 
forms not to ſuit the circumſtances of each 
individual, it ſuppoſes what is not frequently 
the caſe: and even where the ſuppoſition 
happens to be well founded, the objedtion, 
Tn . pes © 


ꝶ6— , 
js ſtill rather captious than important; rather 
ſpeeldus than juſt. Public forms of prayer 
are certainly general; becauſe they are in- 
tended for the uſe of numbers, and directed 
to the general good. Yet will they com- 
monly apply with ſufficient accuracy to the 
ſituation of every member of the ſociety, One 
man does not differ very widely from another. 
Our wants and our weakneſſes, our tempta- 
tions and our tranſgreſſions, in the preſent 
life are not very diſſimilar; and for the life 
to come our hopes and proſpects are the 
ſame,” and founded on the fame baſis, It 
cannot therefore be difficult to frame ad- 
dreſſes to heaven, in which all may join 
with ſincerity and devotion. Where the cir- 
cumſtances of individuals are ſo peculiar as 
to require peculiar addreſſes, theſe are the 
proper ſubjects of private devotion ; ſuited to 
the cloſet more than the temple. Public 
forms cannot juſtly be cenſured for not in- 
cluding, what in its own nature could not be 
included, And let it not be forgotten, that 
beſides our occaſignal offices, adapted to all 
the ordinary contingencies of human life; 
whenever extraordinary afflictions, or extra- 
ordinary mercies, have been experienced by 

a 


1 neee, 


any of het members, our church permits thom 
to make a pert of her publie ſerwce t ta be 
ſpecified amidſt her general reiitne, c ge. 


Ai 2 
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With reſpect to oy ah Gan heb; 
though in it, as in every ather human com- 


poſition, imperfections may certainh/be found: 


yet its general and ſuperior excellence may 
be very fafely maintained. It is ſo com 
prehenſive in its objects, that little can b 
added; and fo exact, that'Tirtle® need be 
changed. Its fupplications, inidetd;re' fo 
general and liberal,” that almoſt every man 


may join in them without feruple ; and yet 


ſo minute, that hardly a ſuigle want of a 


fingle individual is overlooked. Phe varia - 


tions in the ſervice are judiciouſty calculated 
to preſerve or to reſtore attention; but with- 
out thoſe. capricious and ſudden tranſitions, 
by which ſolemnity would be deſtroyed. The 
principles it every here inculcates or im- 
plics are equally remote from the oppreſſive 
terrors of ſuperſtition, und the indecent fami- 
liarities of enthuſiaſm; Its devotional lan- 
guage is ſufficiently animated to correſpond 
to the warmeſt piety of the Chriſtian 3 and 
os | yet 


paſſionate philoſapher cannot tax it with, in: 


cits, whether public or private, temporal or 
eternal; it never forgets the deference due to 
divine wiſdom z and, begs to haye all aur de- 
a, fies . # g be 1 
a a 
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in them, which are got reconcilable to the 
private ſentiments of individuals; and con- 
ſequently that. ſuch individuals cannot join 
in the general ſupplications. They cannot 
offer addreſſes to . r their 
own. opinions and convis 


Tothis objection itis in the firſt place re- 
| plied ; that eſtabliſhed for rms of prayer are in- 
tended for. thoſe only, whoſ, private ſenti- 
ments they are known or ſuppoſed not to of · 


fend. Of ſocial worſhip and preſcribed forms 


it is obviouſly the baſis, the nature, and the 
deſign, that they who agree in their religious 
Op iniong, ſhould unite in their rites of devo- 


tion. Even thoſe” who are oY, in their 
complaints againft the uſe of ſuch eſtabliſhed 
forms, in one inſtance, at leaſt, admit the 
principle, on which they are founded and 
- defended. They allow the uſe of the prayer 
diftated by our Redeemer. This prayer too, 
when examined by the rules of ſound criti- 
ciſm and found ſenſe, appeats to be; not a 
prayer deſigned to exclude all others; but a 
model, by which others might be formed. 

Its purpoſe expreſsly was, to correct the vaiti 
repetitions of the Heathens and the Jews i in 
their devotions; and to inſtruct the diſciples 
of Chriſt to addreſs themſelves to the ſu preme 
Being with more decency and propriety. And 
we ſhall be convinced the compoſition 78 
worthy of its purpoſe and its author, if we 
conſider its ſentiments and its merits; its 
comprehenſion, united with its conciſeneſs; 
its dignity with its ſimplicity; its piety to- 
wards God, with its benevolence to man. 


2 


In 


That the Lord's prayer was intended, not as an ex- 
eluſive form, but as a model, appears probable on ſeveral 
accounts. 1. From the nature of the caſe. © So conciſe a 
compoſition could hardly be intended to conſtitute the whole 
of our devotion; it could hardly apply to all the various 

| | wants 
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In the next place it mult be obſervedi in 
anſwer to the objection, that from no form 
of prayer to God, can theological doctrines 
be fh̃᷑e ee. .To ads the © mind. 


opti io ld moch bs 14 
wants and various ia of. 1 "and it I” 
not include any thankſgiying. 2. When Chriſt dictated 
the ptayer, be did not uſe any expreſſions of excluſion ; and 
the circumſtances, under which it was introduced, favour 
more the notion of its being a model for other addreſſes to 
the Deity. 3. The ſeveral petitions, of which it conſiſts, 
were borrowed from the eſtabliſhed forms of prayer in uſe 
amongſt « the Jews; and this circumſtance appears to im- 
ply, not that all ſuch forms ſhould in future be aboliſhed, 
hut that they ſhould be regulated and improved. 4 In 
other paſſages of his goſpel, our Saviour directs his diſci- 
ples to aſk in his name: but in this prayer his name is nas 
mentioned: nor is there even an alluſion to his character or 
his office, his ſufferings or his merits. And they are 
not-alluded to, probably, becauſe they were not at chat 
time rightly underſtood by his diſciples. 5. Our Saviour, 
himſelf on different occaſions employed different forms; 
and thoſe forms adapted to their reſpective accaſions. 
Mat. xxvi. 39. and John xvii. 1, 6. St. Paul alſo em- 
ploys prayers ſuited to their reſpective objects, and directs 
his converts to do the ſame. Rom. I. 10. 2 Cor. xii. 8. 
x Tim. ii. 1. 2. Epheſ. vi. 19. 7. It does not appear 
that any of the apoſtles confined themſelves, or directed 
their converts to be confined, to this form, to the exclu- 
ſion of all others. 8. If it be proper to employ prayers at 
all ; it muſt be proper to employ ſuch as are ſuited to the 


purpoſes, for which they are employed. W 
| with 


3506 Prayer: | 
Vich juſt — of the: Gepevctis Bulag, 
is one of the greut purpoſes for whith divine 
worſhip is ordained ;' and without ſome conc 
formity of private ſentiments no offices of de- 
votion can be performed without abſurdity. 
Al who unite in prayer te the Alnighey 
muſt alike belleve his exiſtence and his pro- 
vidence; and when they beg for-bleflings, 
muſt equally admit his power and his will te 
beſtow them: All; indeed, who join in the 
act of prayer, muſt be underſtodd to enter- 
and this hope built ou the ſame foundation; 
on the ſuppoſed efficacy of their own ſuppli- 
cations, or of the interceſſion of a mediator. 
If they ſolicit pardon for their tranſgreſſions, 
they muſt agree in opinion reſpecting not 
only the pofſibility that ſuch pardon may be 
obtained, but the means and conditions, on 
Which! it may be en 8 17 


1 then theological Abe cannot be 
wholly excluded from public forms of devb- 
tion; and if ſome conformity of private ſen- 
timents be neceſſary to ſocial worthip; che 
only queſtion remaining will be, in what de- 
2 W TE Iy * 
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to ani tho ſonmor; and how far the grund 
of the latter ſhould be narrowed or extended; 
_ And: unkefs the day ſhall come, when one 
fyſtem of faith ſhall: be univerſally received. 
cipls, ot to the general ſatisfaction. For the 
fake öf peace and tranquillity, however, in 
the wean time, they muſt be determined 3 
either by each ſociety fer itſelf of thoſe who 
agroe ko unit in the ſame ceremonies: of 
worſtüp, or, Where there is an eſtabliffied re- 
neee 
Amer oft. Wo vH = * | 
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nil» e But the _ 
is evidently faflaeious or inconchifive. It is fountted, not upon 
any inherent deſects ſhewn to be inſeparable from eſtab- 
hihed forms of prayer, but upon an abaſe, to which ſuch 
ſorms are liable: and it is direcled, not ſo much againſt the 
mode of AMdtefhng our ſupplicztions to heaven, as Againſt 
our weakneſ'or negligence. On the ſame ground indeed 
an; een 4night de. waged agaialt every duty, which 
human being are required. to perform. The: = 
reſts wholly en the fuppolition that men contract bad habits 
— nod ma rs 65 £0 and conſequeutly 
2 : 0 
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* With reſpect to the more, gemalte f 
mee 
and its influence with che Alrighty,1oaly 
————— 
to be affected by our ſuꝑplicatienꝭ; this ſeams 
hardly leſs unphiloſophical, than at is raſh and 
preſumptuous. With the, nature of. the con- 
nection between cauſe; and offect.we;are in 


all caſes but imperfettiy acquainted ;. and we 
do not comprehend the attributes of the 


Deity with ewe 0 be, able to 
pronounce, with confidence what will, he, the 
reſult of their, exe xerciſe in the regulation f 
' the. moral world Of. che Creator, it is the 
| undoubted privilege ty, govern, his on crea- 


ven. 10 his ompiſtaence, it maſt be an eat 
ai. ia brag he 5e e of all his ſubjects 

11445199; ri ores .f 4. 1G 34% 
no \ foundation, N The 3 proper refutation of it, indeed, is not 
ingenuity f a argument, but fervency of devotion. . The 
28 cr prayer (hull be S hſidered Pacher s. SER; than 
the cauſe, of pietyl It is true that what men do frequently, 
they are apt to do with negligence, Rund it is not pre- 
tended, that eſtabliſhed forms of prayer are liable to no 
abuſe or objedtionz, but that every other mode of devotion 
is attended with greater inconveniences, and dbes not poſ= 


own advamages. vat 4 £11: 51 / 2 4- 
1 | here 
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dere on earth: and to his juſtice it can be ng 
difficulty, to decide with equity in caſes the 
moſt complicated and extenſive. © Iq his amy 
nipotence.it can be no labour, to watch the 


operations of nature, and to direct every 
event to the accompliſhment of his own 


purpoſes; and to his benevolence it will 
give no pain, to grant to the devout ſuppli- 
ant whatever is fit to be granted; whatever 


is compatible with his preſent and future 


welfare; with his own, and the general good. 


If then there be any weight in the arguments 
that have been adduced; if the conſiderations, 
that have been offered, appear reaſonable and 
juſt; we may ſtill continue to addreſs our 
petitions to our Creator, without any appre- 
henſion that he can want the power or the 
will to hear us. And in whatever degree our 
devotion can be improved! in propriety or fer- 
vour, by our union in public worſhip, or by 
previous preparation and ſtudy; in the ſame 
degree may we be animated with the hope, 
that our ſupplications will be acceptable to 
their object. While we perform the duty of 
prayer, in obedience to the authority of our 
IVEY we may depend upon that efficacy 

Aa and 
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and ſucceſs from our petitions, which thoſe 
ſeriptures have promiſed. I Whar: aſk in 
bn name'of the Son 6f God, if = "aſk what 


> ought, by his interceſſion, and for his 
ae, Bi ta we receive. 00092119 
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THE GOOD EFFBRCTS, OF, CHRISTIANITY ON: 
. THE, FAITH AND MORALS OF ITS Po- 
. "PESSORS, 7 // 5 2 of 417 
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Having your coverſation honeſt among the 


Gentiles; that whereas they ſheak again}f 

you as evil-dvers ; "they may by your good 
works, which they ſhall behold, glo rify God 
mn the day of vi TIED | 


Tad the Chriſtian revelation was in- 
tended to rectify the faith, and to improve 
the morals, of mankind, will not be doubted 
by any man, who can peruſe the volumes, 
in which its hiſtory and its doctrines are re- 


corded. But in what degree it has effected 


its own purpoſes has been frequently made 
the ſubject of diſpute: and the inſidel and 


OMA T2 27 the 


355 Good Efetts of the Chriftian ar 11 
the ſceptic have founded an objectibn to 
truth or —— 5ts-Soipoted Faiture'n | 
theſe impoftant points. ft has not, they 
aſſert, produced even in its followers, that 
improvetnent and purity of character aud 
donduct; which its precepts profeſs to teach, 
and which its own predictions prumiſed. So 
far indeed from having accompliſhed an object 
ſo ſalutary and deſirtable, they maintain that 
it has rather been the cauſe of diſcord und 
diſſention, of perſecution and of war; an in- 
ſtrument of fraud, ambition and tyranny in 
the hands of prieſts and princes, andi ſource 
of ſlavery, ſuperſtition and depravity in the 
people! They conclude, therefore, that a re- 
ligion, which fails ſo greatly in its own! aim 
and object, cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have ſprung from a divine original, or to en- 
joy the divine protection; but rather that 
thoſe who profeſs, do not themſelves ſineerely 
believe it ʒ as their conduct pong ſo e 
ere its gory ia antics jean cant ti 
oi - {8 1846- 235; me, $04 / Is 15 
—_ Of this objoRtion-it will hk more than 
n refutation to trace its riſe and con- 
tinuance to fallacy and error; to atcoutit 
6 nn tee n 
a | truth. 


(road. Hfratt A the Chrifran Religian, 357 
ruth, But we can alſo give the more dev 
eiſive anfwer, that it is not ſupported by favs 
Wall authenticated and candidly ſtated ; that 
Chriſtianity! has in na ſmall degree proud 
the gootl effects ãt profeſſes to promote v; that 
it has dimimiſhed the erimes, and enexcaled 
the virtues, of wankind. y | 8 bun 
02) "ts 5"! bacfhi ads; 4 HATERS roo boat ant 

„ nlt-may in tho firſt bebe 
that the very prinæiple, on which. the objec - 
tion is founded, is in ſeveral: reſpeQts: ful 
picious and deluſive. It is drawn not from 
any: difficulty ſhewn to be inherent. in tho 
religion itſelf; but from a ſuppoſed deſicieney 
inthe effects ĩt oughi to produce. It does 
moſt natural criterian. chen conduct of thoſe 
who act conſiſtently with the rules which their 
religion has preſctibeds but it raſhly condemns 
Chriſtianity itſelf; betauſe men ate found 

whd vyidhate:.the-laws hey; profeſs to obey, 
It does not call in queſtion the truth of the 
revelation; by ſbe wing its native incredibi- 
lity; orothe inſuſſicieney of its evidence: but 
merely inſiſts upon the faults: and frailties of 
its followers, It does not even pretend that 
theſe faults and frailties are univerſal amanght 
12: A a 3 them; 


Pd 
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them; but from the diſobediencb bf a 
immediately: infers the infiticerity”1 of — 
ind it ſuppoſes, what ought never to be fup- 
poſed, that 'a man's moral conduct is à dedi- 
hee . of his religious principles; that hb 
Hives as well as he believes. An objectioh 
then ſo fallacious i in its foundation, atid its 
nature. ſo inconcluſive, ought not ſurely to 
have much weight i in deciding, ſo "It important 
a queſtlon, as the truth” fled” of tho 
Chriſtian moms * "21250 10 Y Rt 
"Bucs of FOLD 408 45H FO PL abt 550 

2. One dat reaſon 55 the lives of 

Chriſtians do not always (correſpond to their 
religion is. that freedom of mind and action 
without which, reſponfbility for their canduat 
could not have been reaſonable or juſt,” Crit. 
tianity is a ſyſtem, not of compultibu,” but 
perſuaſion ; not of force and neceſſity, but of 
| liberty and choice. For it is a ſyſtem, by 
which moral merit js to be obtained, that hap- 
pineſs may be its reward ; 6r moral Zullt in. 
eurred, and miſery juſtly bebbme its puniſh: 
ment. The ſoriptures have preſeribed the 
rules of our duty towards God and towards 
man: and for our trial and probation; we are 


t Bude and govern the propenſities of 'tia- 
ture 


God Ae a6 Chiiſtion Rol gias. 339 
ture, by the precepts of reyelation; or: at the 
hazard of violating ih precepts of revelation, 
to.indulge- dhe propeniities. of matute 4m 


= Hu- 


pelled..thon. By paſſions impatient fon unduls 
gengeg and, ſurrounded with temptations, b 
which. thoſe, paſhons are-comtinually;excitedz 
frequently-perplexed-between nach 
of: inclipagion, and the dictates of duty; and 
not i ſeldom, deceived: by appearances 'thaÞ 
promiſe 10 reconcile them; is it to; be 
wondered that we ſhould ſometimes: Aaranf- 
greſs the laws, we.confeks ourſelves bound to 
oben, and practiſe hat our religion con- 
demng3;that,we ſhould furniſh: to thoſe; wha 
wiſh, to find it, a ſpecious pretence for ſuſpeci⸗ 
ing either the authenticity of what we receive 
a5 divine revelation, or t the doc of,qur 
faith and profeſſion. OR SNP pe et 
$0 Vid Ku mil HL VU ingtie 1115 
3. Tbeſe defects of conduct agu aphxar 
ſtill more, ſtrikiug . When contraſted, with the 
purity ot the ruled by which Hur ationg,cught 
tg; have been directed ; and ich the ĩmpur- 
tant Coco, by,which thoſe rules are en- 


forced. When the precepts of our duty are 
couſidered, as. delivered by reyelation, the 


may ſpontaucouſl.. admits their truth and 
Aa 4 excellence, 
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execlenice.” We find a ſyſtem fa co 
preſeribed ſo extenſive und peripiouous, that 
it may direct every. mum in ever yrftu¹jo 
ef life : ſo adupted to our nature und ſituntion: 
chat cue performance ems us taly;/.a dt id 
juſty and ſo humane and! benevolent; that it 
might ebe epected- to ſſlende for r the 
voice of enmity and hoſtility; and t unite alt 
the ſons of men in cohcord and peace This 
finite extent and value, as ſhould ſeem ſuf . 
fe lent to decide at ones the queſtion betwern 
duty and: diſabedienee, and to fix dur reſblu- 
tion“ kentneveably ont the fide of virtue and 
religion,” Pf! 181 ue U Jg. Wir e 
NAD n 0b bk: 9 bil brit. 
But when we again! turn our eyes upon 
the world, we ſee not only the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity ſeparated into different kingdoms, 
koſtil to eabh other in their ſentiments and 
pohey bur ench ef thoſe Kingdoms again 
divided into various ſebts und ſocieties, with 
fericts and/intereſts the/moſt appoſite and ir- 
reconelleuble: we ſee indiwiduals too the 
flaves of their paſſions 3 envious, ambitious, 
and ſelfiſh; hazarding all the terrors of eter. 
P petty acquiſitions and ſenſual gratiſ̃ - 
cations; 


— injſir Relgion h4; 
cutions q und the contraſt between what en 
are} and (what: they! ought to be; bete 
what: they: practiſe, and what, their religion 
to aſſert, that revelation: has not produced 
that improvement in human conduct. Which 
ies predictiotis, as Well us its mn 
tauglit us to expect. act bert 5 An- t Sia 
5 ! 1 (143194 LIE DWGNMIOT TH: x mda lc 911; 
4. Another ſpecious — — der che dane: 
objection / is found in (the different nature o 
virtue aid vier. Virtue is always modeſt, 
ſiletitʒ and <peaceable; vice often forward. 
loud, and oſtentatious. The good man, ſatis . 
fied with the approbation of his conſcience: 
and his God, does not ſoumd a trumpet before 
lis ulmi; nor ahfean unte nien to Aufi : Nor 
do acts of virtue naturally poſſeſs thoſe:iſtrik- 
ing features and impreſſi v qualities, Which 
forcibly engage the attention, and agitate tha 
paſſions und : however, therefore, they / may 
beè eſteemed and loved Within the ditels a 
theit influence, they do not in goneral chm 
mand extenſivo notice or loud acclamatien. 
But the wices, the riot; and the ambition 
of the wicked, their crimes; and their conſe . 
n themſelves upon our notices 


work 
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work powerfully ou the imagigation;: and 
are therefore remembered and ed. 
Hence it is that the hiſtory of mankind ap- 
pears at firſt fight to be little elſe than the 
hiſtory. of their crimes; and a gareleſa and 
ſuperſicial obſerver naught. be. led to ſorm cou 
cduſions from it, very erroncous Mi hem- 
delves; and very injurious to the morglity aud 
the nature of the human race. And by a 
fmilac detufion many from, the trauſgreſſions 
of Chriſtians have been ſeduced into qpinians 
ecqually unfounded; equally yafavourable; to 
the truth or the. , af the Chriſtian 
aged 1 A card . moron tara! 
VU? mt Fe e 115 gen Fir Gar 
J. The e influence lof Cbviſtianity 
is again diſputed by means of a compariſon 
between. the: faults and tranſgreſſors of its 
he merit and wirtues of cer- 
— — wha. doubt or deny ãts being 
2 divme revelation. „ Such a compariſon, 
bowever, is not onhy invidious and uncandid 
8 * of date who. pro- 
_ it; but 18 in every hos ape Kala 
cious and inconcluſiwe. Wberever Chriſti- 
anity is the cſtablithed religion of the coun- 
94 #46 if try, 
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try, nüttibert will always profeſs it from far 
other moti ves than conviction of its kruthꝰ vr 
principles of piety ? merely, for exumple, 
becauſe it is the eſtubliſhtent; or becduft 
they have been educated in the pröfeſſton Gf 
it; becuuſe they look upon ſome” religion us 
an uſeful efigine of authority over the po- 
lice; or becauſe it is a requiſite qualification 
to obtain the honours and emolaments of tho 
ſtuto⸗ Mlmoſt all, in hort, who have no 
teal religion, will profefs' that Which the law 
or intend to apply it, to the regulation of 
their morals; it is no wonder their conduct 
| thould often violate its principles, and diſ- 
| water rt iter 
n 4609207 ee 16 eee e eee e 
»On the contrary tod individuals may cer- 
tamly be ſelected/ from thoſe that mad - 
fon of #nbelief, whoſd lives are decent and 
regular; who are guilty of no atrocious out- 
ruge againſt the peace gf ſotiety, or the tules 
bf good morals; For individuals may be 
fund, whoſe poſſeſſions ſupply them in 
_ abundarice with all thoſe luxuries, which it 
is generally the object of erimes to obtain; 
W paſſions are © eee mo- 
* derate, 


* . 
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derate, that prudence and!) poliey alohe are 
ſuffiaient to confine them within dus boundss 
hre well aware that in point of health 
er: fortune; character or perſppali ſaſety, they 
ſhould ſacrifice greater advantages; than they 
could hope to obtain, by more, heentious and 
mers · ciminal indulgenoe. But ſurely affo 
inſtances, from the influence af. cauies ſugli 
8s theſe, or a empari ſan built upon them: 
however magnified by artifice;jps cridited by 
weakneſs; can prove nothing againſt the 
general-tendeney, tor general utility, of the 
Chriſtian — oy dt an tr giidlao 


fern te bun bw dunn 


. The F again furgeil 
againſt Chriſtianity by men, hoi ſatm tobavg 
been led to doubt or deny, its beneſieial in- 
fluence, by having ſought, it, where it as 
bycmo means! moſtr likely to he fund. We 
ure apt to form dur eſtimate of the morals 
of, an age, af its ſeomparative improvemeut 
on ( degenoracy. i from ita: moſt conſpicuous 
granſagtions; from: ſueh us engage tlie pen of 
the hiſtorian, and imꝑreſs themſelves forcibly 
on the mind from the debates . and reſolut 
tions ef public / aſſemblies : or the intrigues 
and contentions: of the ambitious ad hs 
ro powerful; 
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powerful; from the negotiations of enabaſſa = 
dors , und the! hoftilities of rival nations. 
But it is at here that the good effecto of fe- 
vation ſhould be ſought;ʒ it is not here that 

its efffeacy can be Fairly tried. Where the 
ſtrongeſt temptations continbally excite the 
moſt impetuous paſſions of che human mind, 
the milder vbice of religion will ſeldom be 
Heard;' — Roy's Wee ee be 


y $3 *4<,*x7f 
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De sen yoroton ova 59. flere 
Fron nene the iniquities uf 
public tranſactions let the enquirer turn ds 
attention to the middle and inferior ranks of 
life zuto the ſentiments: and conducł of the 
nufacturer at his anvil, and the huſbandman 
in his fields: and the will there fuid a conſe 
detable proportion of thoſe: ates; Which 
the benignant nature of the goſpel would 
teach him to expect. He will there ſind 
mutual charity more rationally practiſed, and 
more widely diffuſed; the principles of good 
morals better underſtood, and founded on a 
firmer baſis; more effectual controul of ap- 
petite; manners more gentle and; humane; 
_ _ _—_—_ in the//orditmry inter- 


courſe 


courſt between man and man- Herwill fad. 
minds better prepared for the viciſſitudes of 
life, from a better dependence on the care of 
providence; greater reſignation to the diſ 
penſations of the Almighty, from an im- 
proved knowledge of his juſtice and bene. 
volence; and above all, a purer and more 
rational devotion; with greater hope and 
conſolation under the infirmities of age, and . 
the approach of death. By the ſuperſicial 
obſerver, indeed, theſe great and good effects 
will not be found; by the moſt attentive: and 
acute their full benefit and value cannot be 
preciſely aſcertained; and in the page of the 
hiſtorian they either do not appear at all; or 
appear only with tranſient notice and inade- 
quate diſplay. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that their reality has been queſ- 
* or their extent and ee er 
meg ban 452109) Ofc: mit Hitter! anc 
TI "4 1. ot 
WR is .. 3 . Gat effects 
of Chriſtianity cannot be conſidered as comr. 
pleat, till it has influenced public, as well 
as private, tranſactions; the conduct of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals. But. this, | 


wills _ though its greateſt, probably its. 
lateſt 


Gord Bfftt of the Oh fic Religion? 30h. 
lateft tummph; for this can be brought about 
only through che medium of private chatuc- 
ter and Will therefore be a change not rapid 
in its progreſs, and viſible at every ſtepy but 
gradual in its advances, and perceptible only 
when conſiderable effects have been produced. 
Uſages and inſtitutions highly repugnant to 
the ſpirit af Chriſtianity may long remain; 
if either the general habits of a nation, or 
the intereſt of powerful individuals continue 
to fupport then. The hand of induſtry may 
change the fuce of a country in a few years; 
but to change the ſentinients and manners of 
a people oſten requires as many generations. - 
The political conduct of men muſt at lat: 
however,” take its colour from their morals. 
Whenever the virtues of the individual in 
private life are fixed and confirmed on the | 6 
principles of true religion, he will carry them | 
along with him into power and authority. | 
Whenever the people in general are upright | 
and religious; the government cannot long be | 
iniquitous in its conſtitution, or eorrapt in = 
its adminiſtration. And whenever inde- | 
pendent nations ſhall be equally influenced id 
by Chriſtianity, unjuſtifiable plans of policy 
ene de mutually Pen ans mutüally 
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provoked. That ſuch is the natural teu- 
dency of our religion will not be queſtioned; 
and bow far theſe principles have already 
produced their effects, or are likely to pro- 
An them, thall hereafter be enquired, wk 

„ 5095 I 


* It „33 without curiolity 
or imyortance, to examine in what degree the good effects 
of the Chriſtian revelation have been counteracted and 
retarded; not merely by the errors and vices of private 
individuals; but by conſpicuous and extraordinary in- 


ſtances of human folly or depravity 3 by the in trigues of 


ſtateſmen, and the regulations of policy. For the three 
firſt centuries Chriſtianity obtained no civil eſtabliſhment : 
it was frequently perſecuted, and at. beſt but tolerated; 
and could hardly therefore have any great and viſible effect 
on national morality or national character. For the four 
following centuries the barbarians of the north overs 
whelmed almoſt all the civilized world ; and in the gene- 
ral wreck of ſcience Chriſtianity was obſcured, and almoſ 
forgotten. During this Interval too the ſucceſsful ambi» 
tion of Mahomet- over-ran the Eaſtern part of Chriſten- 
dom, and corrupted the religion of the goſpel; and it is 


till held in bondage to the ſucceſſors of his impoſture and 


authority. How far the progreſs of Chriſtiagity in Eu- 
rope was during the fame period retarded by the papal 
uſurpations, it may be difficult to determine. But it is 
obvious that an eſſential injury, for a time at leaſt, muſt 


ve done to the cauſe by the revolution in Fradee. For 


what wise ben, WEE What Ar. * .nmins 
4 _ Fer 
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7. IC is again maintained that Chriſtianity, 
. Meld having. produced, the purity and 


2 


peace it ſcems to promiſe, has been the per- 

petual ſource of diſcord and, diſſention; that 
it has been the cauſe of perſecution and of, 
war; and eventually of almoſt every crime 


and cruelty. which. diſturbs. arm or dil. 
ee ne 66 ig! of 22 
A > is no) 

"That Variety * opinious, and — non of 
diſcord. and, diſſention, might reaſonably be 
expected reſpecting religion and its doe - 
trines, has been ahgeady ſhewn. But it was, 
ſheyn, at the ſame. time. that ſuch variety. 
was no fair ground of objection to the evi - 
dence or the utility of Chriſtianity; nor any 
imputation to the wiſdom! of benevolence of 


its: author; that it Wag 4 probable and almoſt 
inevitable conſequence. NAAR: er 
e the nature nl tet 2 
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"That Chriſtianity, bo wow yi} e of 
perkegution.and,of. wars with, their, raſpec-- 


* 5&2 * 44 Led % - 


permit een! events, it i is not . hunian bs to ide. 
dbdieve that over ſuch * ſuch-. 


ering bruch and religion will finally triumph. * 2 


In Sermon I. 8 * Mir e. Is 
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tive. trains of crimes, and eruelties, if true; 
at all, a te only under v great Sin 


tions. Ihe profeſſors. of Gd ee 


nat the original authors af religious perſecu- 
tion: fur Pagans petſecuted Pagans long be- 
fore the Redeemer appeared in the world. 
Amongſt the Perſians all ho did not pro- 
ſeſs the doctrines of Zotoaſter were perſe- 
cuted almoſt to extermination: and in Egupt, 
the worſhip of different deities produced. 
fevere and fanguinary conteſts between their 
refpeRtive votaries. The Roman emperars, 
with theif council of philoſophers, pefſer 
cuded the Chriſtians, long before the Chri- 


tians betrayed e pre ng 
eat ethics. 195115 2 Dis FETs bo 0701 10 35 S 
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e obly-perſecution.: for: which Cheit. 


eee; be reſponſible, if it be reſponſible 


for any, muſt be Where men have perſecuted: 


with ſincerity, fot religion and fot᷑ oonſoionee 


ate. Of fuch perſecutors, howęxwer, the 
numnber : hag probabl either never been great; 
or it has been formed. of ſuch as Were not the, 
prepaty:authors.and adviſers;of ſuch ode | 


rg of: puniſhment; but of dh 


n che followers: and the dupes of 


„ .. 
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Teuderd, Whole real views and motives wers 
of l very Ailkerent / nature but who found ft 
convenient tò pretend 1 'zeal for the inteteſts 
of Chriſtianity. But whatever hitve been the 
motives! the vu or the errors f its pro- 
felfors; tus gſpel itſrlf contains no iuſune- 
tion for its o ptopagation by fore an 
compulſion} and ought not therefore/tobe 
cenfured'' for -whar har it das 10 Where" c.. 
manded. 2910 191 ib 75 gif o 913 
Tot moo wid e e „nk bite 5 51 

With reſpecr t the Wien Whicbs. k W. 
many counties ant of ſb trithy eedeſtdtis, 
hade Beet ended; to ſupport the eſtabhmt- 
ments ef Chtiſtianity3! and againſt hic the 
charge of intolerance 7 perſecution his ben 
lo vehemently urged} it cannot be ſhew n that 
Chtiſtlanity itſelf is actountable either! for 
their principle or their effects. They appear 
to have proceeded, from the ge eneral with of 
all who have obtained: W b oy 
ſion of it from ' their-defire to proſerve the 
pause and tranquillity of the/countryy in which 
they hold the pre- erninenct j of from a ſup· 
| poſitions of its being their duty — 
propagate by their authority, that doQrina: 
and Aer, which they E63 — to 
n B b 2 the 
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the virtue and happineſʒ | bf, he ge e, A 9 


-Whatgyer,ditterence of PPABIQN.M Pay" 84 1— 
tained reſpecting the equity, t the. wild om, or 


the piety of thoſe laws, or the principles from 
-which they have proceeded; 1.90 Cc cenſure ou ght 
te fall, eee itſelfs thong. it may 
have been the oecaſi 20. 0. put it has not 
cheen che only or the pringipal, motive; git, has 
CEN not the cauſe. „101% T0 Bw: 
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| Of the: wars, mich haye been R 

| * . and of which dur, religion ha $ be 
ſuppoſed to be the ſole author and 0 origin the 
teal motives have generally been perlonal'or 
political; and the, S? el only ly the den to 
Aidcuile the-xiews of igtereſt or ambition; or 
40 gain prafelytes, ta;their. cauſe. | T © war 
of, the, —.— —— e Figs 01 i 


Seed ihe Paint hgs Fro 
m, diſcordant dogrines-3n 11, re en, | 
f from zeal for the, purity. of, the. Chriſtian 
ith: hut from the. ambition, the wy 5055 
| ananimolikis pf coutending.faAions, 
22 S260 An. r a cage | 
22 38273119 Eames! bf A me bas 
= a gras... 
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evi the Crefalihs tertfelVes RIP ofa 
eg if Scheer for ic Hehod FORAY; 
chan in \ the altes "an" SAAB RG or che Ro. 
man pontiffs, e/ 1109 565 2:11$35q:9; bSHnν 
QUONATS3T 30477 61683-36445 16 H= 
os eee ite ns Meds in- 
tended kg —— atabtig Ehn. 
Fans "bit hat it has ariſen} notfrom 
e e but frorti the Weak- 
nef-cr wicket or manta not frotti the 
Une fuffte ed Of che rehgion, but from 
agu W dog — ow oy 
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Many other dblervation&HFFeRy:ceets, 
which eg ally tend to exculpate Chriſtianity 
rite Foie Cutie; Sd f We be 

& Pits pt 
fellbrs e ttt Ot A Nr ε , bipn —— 
att Roo 47! b p\pS9od{oaniork: ee 


OR Whatever the Hindi rind deen loi 
aged tende, che pallions Ale aßt ro grow 
warth; "Wt tereſted and enthüffäftie? and not 
Ladin force Ante their ferlied che under. 
Fralding. Waffe ought to bey. In or- 
dinary affairs 7 effect i is the fancied impor- 
1841 B63 | tance 
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tance of a'friyclous purſut, Ot ell föf f. fh. 
vourite bypochefs; but in religion it Has toa 
often been ſuperſtition, digotry and perſe- 
eutiany ne, 50 than 43: 164162 28 30 0 9 
10 2936108) DE 3% 10. e 1 40 iftaf 185 
| Christians, like other men, when in pot: 
feidon of civil authority; have o miſs 
applied it: and endeavoured o/obtain'by fear 
on force that ſubmiſſion i opinion, Which 
thould be ſought. only by conciliation and con, 


vittion, -1/They have . carried iq ex: 
Sadat ein * ws win 3 


vines, dg he af ah pg dn view! w 
thqught to juſtify whatever means ſemed 
hbely. to promote it. Med. wg 410 
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— — miſchiefs which 


its adverſuries have-ſuppoſed;! the moſt natu- 
ral eancluſion/is,/ that Where it is rightly un- 
derſtood and duly obeyed, its uſe and advan- 
lages will be at leaſt of equal extent and mag · 
nitude, Tbgevils of miſappli ation can be 
_onlpin-proportion . dh Ke de 
wiſely dre. 

532d L. 8 28 200 That 


Gelb enge hae 29% 


— —— — — aud 


even impioq purpoſes, canngt ber an argu- 
ment againſt its truth or its value:; unloſa it 
can deſtroy the reality or the advantages of 
kutegeitys} friend(hip, ot humanity, Bet They 
bang: hen aſſumed ac a diſguiſę by thoſas abo 
inte uded. moſt, grafly to. violate, the virtues, 

aalen Aatrd ie to canterteif. 
e Sheehan, emacs, andabvcs (ad- 
Anity itſelf ia calculated to correct nut indeed 
riraculaufly and at once but by gradually 
Alumidating the minds of men, and feciff- 


ig Air conduct: not: by forte: anſl oennpul- 


ſion; but by the introduction ot purer prici- 
.ciples of action, and ſtronger motives to their 
duty, It is obſervable. accondingly;"thidt as 
the doctines of Chriſtianity haueꝛ bern more 
dlligentiy ſtudied and better ande tſtomd, por- 
ſegutium has proportionablycdeclintcd. The 
religion itſelf beſt tæaches the talaratinm it re- 
quires. We now hear nothing of the flames 
and, the ſtake in our own-cotmtey';; and not 
much of the inquiſition in anyiother : and it 
hardly more fleſirableg than it is probable, 


chat they will never be reviveds/9921- , 
el B b 4 8. There 


376. Good Bits of thi Obriftion Religion; 
There is yrt ahorher Hape, in wbich 
the fat objection maybe ed a8 again 
brought forward: in; that peeviſh oompIaiht, 
whichive hear almoſt every day, agannt the 
degenaraey:of the age; againſt theenthtaling! 
feines und vices-of the-prefent /race\of reit, 
Volaparell ad cantraſted "with the wildom 
aud Mie oirtues of chofe whit have gte lbefure 
vs This ſeems indeed. to be infiſted vit by 
the weak, the melancholy, ori the ma lbvolent, 
merely as the ſubject of lamentation und cn 
ares: rather chan as any direct attack jon 
"the-truth or che. effects of a divine revelation. 
Yet ſtil uch ds its obyious tendency uE ß 
ſuch muſt be the inference from it; If Enaür- 
king be na ſtate of progrefiive cbtruptien zit 
is clear they cannot have boen impròvediby 
the influehee of Chriſtianity. It ſeems there - 
fore near, and t doc hot ſeetm difficult, 
toſſheui that this opinion and complaint have 
their, origin in fallaqy and: error ;. in miſtaken 
premiſas or miſtale ar concboſion. 
Feast ig 3 3 ADS #3145 oft g 
From; the: ſame authority, by which we 
have læarned how human nature ab firft 
brought into exiſtence, We have learned ulſo, 
that ut Yo no- ] ꝶ leſs- pens perfect than'it 


2b * ; Came 


Gere CPB RES: 35 
damn frörtt this bunds vr int reiter: füt 


and miſery firſt entefed tlie word: That 
ſome imperfect acebdunt of the fall of mani bad 

found its Wan to the Heather WoAldt 18 CVI. 
dent boch Röm the fibles of their pbetg and 
the Hiſcuifttions of their'p ers: nd 
when they had been once informed that ne 
egenerac ß hat taken place in utmatr nature, 
the moſt natural and vb Iod — 


our nature — oa as 0 man) 
ſucceſſire ages; eaeh under the emblem of & 


metal leſs pure and precious than that which 


vent immediately before it. Tnſtead of the 
ſtate of inhocence, we ſind them deferibing 
am age of gold; and orbwding it with all the 
virtues, - which philoſophy eould teach, and 
all the enjoyments; which-appetite'eoutd! ge: 
ſire. We are then prefenited with ages of 
| filver and of braſs; and a pròportĩonate decay 
in the merits and the happineſs of mankind : 
till each plaintive author finds his own times 
the iron age, overwhelmed in ignorance, 
miſery, and corruption- Thus à complaint 
begun, almoſt with the beginning of the 


EH world, 


ad the proſperity af, others ; all who from their 
aun, malighity have, ceaſed 9 love gheir fe; 
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Mud. from an imperfect knowledge of the 
truth, may have been continue do neto the 
tent eee aun 
— . — nal 
-by no means the, ooly cauſes, from Nhich the 
complaint has be inned. Allwhofrom 
-Yanity have thought. their merits. injurioully 
nsglefied;.and all who frog enyy have repingd 


I ereatures; all Who have felt themſelves 
uphappy. and £ d their on Honditiqn 
dhe general condition, of life; and all-whoſe 
Sloomx diſpoſitians haue made them: vie the 
objects around them on the leſs fayqurable 
ide; all the ſe have been led to ſcek ſullen 
gratification in railing at the ignorance and 
corruption of their. cotemporarias; and. in 
wiſhing; their lives could have hren palled 
among Wiſęr, nations, ach in. nen 
493 241 20th bag! HO Irena, 
Ihere is another reaſon for this — a 
till more e tenſir in its influence, but: in 
its nature equally. inconcluſive. We have 
Par knowledge af the vices of former times 
only I 55 hot we ſee and fel the 
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. a du 7 „359 
| N eee ewe ſeveral fal- 
highs dead men 50 pelieue the utter 
the. — — : By-the 
faults and flies of our ctempomries our own 
inte eſt is imczedistely effected, and all our 
paſſions agitated and alarmned. But in the 
CCC ˙· we; have only. a rerjiote 
"and "feeble oencernz and they operate Jeſs 
an the mind. To compare them 
ehre 46; with. common. minds, to c- 
Fit N erfige feuttmred ur du canvas; with's 
See Sbm mitted in our ſight; it is ta com 
pare rhe flame/that glimmers/in the atrok; 
-phore/'at, 4 diſtznce, with; the flame which 
bomb . 7. 1570 3 3 2 
2 DOVE. 1 9/14 45 wood ban S 23x þ 
Wo this ufd be vided, n dene wi wits | 
have prevailed at differem periods ad in dif . 
ferent nations of the Werd i nnd men have 
from this circumſtance ben led into ant wh» 
fait eſtimato of the merits of their ow titnes. 
Changes, revolutions, and faſhions take their 
turn even in deæpravity t: as well as in the more 
amiable panty of human col. Though 
our auſceſtors, therefore, (were as corrupt as 
durſelves; yet they probably differed from us 
bo as mannes of their leading viees3 
and 
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Do Grod Bfiet?y of tht OT TO 
and die wickednefs of which we feel the bad 
eee appeatb to us of Alf Other the möft 
Wilchieyous ARNE Pon tho pain 
we po feel; aud from the: inigaity v HH 
immbdiatdy öffende dö, we ate apt 0 0 
Sine telief would be foufid U a chafge fel 
bein ift any other ſtation; chr Trigg e 
any. other kind.” | Pan, 719209 L! 
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hiſtory? 


| een hear 1 8 and ſplen cid 
vices. or. Virtus; tö the cohfels f ſe nter 
Fa 


an be conduct of Cetermaffdefeg to the 
vages of war, and che miſerics $f dẽlugẽ 
famine. . But by tlieſe the fiappifſeſs of "pit 
vate life is ſeldom very greatly or permanently 
affected. That depends chicfhfy"wuphbh ihci- 
dents and objects which woul®'be” of lite 
eonſequence, but for their” fiequene y, Ade 
which though eath ſeparately produces But à 
ſmall effect, yet \in*the-aggregate che) ci 
ſtitute the miſe y or che fellity of life. Let 

any man reflect how much of his'plenſdre'6? 
vexation ariſes fromithe good or Al behavieus 
| of A favourite hid; from the: àttantibn TW? 
coldneb of a p end; or from che are 
ner in which nnn er Hs He ate 
te ſupplied; 
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minute f hiſtorian” "generally Maak it YE 
ASP ki his en 6g diſcus or to record; and 


SA ov» 


W hile 29 b employed upon publictrans 


act e and 1 events, t| the re er 
ſea carcgl yt "Attention. to ; x5 ordinary ry 
1 CEA 4. * 1 


Sccutrencef 0 i "domeſtic Ute ;-whete'p Fe 
aud fu ferings Patite in a che born ret 0 
from e cammort things. While weby@n not ih the 
page of bine any of thoſe petty west 
which we feet our 0% peate deftioyed;w 

© are apt to | forge t that the ed dad, to ima- 
gine that bes are e Harra MET, pron; i 
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Which oper ge yo Kappy Exctþtb 
ere. 173 nother Falg e888 Hufid Tor 
" Sat qi the” degeneracy of the 
preſen nt tires, The obſervation 18 not tore 
common a it 18 Juſt, tha t. of old men K 
the peculiar p pre eit and che conſtant prac⸗ 
tice t e the times * "their + youth, 3 the 
expenee'of thoſ®” "when they are be 23018 
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tice a variety uf cauſes may be affgned. 
When a man's paſſions are weakened and his 
ſenſations blunted by the hand of time, he re- 
ceives all the bleſſings of life wit leſs ala 
erity and leſs reliſh; and when we are be- 
corne leſs capable of enjoyment, it is but too 
common to conclude, that objects are leſs 
worth enjoying; that the decay is in nature, 
and not in ourſelves. While the young and 
the gay are purſuing their own buſineſs or 
their own amuſements, the aged ſee them+ 
ſelves. in fome degree neglected; } and the 
common ſelf-partiality leads them to imagine ; 
that, when they were to pay reſpect to age, 
inſtead of receiving it, much more as paid. 
It is one of the moſt frequent errors af our. 
imagination to ſuppoſe, that We were hap- 
pier in any paſt ſituation, than in the preſent; 
and it is peculiarly the misfortune of age to 
recollect the participation of pleaſures, and 
to feel only weakneſs and infirmities; and 
while they are leſs pleaſed with life, by an 
eaſy miſtake they conclude that life itſelf is 
leſs pleaſing. Men advanced in age have at 
length been fully convinced that there is 
much ſelliſhneſs. and meanneſs in mankind; 
which while warm in the purſuits. of youth, 
and 
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and gay in the hopes of happinebs, they either: 
did not peraeive, or were not at leifure to at 
tend to. But painful experience of ſufferings: 
has now ſharpened their ſagacity; what they- 
have recently diſcovered, appears to have re. 
cently ariſen; and the ſuppoſed enereaſo of 


depravity naturally produces or augments 
their Propane ecufare and er 2 


Ae 18 nave Sib theſs errors ang ding 
of age do not ariſe immediately from any 
doubt of the beneficial influence of Chriſti- 
anity ; nor have they perhaps ever been di- 
rely adduced as an argument againſt it. But 
ſuch is their natural tendency ; and muſt be f 
in ſome degree their ultitnate effect. For as 
they countenance and encourage the notion 
of the deterioration of preſent objects and pre - 
ſent times; they neceſſarily deny the im- 
provement of men and morals from the in- 
fluence of any cauſe; and therefore rom the 
Ae and precepts of revelation; n. 


iI. 1e then the cauſes hat have been ſtated | 
wilt account fufficiently for the riſe and con- 
tinuance, both of the opibion that tlie influ- 


* of e not been beneficial, 


: 5 and 
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and of the conſequent objection to its efficacy 
and ſucceſs in its own. purpoſes; it ſhould 
ſeem not unfair to conclude at once, that the 
trus-cauſes have been aſſigned; that the opi- 
nion is an error, founded upon ſuppoſitions, 
which are themſelves erroneous; that the 
objection muſt fall with. the fallacies by which 
it is ſupported. But a ſtill more decifive an-, 
ſwer can be given from the evidence of au- 


thentic facts. It may be ſhewn that revela- 


tion has in a conſiderable degree produced 


_ thoſe beneficial effects, which its own records, 


as wellas its advocates, have taught, us to ex- 
pect. And that we may arrive the more 
ſpecdily-at our concluſion ; that we may not 
perplex hiſtorical documents by any abſtract 
and circuitous reaſoning; let it ſuffice briefly 
to Tpecify a few of the more obvious in- 
ſtances, in which Chriſtianity has accom- 
pliſhed its own purpoſes ; in which it has di- 


miniſhed the crimes, or encreaſed the virtues 


of mankind. 


1. The firſt and moſt obvious inſtance, i in 
which Chriſtianity has; produced improve- 
ment, is in our conceptions. of the nature of 


the Deity, and our ſentiments of religion in 
general; 
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general; by the exchange of polytheiſm for 


the. abolition of idolatry, with all its abſurdi- 


ties and impieties; and the introduction of a 
rational worſhip of the great Creator; and 
above all, by manifeſting and illuſtrating the 


benevolence of the Deity, in the ineſtimable 


offer of redemption! of the pardon of fin by a 
Saviour, and of the reſurrection to life and 
immortality. But as the advantages which 
religion has derived from revelation have been 
already inſiſted on“, they need not be again 


diſcuſſed; and as the improvement of mgra- 
lity is more immediately the point in queſ- 
tion, to that our detail ſhall be confined. 


; : h 
tl 1 j 
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which revelation has introduced into morality 
is, the placing it upon a baſis of univerſality. 
and perfection. Men have always been in- 


* 


clined to ſuppoſe, that different virtues/are 


of different value; that we are bound to the 
performance of different duties by obligations 
of different force; and that the performance 
accordingly conſtitutes a higher or lower de- 


1 
In Sermon II. Te 
Cc gree 
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2. One of the very valuable improvements, 


Tu mmm yew * —_— — 4 


and lower eſtimation; into duties that muſt 


gree of merit. The fuppdfition tob has = 


dably been encouraged by human laws; 
v hich have their diſtinctions between perfect 
and imperfect rights; between duties of per- 
fect and imperfett obligation: and it is ob- 
vious indeed that the perpetration of different 
erimes; that the due diſcharge ot the omiſſion 


of different duties; muſt produce very dif- 


ferent degrees of good or evil to individuals 


and to ſociety. Into the reality or the uti- 
lity of theſe diſtinctions it is not the pre- 
ſent intention to enquire. In out inſtance 
at leaſt, they ſeem to have been prejudicial 
to ſound morality. They have conttibuted 
to create or to confitm the notion, that as 
ſome duties may be neglected with leſs guilt 
and danger than others; ſo the fulfilling 
fuperior obligations may compenſate for the 
negle& of inferior; and a compromiſe be 
made between our duty and our paſſions, 


between virtue and vice, between God and 


Mammon. . 

In the morality of revelation no ſach diſ- 
tinction can be traced. The ſeriptures do 
not divide our conduct into virtues of higher 


be 
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de performed, and that may be omitted. 
They teach, not the detail of practice, bur 


the general principle; to tech a conſcience 
void of affence ; and to ſhew it by an equal 


obedience 40 every word that firoceedeth out 
of the month of God. Their language is, 
thou Malt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and wh all thy mind; and thy neighbour 


as thyſelf; and that whoſoever fhall keeh tie 


whole law, and yet offend in one hoint, is guilty 
all. The ſcriptures: then do not make 
the guilt of a tranſgreſſion to conſiſt fo 
much in the tranſgreſſion itſelf, as in the vio · 
lation of a prineiple. They do not eſtimate 
a crime by its incidental conſequences; which 
the criminal himſelf does not always intend, 
and can feldom calculate; but by the impiety 
and ' difobedience, which it implies. They 
weigh an offence againſt God, not ſo much 
by the importance of the duty violated, as by 
the contempt of his authority; by that cor- 
ruption of heart, which with appropriate 
temptation, would violate every other com- 
mandment of the law. They do not, on the 
other hand, calculate merely the good that is 
effected by obedience ; but the piety alſo, from 
which it proceeds. They conſider every 

Ce 2 duty 
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duty as of equal obligation in its own time 
and place; and every man as equally bound 
according to his opportunities and his talents; 


the widow to contribute her mite, and the 


rich man his abundance; and in proportion, 
not ſo much to their ſucceſs and its effects, 


as to their principles and their exertions, will 


be their merit and their reward. 


Fe It ouſt be conſidered as ale Gals 
effect of Chriſtianity, that in every country 
where it has prevailed, it has materially in- 
fluenced and rectiſied the public judgment in 
morals. It has given a fixed and permanent 


ſtaridard of duty; of which all ſets and par- 


ties have admitted the excellence and utility; 
to which a tacit appeal at leaſt is continually 
made; and which at length in a great de- 
gree corrects and regulates the opinion of the 


public. Too many inſtances indeed of im- 


moral and irreligious conduct may ſtill be 
found : but they have not the encouragement 


of general approbation; they are rarely tole- 
rated as innocent; and ſtill more rarely ap- 
plauded as virtuous. Daily intercourſe and 
. converſation are leſs licentious ; criminal 
_ excels is not an ordinary ſubject of oſtentation 


; - "i ; | OK and 
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and vain- glory; and immorality leſs fre- 
quently and leſs groſsly contaminates tlie 
national amuſements. By this means an ef 
ſential ſervice is done to ſociety. In the moſt 
improved ages of Greece and Rome vices 
:were practiſed openly and without a blbſh ; 
Which in Chriſtian countriesare not mentioned 
but in terms of deteſtation. In the latter it 
is obvious indeed that many, who would dif- 
regard religion, are kept within the bounds 
of duty, or of decency, by a ſenſe of ſhame; 
and habit may in time ripen into principle. 
Others again, who cannot be ſtimulated to 
virtue, are driven to ſilence and ſecrecy In 
their vices; and diffuſe leſs widely the con- 
tagion of their ſentiments and their ex- 
ample. And perhaps a ſtill Sreater number 
act uprightly from principles, which they ſup- 
poſe to be derived from the light and inſtincts 
of nature, from the deductions of their own 
reaſon, or the dictates of their own conſci- 
ence ; but which in reality have been im- 
bibed from the public opinion; and from thut 
truth and rectitude, which - Chriſtianity has 
given it. This is indeed one of the good 
effects of the goſpel, of which the extent and 
value cannot be preciſely aſcertained; but 
| Cc 3 which, 
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which, till the fact can be diſputed, none will 
deny to be important, who are ſenſible of 
what importance it is, to have public opinion 
on che ſide of religion and virtue, 


4. One of the moſt extenfive Fete of 
Chriſtianity to human conduct is folt in the 
improvement of our ſyſtenis of national pe- 
lioy; in an amendment of the principles of 
government and legiſſation. The political 
eſtabliſhments of the heathens were but ill 
adapted to the great purpoſes, to which all 
government ſhould be directed, the advanes- 
ment of the virtue and happineſs of mankind, 
They were in general nothing more than the 


| conciſe Gſtem of deſpotiſm in the prince and 


Alavery in the people; and therefore of conti- 
wal anxiety, ſuſpicion, and eruelty in tho 
berereign: and poverty fear and miſery in the 
ſubject. Thus wretched were their monar- 
chies; and the happineſs of the people was 
no way more effectually ſecured in their 
(boaſted republics, In theſe, by far the-greater 
part of every community were in name and 
in reality ſlaves: and if we enquire into the 
{treatment of theſe unfortunate men, we ſhall 
12 they were W to the ſeveteſt and 
moſt 
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moſt unjuſtifiable tyranny, that man ever 
exerciſed! upon man. The citizens them- 
ſelves were indeed: flattered with the notion 


and the name of liberty; but with an excep- 
tion only of thoſe ſeaſons of tamult and anar- 
chy, to which: the nature of their government 
was peculiarly expoſed, they were continually 
enſlaved to ſuch ambitious demagogues, as 
had inclination and abilities to obtain popu- 
darity and power. And hence the hiſtory of 
an antient commonwealth, as has been juſtly 
obſerved, is little elſe than the. hiſtory of a 
few- Aluſtrious individuals, who were ſuc- 


ceffiyely, its maſters. Nor were theſe illuſ- 


trious individuals themſelves in a fituation 


much to be envied. Even in Athens itſelt, | 


the proudeſt ſeat, of antient ſcience, and the 
proudeſt boaſt; of the modern philoſopher, 


ſuperior talents, virtue, and patriotiſm could 


ſeldom ſecure to their poſſeſſors permanent 
eſteem and honour; and not always perſonal 
ſafety. By their tribunals of juſtice Miltiades 
was ſentenced to a priſon, Ariſtides to exile, 
and Socrates to death. 


That theſe evils have been ſoftened and 


diminihe by the benign influence of Chriſ- 
C cs tianity, 
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tianity, it will require na. great ſagacity to 
diſcover; ho. tedious diſquiſition to demon- 


ſtrate. In political eſtabliſhments our Saviour 
never directly interfered; intending, no doubt, 
that the external regulations, the rites and 
| ceremonies; of a religion deſigned: for univer- 
ſality, ſhould be adapted to the circuraſtances 
and the civil government of each reſpective 
country; and well knowing that the religion 
itſelf would teach us equity and moderation 
on the beſt of all principles; the natural qua- 
lity of men in the fight of God: not indeed 
the viſionary and ruinous equality of the re- 
publican and the leveller; but an equality at 
once real, rational, and benefieial. Chriſtia 
nity inſtructs us to look upon all mankind as 
our brethren; as the offspring of the ſame 
common parent: not as entitled to any equa- 
lity of poſſeſſions or endowments; but as 
heirs of the ſame nature, and the ſame frail- 
ties; as created. for ſociety, and ſubordi - 
nation to each other; but as ſubjects of the 
ſame almighty governor; truſting for pardon 
of our offences to the ſame; redeemer and 
judge; and enjoined to practiſe the ſame 
duties, under the hope and promiſe of the 
fame rewards. Thus the foundation of civil 


policy 
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poliopig hid in general humanity; and our 
duty to man built „ 1 henry immoveable 
n ew bei: 21 
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thu \Theeffedts of cheſs doctrines upon pont 

cal government may at firſt ſight appear but 
remote, indirect, and incidental; yet are they 
natural and certain; and wherever the Chriſ- 
tian religion in any great degree prevails are 
felt and confeſſed. It was the firſt Chriſtian 
' emperor that united humanity with his policy. 
Conſtantine firſt ſoftened the ſevetity of legal 
penalties; alleviated the 'hardſhips, to which 
ſlaves were condemned and above all, gave 
ſupremi authority to the laws; and fixed them 
as a rule of conduct obligatory” alike upon the 
ſovereign and the ſubje&. It was from the 
benign influence of theChriftiah revelation 
that the codes of Theodoſſus and Juſtinian 
excelled all the ſyſtertis which had gone be- 
fore them; and gave a principle * a baſis 
to all ſucceeding inſtitutions. The goſpel has 
not, it is needleſs to obſerve, either eradicated 
the inordinate love of power from the minds 
of its profeſſors ; or univerſally prevented its 
abuſe. It has not perfected human policy; 
1 it has not yet erfected human 
e 9 morals. 
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_ morals. But it has been the principal cauſe, : 


why the aſperites of different ranks of men are 
ſoftened towards each other; why magiſtrates 
are moderate in the exerciſe of authority, 
and the people conſcientious in their ſubjection 


to the laws; why ie rich and the poor meet 


Heaceably together, knowing that: _ Lord ts 


_ 2 27 * all. 
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all human tranſactions is national war; and 
this t90, has felt the benign influence of. our 
religiod. , Amongſt the nations of antiquity 


the arts of peace were held but in a ſecon- 


dary eſtimation, Perſonal ſtrength and agi- 


qualities oſt highly valued: and the ſtudy, 


the employment, and the ambition of al- 
moſt every people was war, victory, and 
conqueſt. Theſe wars too were commenced 
upon ſuch motives, and conducted upon 
ſuch principles, as were no leſs inconſiſtent 
with ſound policy, than with juſtice and 
bumanity, The e from the deſixe 
of revenge, the love of plunder, ar the 


wantonneſs of; cruelty, frequently ravaged 


in ſuch a manner the countries he had con- 
quered, as to ſeize or deſtroy all the neceſ- 


aries 
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ſaries of life; and ſometimes to extirpatethe 
people. The unfortunate captives too were 
generally either put to the ſword in cold 
blood; offered in ſuperſtitiqus ſaeriſe to 
them that ars no Gods; or reſerved for a fate 
ſtill more wretched, and ou into e for 
116 „ a 10 en 
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Between Chriſtian nations « theſe aggfivas 
tions of the natural horrors of war are ſof- 
tened or excluded. Hoſtility) ceaſes: with 
reſiſtance ! unueceſſuary violence is ſyſtemati- 
cally avoided; and the perſons and proper» 
ties of individuals, as far as poſſible, pro- 
teRted. The wounded are treated even by 
their enemies with tenderneſs; and the pri- 
ſoners witk generoſity. Conquered pro- 
vinces are governed with equity: and the 
immediate miniſters in this unnatural trade 
are uſually conſidered as the models of deli 
cacy of ſentiment und elegance of manners. 
This mercy and moderation, however, can 
be traced no higher than to the eſtabliſhment 
and influence of the principles of the goſpel. 
When Rome was ſtormed and plundered by 
the Goths, Alaric and his army gave an ex- 
ample of humiinity to their vanquiſhed ene- 
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mies, not Tels to be admired! for its novelty, 
than applauded. for its merit &. Since that 


ern wars and their Eryeſties,” amongſt the 


* profeſſors of Chriſtianity at leaſt, have gra- 
dually declined : and it is almoſt as reaſona- 
ble, as it is pleaſing, to hope, that the time 
will come, when both ſhall ceaſe; when the 
prediction of the prophet ſhall be literally 
fulfilled; and men fall beat their ſwords into 
floughſhares, and their, Shears into Lee 
hooks ;” when nation fhall nos lift" upt fevord 
again nation, neither Jhall they rote War 


any more : when indeed nation ſhall "viſit 


nation, bringing with them, not the in- 
ſtruments of war and the engines of de- 


ſtruction, but the arts of peace, and the 


comforts of life: when fleets, ſhall” traverſe 
the ocean, not to tranſport the: ſoldier 
and the plunderer, but the teachers of wiſ- 
dom, and the miniſters of the goſpel: when 
the unlettered Indian ſhall change his appre- 
henſions of a robber in every European, for 
the expectation of a benefactor; and his fears 
of death or llavery, for the proſpects of reve · 
"ny and the hope io 1 life. 
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6, Never 


Good ee, the Chriſilun Religion. "7 
6. Never perhaps did any ning under the 

name and. c after of a Ah e 
fo. flagrantly 5 violate both good 

humanity, as the combats of the gladiators 
on the amphitheatre at Rome. Yet. did 
theſe combats ſubſiſt for centuries in the moſt 
enlightened nation, of the, world, ſanctioned 


by the taſte of the people, and protected by 


the laws. a The firſt edifts which condemned 


them were publiſhed by the Chriſtian empe· 
rors; and theſe edicts owed their efficacy 
and ſucceſs to the zeal and ſpirit of a Chriſ- 
tian prieſt. That his life fell a ſacrifice to 
the reſentment of the populace is indeed to 
be lamented; but cannot deprive his memory 
and his principles of the honour of a ſucceſſe 
ful oppoſition to ſo ſanguinary a practice: 
for the combats of the gladiators have never 
ſince polluted a public theatre, « or dif ld graced 
the Chriſtian name“. +, 

5 Many other inſtances, in „ich Chril- 
tianity has contributed to the improvement 
of morality, may eaſily be produced; and a 
few ſhall be conciſely ſtated. a 


# » Gibb. Jen, Hop chap. 30. 
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| 555 Good Eee of the Chriftion Religion. 
In the artiele of ' higheſt importance to 
domeſiie- happiness, the conjugal union, 
Chriſtianity and its tedchers have introduced 
the moſt rational regulations, not only for 
its formation, but for its diſſolution. They 
have, on one hand, baniſhed polygamy; and 
or the other, reſtrained the right of divorce 
to its proper cauſe; the violation, by one of 
the parties, of the fundamental Peiner of 
| their contra? and their vowWws. 


In a point immediately connected with the 
former, and of no leſs importance, we are 
again greatly indebted to Chriſtianity. An 
unnatural parent is no longer permitted to 
immolate his child in ſuperſtitious facri- 
fice; or, what was a practice ſtill more gene- 
ral amongſt the heathens, to "expoſe the 
infant, which he does not with to rear; to 
reduce by the moſt unfeeling caleulation the 
number of his children to his circumſtances; 
and to educate ſuch only as he judges likely 
to bring honour or advantage to his family or 
himſelf. The parent, who ſhould now at- 
tempt this in a Chriſtian country, would be 
ſtigmatiſed by public opinion as a monſter, 
and puniſhed as a criminal by the laws. 

ads 4 In 


* 


In Roman mbrakty, even in its brighteſt 
era, ſuieide wus not conſidered ag a crime. 


t Was indeed rather thought to confer new | 


dignity on the character of the perpetrator. 
Ie was encouraged' by the example of the 
hero; and vindicated in the diſquiſition of 
the philoſopher. Under the goſpel it is more 
juſtly confidered as murder with its worſt 

aggravations; as an offence againſt nature, 


as well as againſt duty; as a deteſtable com- 


plication of CIWS WR guilt.” 

1307307 ©% 3395 
To the Hiſt end we owe 
almoſt excluſively one of the beſt exertions 
of philanthropy, eleemofynary eſtabliſhments: 
not only the legal and regular provifion for 
the poor; but the voluntary contributions of 
the liberal and wealthy in a thoufand ways; 
our collections at religious feſtivals, and in 
ſeaſotis of fearcity; our ſchools of chatity, 
for the education of the children of the un- 
fortunate and neceffitous; our hofpitals, for 
the retreat _w age, mung or I" 


These and ſuch as theſe, are the im- 
provements which we aſcribe with gratitude 


to the nn Te&velation. That moſt of 


them 


OT =o 4 EI nor Sy HIP Hns -/1--y r= 
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oo * Brod Efecti of the Chriſtian Religions 
them are juſtly aſcribed-to-it, can be ſhetrn 
from unqueſtioned records of hiſtoty: and - 


it is ſurely fair to attribute the reſt to the 


ſame. cauſe; ag they cannot with fairneſs; be 


imputed to any — In the times antece- 


dent to our Saviour's appearance in the world 


no ſuch improvements can be traced. . But 
as ſoon as his religion obtained influence and 


eſtabliſhment, they began to be ſeen and 
telt; and by a graduab though nat regular 
progreſs, have attained to their Preſent ſtate. 
It is not, however, with a view to e 
the preſent, ſtate of morals, that theſe im- 
provements have been ſpecified. .. For, it. is 
not to be diſſembled, that we are, yet. ak a 
melancholy diſtance: from that purity and 
perfection, which revelation has preſcribed. 

Our ſuperiority over gur heathen; anceſtors. 
has been inſiſted on, not to exalt ourſelves, 
but the religion we profeſs; not to extol the 
ways of men, but to juſtify the ways of 
God. It is to repel, the objection brought 
againſt Chriſtianity from its ſuppoſed, ineffi - 
cacy; to ſhew that it has long ſince begun to 


produce the reformation it promiſed; that 


this reformation. is ſtill in progreſs; and that 
in all n every pretext for the ob- 
jection 


be fo fully ant — thiks- the 
molt magniſieent predictionaapf its prophets 
ſhall be 'ageommpliſhed ;3 when they all not 
ure Rerileflyoy ts ol ths My wooneels *:3iepd | 
the earth” fhall . 
a of Lars yi" SA ns," 52 
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1 conſidered as' many of the 
lity of divine revelation, - as the limits of 
| the preſent lecture will admit; and in con- 
ſidering them the aim and object have been 
to ſhew, not that the difficulties do hot exiſt; 
but that they are not inſuperable; not that 
the objections are wholly groundleſs; but that 
they are not concluſive againſt the divine 
origin of Chriſtianity. In each of the points 
that have been examined; in the variety of | 
religions in the world, or in the variety of 
opinions upon them; iu the real weakneis 
and boaſted ſtrength of human reaſon; ot 
in hs nature and. RT nk . reve · 
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lation; in eee of the göſßel, aschey 
affdet th ents of the piefent He? in 
che ap terlons decbines NIE it Contains; 
or in the dutiss of worhip;" Which it pre- 
ſeribes in the Want of vnwerfälity in its 
publication and reteßtienh gor in its watt 
of due inffuenee on the HVes of its pro- 
feſſors; in each of theſe the attempt has 
been to prove, that there is notfnug in- 
donſiſtent with itſelf, or with the attributes 
of the Deity ; nothing unſtiitable to the na- 
ture of a elne revelatiöh, bf te the: ene- 
geial purpoſes, which it pre feſſes t6-prothote ; 
voörhihg irreconefleable to tHe Truth f Bro- 
pheey} or inadmiſſible as Articles of faith by 
the humafi mind! TO this van be effceded, 
the politive evidence Wilthen operate im its 
full force; and hy that and that only; muͤſt 
the Avis rig" of the" goſpel finally *ſkind 
or E "0B bel: 3 in- ->pr6pertion!" 435% oBjeAtion 
is invalidated,” the grounds of falch are 
engthened ? as perplexity and deluſſoh ure 
diſſipated, che mind is open tc truth and 
donviction. Whatever is not phyſically i im- 
| poſſible, i is credible when competent witneſſes 
ke eee 55 and the Chriſtian revelation 
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Mey 25222 
gan he ;gloarly. ſolved, or every article de- 
monſtrated: but becauſe there is adequate 
evidence; evidence as ſtrong as thei facts are 
extraordinatys to us at preſent, indeed, the 
uſual evidence of hiſtory ; though from pe- 
ular. circumſtances entitled to more than 
uſual credit: but in its origin, and its firſt 
teachers, preternatural — to — 
natural th. tat: nee ef, | 


it Sti of Adnet onidfont; v3istl th 8 


Ihe Chriſtian Revelation, denen 4 is to 
be recommended, not merely becauſe it has 
the advantage in point of argument; the pre- 
ponderance of probability, and 4 cloud of 
wuitusſſes in its favour; but becauſe it: offers 
bleſſings, with which no other objects of hu- 
man purſuit can come in competition; be- 
cauſe it is every way ſuperior to every other 
ſyſtem of faith Jo dur duty it in- 
ſeparably connects our inte reſt; and unites 
che beſt affections of 1 . dan 
_ concluſions, of the underſtanding. | 
(thi ligated Ga i oy otra * 
Were the arguments ſor te a bo 
tureiſtate equal were! the difficulties a ba- 
Jance to the evidence; ſtill it would be wiſ- 
Dd 2 dom 
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dom; to ſecurt the better. ſide of o important 
an alternative, by u-. falthful diſchargꝭ of the 
duties of our ſtationa Th 'tHe! ꝓreſent life 
nasulways thought prudent and creditable, 
toſtake the chances in our favbur ; to inline 
tot the ſide of ſafety. Should we not take 
dome care to provide for the ineſtimable 
chances of eternity! In this life ton where 
tho point is doubtful; We may often fwſpend 
our judgment without” miſchief vor danger; 
where we know net how to act right, we may 

refuſe to act at all. But on the queſtiom of 
revelation a deciſion muſt be made. We are 
not permitted to take a middle courſe between 
faith and infidelityꝶ between duty and diſobe- 
dience The Creator will not ſhare his ho- 
nour with his creatures: we cannot divide 
our eee Elli ces and Mammon. | 
at te eul hofihunugiatzre beoodne iow), 
If again we reject the Chriſtian: tevelation, 
w'e are launched into an ocean of uncertainty 
poth in principle and practice; with no com- 
pats to direct, no friendly ſtar to guide us to 
the haven of ſatisfaction or ſafety. Philoſophy 
cannot inform us whence » we came; or 
whither we are appointed: to go. It leaves 
us to comfort or torment each other for a ſea- 


mb 5 ſon, 
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ſan; to enjdy or ſuffer, as it may happen, 
and erelong to bow beneath the ſtroke of 
death of which it can tell us neither the 
cauſe; th manner, nor the end: But reve ; 
lation offers a ſolution oi all theſe difficukies: 
2 light to guide our ſteps through this laby- 
rinthnafodarkneſs. It paints out both. the 
courſe we ought to purſue, and abundant mo- 
tives to putſue it. Of our duty it has pro- 


formance; and the recompence. Revelation 
has furniſbed the proper object of faith, and 
confidence to hope: it has ſupplied alle- 
viation to misfortune, and conſolation even 


in death: for it has promiſed to virtue ſup- 
port and reward. Had Cicero been acquaint- 


ed with the doctrines of: Chriftiauity, he would 
not have maintained, that he -was the only 
wiſe man, who had extinguiſhed his paſſions: 
and had Brutus known them, he would not 
have — virtue to be 1 a ſhadow. 
1 ni 113; . 21196 19. Das 14 4. £34 
What is the chief good of man, was a queſ- 
tion which the philaſophers of antiquity in- 
oeſſantly diſcuſſed, but were never able to de · 
termine. In the indulgence of their ſenſes 
I not gratification adequate to their 


9 capacities: 


S. ef de fee Relhin, 405 


claimed the nature and the end, the per- 
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<apacitics':: and the exerciſe of virtus w 
enpoſed to difficulties mndovexations; „of 
vhich they could not perceive the rauſe ur 
the advantage. Whether they choſe a public 
or a private ſtation; an active ora contempla· 
tive life; they were ſtill diſappointed of the 
 Happinels, for which they believed i man to 
be formed, and which they felt that he de 
fired. - Whete it was to be found, or hy it 
wis with-held, they were equally unable to | 
eech By revelation the queſtion is de- 
cided and the perplexity removed. The 
practice of virtue is the taſł appointed for ms; 
its difficulties are our probation; and its re- 


Ward our greateſt goad! To promote the 


happineſs of others in order to:fecure our on, 
is at once the eſſence of our duty and the end. 
This is at preſent an object of deſire adequate 
to our capacities, and will hereafter be an 
e eee eee es Err OD ns 
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But when philoſophy Cn inkdelity;/ir 
ſhrioks ſtill. further from a compariſon with 
the Chriſtian revelation·¶ Chriſtianity: every 
way exalts human nature? while by-infide- 
Iny it is every way degraded and debaſed- Inſi- 
delitylets looſe WW ˙ INOS 


Gal 2" > " 24a 
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ahn. crime ne, 10 


our afectinns to their propef kihhecta, und on 
fies them within tuch:bounds, | ag would at 


and the tranquilhty bf bur minds. Invdelity 


would ile ua nearby to wievel with zh be 


that e xi ʒ an Chriſtianity axults us to the 
| ſociety of angels of (lights Infiddelity limits 
our enjoyments and our ꝓroſpect to a few 
venrs of precarious life om earth, and its il 
more precarious pleaſures While Ohriſtlanity 

teaches us to aſpire to glory and 1mmortality 
in heaven Infidelity leuves us the ſons of 


ſurful men; and Chriftianity- 3 3 
| adoption the ſons of Gr e Vf 11g of! 
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I is another important recommendation of 
the goſpel, that it has placed our duty upon 


an explicit and intelligible haſis ; the will and 


word of God. In the precepts of Chriſtianity 
this principle is every where implied h ex- 


preſſedz either; directly aſſigned) or recog- 


niſed as already known. We need not there- 
fore nom engage in any intricate diſquiſitions 
on tho lawys of nature and right reaſon; on 
1 Jef views ber = api fake; or a con- 


duct | 


the peune af ſociety. - BurObkiſtianitypajas 


tice fecurgtthe intereſts; of thoſe; about ij us, 
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— Grod Effects 8 cuniſia: Riſigion. 
Le agrecabe to the fitneſs of things. We | 
ned, not perplek ourſelves witli deep and un · 

availing into the foundation a the 
rule of xi ut; the ſtandard of truth; or the 
origin of obligation. God himſelf has conde- 


ſcended to to be our duſtructor. His commands 


aro.the rule of right; his authority id obliga- 


tion: and the: ſanction our b gd. Obe 
diene is virtue, and diſobedtence fin. The 
former enſures his approbation, and our OWn 
Happineſs; and the; latter * e 
ſure, and our puniihment. D mn 


3 
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only, has vindicated the nature andiperfec- 
tions. It has not only aſſerted the exiſtence 
of his moral. attributes: but ſhewn their con- 
ſiſtency with the viſible ſyſtem of the world, 
and the preſent circumſtances of mankind. 
Of theſe .infidehty. could: give no ſatisfaQory* 
account. It aſcribed, them to a Fortuitous 
concgurſe of f. atoms; to a blind and capricious 
chance; or to a fred and reſiſtleſs fate; to 
en s it could not explain; to names that 
had no meaning. Revelation has ſhewin thut 
the end of our creation Was our on happi- 
neſs; and has e the. cauſes, why this 
$0 Hhappineſs 


happineſs is not immoliatety and . . 
obtained. It has explaineghο]. by. gg 
to the laws of God is confifkekt wi 

vidence aud juſtice; © how the eter of 4 


phyſical vo may beqgeqt(iled tg. bis Sa 
neſs;/ outtimperfedtidns s His Wiſdom; and 
our ſuffsxings t his metty; It bas taught us 


reſignation divine will on rational and 
intelligible Principle and reconGiled chear- 
fulneis im obedience with the ſeeming ſeve- 
rity of our taſk; It is thus that the Boſpel 
has made the preſent condition of man and 
the viſible ſyſtem of creation bear teſtimony 
to its own truth und authencietty. It has 
eſtabliſhed itſelf upon a baſis, which true phi⸗ 

loſophy could not have obcled; and agaĩnſt 
which, we are aſſüred, e ſhall 
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> "JEW 'doubts' are itt" le 
We objections continue to be urged; each - 
ſhould be conſidered as an additional incite- 
ment to our zeal and diligence in che cauſe. 
The ignorance and vices of ble part of man- 
kind give exerciſe” and value to the wiſdom 
and virtues of the reſt. And while providence 
Ow uy influence of the goſpel to be only 


Be | partial 


Ss © : . 89 Me * 
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Partial and imperfeR; he ſeems 00. intend it 
a an opp for us to perform the imaſt 
important duties to enhance oun o merit. 
If —.— is / not yet univerſally known, 
or not duly obeyed its incumbent upon us 
to endegvony/to'prapagate: its dactxines by our 
inſtruRign, and to giue effect $95 pgcepts by 


dur example. „Ons eg the ned iufluncesof 


virtue is, to make others virtuous: ohe of the 
beſt Pxeeventof berievelenceils, to teach men 
this duty, — whe nr 
ie rarumpomcs o/ reward.” Hoi the apdiſtles, 
as ſirſt in dignity and deſert amongſt the 
teadhers of Chriſtianity; it was promiſhd; that 
they ſhould /t an tevelvs thrones, (judging the 
tcwelvg tribes of Ifretl- und for the encourages 
ment of all others; the prophet has aſſured us, 
that hey that be wiſeſhall ſhine as the brightneſs 
of the firmanuts and they that guru many to 
hr ph as the Jon feet and ver.. a 
1 * N. anus tar DIALS 0 

| + Fineflihiodebive'all,-heogrews orgs 
aim of ' Chriſtianity is not ſpeculation, but 
practice; not controverſy, but peace: it is 
not ſo much the purſuit of ſcience, as of vir. 
tue; it is obedience,” as well as faith. ''Fhe 
$iorious 1 ſcheme of man's redemption was not. 
commu⸗ 


be 
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miratinn, and to ſne w ats 
ſomand ꝓhiloſophy but to 


riority over rea- 
us our duty, 


.and-to regulate our ſentiments and conduct. 


Futurity is not a landof fancy and fidtions in 
which we have no further conoeruthan to 
amufe bur leifure or delight our imagination 
With its boasiesz but it 46 e do M o- 
Aer iramce, the reountry bf or bote. = 
Jeſus is not the ereature of poetry. 


. | 
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hero of a romance; on whoſe character and 


actions we need only exerciſe our critical fa- 
gacity, and ſhew our dexterity in argument; 
but he is the author and finiſier of our faith, 
the example of our morals, and the hromtia- 
tian for our fins. The poſſeſſion of knowledge 
ſuperior to the acquiſitions of the ſages of an- 
tiquity will only expoſe us to a ſeverer ſen- 
tence, unleſs. We attain to ſuperior merit. 
1f our righteouſneſs do not ecred the. righteou/- 


nei of the Pagans, they will riſe uſe in fudę- 
ment againſt us, and will condemn us, To heat 


and to believe the goſpel has lil uſe or 


value, but as the foundation and The princi- 
ple of religious and moral duties. Faith 


without. works 13 drad. It is only by our 


| FER and our ens n by Pan united 
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3% Bood Re ef. cin his Religion. 
—— that we can render ourſelyes | 


. „ qeceptable: to our God. And do , 
Y « Ld, ho haſt Fauſed all holy ſeriptturegge 05 
 _» awritien far our learning, grant that we may in 
Wi wie heor they: gad markyrarn;uand = |, 
. digeſt hat by fWktrence er 
©, Feonffort-gf Hy holiygvord, un mogbrece 
eue hold ff, the bleſedWppe of — 
ing life; which thou laſt given us in aur Fu- 
wil zun Crip. Amen. 
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